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MAGAZINE that can hold the first place among all the magazines of the world for more than sixty years, and hold it to-day more firmly 
and securely than ever before, is an institution worthy of every one’s consideration. Only one magazine in the world answers this descrip- 
tion—HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE—established in 1850, and to-day more successful, both in quality and circulation, than ever 
before in its history. It is a record to be proud of, and it is only the approval of our readers which has made this continuous growth possible. 

Quality and interestingness are the characteristics which have given HARPER'S MAGAZINE so strong a hold on the affections of 


its readers and have made for it so important a position in the literary world that the great novelists, men of science, explorers, historians, travellers, critics, 
statesmen, and men of affairs come to it first with their writings. But great names alone cannot win for any contribution a place in HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
First of all it is demanded that the article, story, or whatever it may be, shall be interesting—for interestingness is the keynote of the entire magazine. 

It is not possible for a great magazine like HARPER'S to present in advance any complete list of its notable features for the new year. To do so 
would be to limit its elasticity and breadth of scope and would rob the best things of the charm of novelty. But a few important things already 


scheduled for publication may properly be mentioned. 


’ 
Margaret Deland’s New Novel “The Iron Woman 
r rs This is a story which has in it the true qual- 
ities of greatness. It does not represent the 
work of a few months, but of vears. Mrs. 
Deland has been almost constantly at work 
on it since the completion of that remarkable 
novel “The Awakening of Helena Richie,”’ 
which was published in HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
more than five years ago. The result has 
justified the work. “The Iron Woman” is a 
novel of extraordinary power, a work such as 
no other American writer could produce. It 
is astonishingly vital, the characters which 
Mrs. Deland has created seem actually to 
live—one comes to look upon them as _ per- 
sonal friends. There are scenes of delightful 
humor, and others of the tensest dramatic 
quality. 

This remarkable serial has just begun. It 
is illustrated by F. Walter Taylor, whose most 
brilliant and sympathetic pictures add greatly 
to the charm of the story. 


3 





From “ The ron Woman’ 


General Robert E. Lee 


The great main facts of the Civil War have been told by historians, but 
there remain unpublished many fascinating personal chapters of real history 
which give new life to the days of the great conflict. Major A. R. H. Ranson, 
formerly of the Confederate Artillery, has set down his recollections in a 
way which will prove of. vital interest. Among them is a pen portrait of 
General Robert E. Lee, with whom he served and whom he had known 
from boyhood. He gives a curiously intimate and appealing picture of the 
great commander. Other chapters from his reminiscences deal with personal 
experiences, things which history neglects, but more interesting than any history. 


The Last Thing that Mark Twain Wrote 


The last thing that Mark Twain wrote—a strangely touching and beautiful 
tribute to his daughter Jean—will be published soon in HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 
It was written as the final chapter in his autobiography, and was completed 
just before his death. 


Travel in Many Lands 

To those who have travelled widely and to those who stay at home the travel 
articles of HArPER’s MAGAZINE are, alike, among the most appealing features 
of the MaGazinE. New fields are opened up to the reader and old and pleas- 
ant memories revived. Charles H. White, the well-known etcher, is now in 
Europe gathering material for a new series of articles to be accompanied by 
his own etchings; and Louise Closser Hale will contribute more of her charm- 
ing articles, with illustrations by Walter Hale. Charles W. Furlong, F.R.G.5S., 
will give a vivid account of the famous French penal colony of Cayenne—“ the 
dry guillotine,’ as they call it in France. 


The World of Science and Medicine 


This is the age of science. Every day discoveries are being made which 
change the whole course of our industrial life. Nothing is so interesting, noth- 
ing so stimulating to the imagination, as the work which the great investigators 
are doing in their laboratories. This is a field which HARPER’s MAGAZINE has 
made its own. Because it has published only authoritative scientific articles 
from the highest sources, the great men of science and savants of the world 
are willing and ready to write for HARPER’s. No other non-technical maga- 
zine has so high a standing in the scientific world. Among the famous con- 
tributors in this field are: A. D. Hall, F. R. S., Director of the Rothamstead 
Experimental Station, England; Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, of the 
University of Pittsburg and the University of Kansas; Professor George W. 
Ritchey, of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, etc., etc., etc. 


History, Letters, and Literary Reminiscences 


In the field of American history there will be some new revelations—new, 
at least, to the lay reader. Professor George P. Garrison, of the University of 
Texas, tells of an almost-forgotten episode in the history of that State when 
it was an independent republic—how the Texan navy ran away and offered 
their services elsewhere. William Elliot Griffis presents a new view of Millard 
Fillmore, our thirteenth President, showing the real importance of his posi- 
tion in our history. William Rossetti, the brother of the famous poet, and 
himself a prominent figure in London literary society for many years, writes 
of the attitude of the English toward us during the years of the Civil War. 

In the field of letters and literary reminiscence the outlook is particularly 
attractive. Two groups of hitherto unpublished letters of two of the most 
famous English men of letters to an American friend will be an important 
feature. There will be more of Ford Madox Hueffer’s literary reminiscences, 
frequent delightful social essays by Edward S. Martin, and others by Edmund 
Gosse, Thomas R. Lounsbury, etc., etc. 


35 Cents a Copy 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


He Talked with Napoleon 


A manuscript has just been brought to 
light in England which is an_ historical 
revelation of the greatest importance. In 
November, 1814, an Englishman, Thomas 
Bingham Richards, was at Leghorn. All 
the world was then talking of Napoleon, 
recently exiled to the island of Elba. 
Mr. Richards visited the island and ob- 
tained an audience with the Emperor. 
Napoleon talked with him freely and at 
length. Mr. Richards, realizing the im- 
portance of what the Emperor had said, 
immediately wrote down a detailed ac- 
count of his visit and a verbatim réport 
of the conversation. This manuscript 
has remained in the hands of Mr. Richards’ 
family, and will shortly be published in 
Harper’s MacGazine. No such remark- 
able human document has appeared in 
years. 


The Work of Making Men 


Last year we announced that Norman Duncan would write of some more 
men who, like Dr. Grenfell, are giving their lives to the work of helping their 
fellow-men to help themselves. Only one article was the result—that remark- 
able paper on Higgins—the lumber-jacks’ sky-pilot. Mr. Duncan is a careful 
and conscientious man. He will not write about men of this sort unless he 
thoroughly believes in them. At last he has found two other men in whom 
he does believe and who are doing remarkable work in two curiously import- 
ant fields near to us all. The first of these articles will appear soon. 











NAPOLEON’S HOME AT ELBA 


In an American Desert 


Ellsworth Huntington, of the Department of Geography of Yale University, 
is a traveller who, having made many expeditions into strange lands, is now 
turning his attention to his own country. He has written a group of important 
papers in his recent expedition in the desert country of Arizona. Among his 
papers is one which seems to settle the question as to who were the first 
Americans. 


An Unexplored Corner of the World 


There remain to-day only a few corners of the world which have withstood 
the daring of adventurous spirits and remain terra incognita to the civilized 
world. The most interesting of these is the Arabian Desert—a vast territory 
lying inland between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. It is peopled with 
warlike tribes—fanatics in religion, who have steadily resisted all attempts of 
foreigners to penetrate this region of mystery. At length, however, an ex- 
plorer of wide experience and knowledge of both language and people has been 
found who has risked his life in a daring expedition into this land. He is G. W. 
Bury, the well-known English traveller and writer. He is making the venture 
alone for HARPER’s and, like Sir Richard Burton, disguised as a native. The 
true story of his adventures will be more fascinating than any romance. 


A Royal Explorer in Indo-China 


The Duke de Montpensier is a nobleman who has already made for himself 
a reputation as a traveller and a mighty hunter. He has just started on a 
journey by automobile into the hitherto unexplored hinterland of Indo-China. 
His expedition will make its way through a country little known and where, of 
course, no automobile has ever been seen. The Duke himself will write the 
story of his adventures and discoveries. 


Short Stories 


The short stories of HARPER’s MAGAZINE are justly famous. HARPER’s 
publishes more and better short stories than any other illustrated magazine 
in the world. Most of our famous writers have made their names in the pages of 
HARPER’s, and more new writers whose work is really worth while make their 
appearance each year inits pages than in any other publication. A few writers 
whose work will appear in early numbers may be mentioned: 


W. D. Howe.ts 
THomas A JANVIER 
Mary E. WILKINS 
MARGARET DELAND 
MARGARET CAMERON 
JosepH ConraD 


MARK TWAIN 

HENRY VAN DYKE 
JosEPHINE DasKAM Bacon 
NorRMAN DUNCAN 

ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 
ALICE BROWN 


Illustrations and Paintings 

The illustrations of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, in both color and black-and-white. 
represent the best work of the greatest American and English illustrators of 
the day. And there will be frequent exquisite examples of wood engraving 
by Henry Wolf. 


$4.00 a Year 
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THE NEXT BAZAR 
FEBRUARY NUMBER 





Out about January I8th 
HARPER'S BAZAR for February 


will be a very brilliant number of 
this periodical. Its frontispiece will be 
a delightful drawing by Rose O’Neill 
—A Nose Our or Joint. This is 
sure to strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of mothers and all other lovers 
of children. 


A charming short story is entitled 
A GenTie Sinner. It is written by 
“ees Hamilton Donnell, and is illus- 


tated very effectively by Robert 
Edw: is. 


A nely poem, which will find many 
snes, is THe Innocent Victim, 
- Fences Barine, with illustrations 


by’ Faroy Y. Cory. 


Han Prescott Spofford’s serial, 
Tue W «xine or a Fortune, is ad- 
mitebly developed in the February 
Pazar. Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens’ 
‘di sstrations of this tale are among the 


best work she has done. 


“Tk, list of names of those who were 
awarded honorable mention in our Em- 
broidery Prize Contest will be contin- 
ued, as it was too long for the space 
allotted fo it in the January issue. An 
article, sgned by the jury in the con- 
test, we tell why many women failed 
to win prizes, and the pieces winning 
the cash prizes will be illustrated. 

The ! ebruary Bazar will also con- 
tain am interesting article on Helen 
Taft, with late photographs of that 
inter sting young lady. 

_ The great interest in our articles on 
‘yom, © and home-making has led us to 
jiciude in.the February Bazar two 
Very practical papers—one describing 
the Suild’ng of a log cabin, with work- 
ing drawings; the other discussing 
wall-papers—especially papers for bed- 


rooms. 


Among the other strong practical 
features in the February Bazar are 
the following: 


How To SERVE A DINNER 
A COLONIAL LUNCHEON . By Rosamond Lampman 
Illustrated with photographs 
ArTIsTic CANDLE SHADES, By Louise Willis Snead 
Illustrated with photographs 
FASHIONABLE COlFFURES 
By Lydia LeBaron Walker 
Illustrated with photographs 
EMBROIDERIES FOR GOWNS 
By Josephine W: How 
Illustrated with photographs 
THE VANISHING PLAY-ROOM, By Helen C. Bennett 


The Bazar’s departments are up to 
our usual splendid standard. They in- 


clude Tue Home Srupy Cuuvs, 
HouseHotp Decoration, Goop 
Form AND ENTERTAINMENT, ReE- 


cerpts, Menus For THE Month, 
Miss Wheeler’s famous articles on 
BABIES AND THEIR CARE, THE GiRLs’ 
ExcHance, Our Boys, Hovuse- 
MOTHERS PROBLEMS, etc., etc. 


Ida Husted Harper will have an 
especially interesting article on WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE in the February number; 
and one of the strongest art features of 
the number will be a great double-page 
picture by James Montgomery Flagg. 


The Bazar’s fashions for February 
will be among the best published this 
season. They will illustrate 
EVENING GOWNS 

Dresses FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


Nove. French Gowns 
FASHIONS FOR ELDERLY WOMEN 


“Harper's Bazar sets the Fashion” 
Price, Subscription Price. 
15c. a copy $1.25 a year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 

“Harper's Bazar is the best of publications for woman and the home, because 
it is written, piled, and directed from knowledge. ability, culture, and sympathy. 
It not only deserves, it has won, a world-wide appreciation.” 

—The Arg t, San Fr 
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“‘ HARPER’S BAZAR, different from every other magasine in the world, and read first, last, and always’ 


OTHERHOOD is the topic of a thousand pens to-day. It is 

the day of the apotheosis of the mother. Yet many a mother, 

as she reads the glowing.lines which celebrate the deep, absolute 
relation between mother and child, 





sighs to herself, knowing that in her 
4 ere and own case this dream has faded with 
isunderstanding the years. She remembers’ with 











longing the day “when the children 
were little.” Then she was really their sun and star and refuge and 
hope and everything else in their little lives. Then she understood. 
Now she does- not. Her girls in the awkward age, her boys pre- 
paring for college, are mysteries to her. Their favorite teacher, 
their intimate friend, no matter how illy or foolishly chosen, can do 
more with them than she can. Where is the sublime power of 
motherhood, after all? 

Sometimes it is even worse. An actual antagonism grows up 
between mother and daughter in the home where they must spend 
their days together. It is this very lack of understanding—as many 
mothers know, though they do not vpenly acknowledge it—that 
sends many a girl into outside occupations.. She is not happy at 
home, where she and her mother are continually at cross-purposes. 
Yet the mother may be passionately attached to the child, even in 
this case, and the antagonism be only the reflex of a continually 
thwarted and wounded love. 

The root of the problem is twofold. First, as all biologists know, 
inheritance is so complex a thing that a child may have traits pro- 
foundly antagonistic to those of the mother. In early childhood, 
before personality is fully developed, these traits may not disturb 
the mother, whose authority overrides the child. But in the teens 
the clash comes. And to this is allied the other trouble—that many 
mothers, in their early ignorance about children, and their need of 
anxious care for the little ones, make the maternal relation more 
and more a physical and material one. 

They are forced to think about teething and croup and indigestion 
and colds and proper schooling and suitable clothing, and in the 
incessant grind of this they lose the spiritual sense of motherhood— 
the care of the spirit even above that of the flesh. The wise lover 
of children who said, “ Never say to a child, ‘ You have a soul,’ but 
always, ‘ You have a body,’ ” gave a hint about pubics to all mothers. 
The physical care of a child does not take a deep, enduring hold— 
any trained, capable nurse can attam to it. But the wise psychical 
nurture of a child means power over it to the end of its. days. 

Even when a child’s traits are antagonistic, there is no’ need of 
misunderstanding. Opposites proverbially attract—if their ground 
of meeting is rightly managed. Freedom and sympathy have been 
well called the two foundations of home understanding. Freedom, 
not license; sympathy, not abdication of authority and responsi- 
bility. A child’s will should neither be “ broken ” nor indulged. It 
must be trained; and the mother has the Heaven-given opportunity 
to do it. When she does it wisely, her children rise up and call 
her blessed and she has no doubts of the supremacy of motherhood. 





NLY the spirit that is applied to a gift counts. A tiny gift 
with a felicitous note is more than a large gift awkwardly 





sent. Indeed, we are all of us slowly arriving at the fact that the 
outer garment of life is of little value 

compared with the essence beneath 

Concerning Grace which is clothed. So grace in giving 


‘in Giving depends largely on the thoughts that 


prompt the remembrance. 

“T am very glad,” wrote a kind-hearted niece to her old uncle, 
~ to be able to remember you once more this Xmas,” to which the 
uncle, entirely overlooking the small gift, replied, tartly: “I, too, 
am heartily glad that I am here to be noticed once more, and it 
it is not going to be my fault if I’m not here to be noticed or other- 
wise twenty more years. It is amazing how much sooner the 
thought of one’s decease visits one’s relatives than it does oneself.” 

It is also not particularly graceful to receive a gift with the 
question: “Where did you get it? They are cheaper at S——’s,” 
showing that one knows the precise money value and does not set 
it very high. Rather a careless gift was that which, unpacked, 
showed in the box below a card saying, “I wish you a happy 
Easter,” so that it was quite evident that it had rested calmly in 
its box for eight months and then been carelessly passed on. Grace 
of mind and method is not the necessary accompaniment of honest 
intention and good-will. It is like all the little artificial ac- 
cessories of life, a thing to learn, to practise as diligently as we 
would the technique of an instrument. And it is a very delicate 
instrument we are playing on—our neighbor’s heart. That old 
servant, for example, who came upon her mistress, who had recently 











been’ bereaved of a child, weeping, and who stood near and said: 
“T don’t blame you for crying. Anybody would cry to lose Miss Nancy. 
She was the only nice child you had, anyhow, and the only one-I ever 
did like in the whole family ”—was a person of good heart and 
kind intention, but she was not tactful. She had not exercised her- 
self in grace of expression. Grace in giving goes a long way toward 
making a gift acceptable. It always shows some forethought and 
care, some feeling for the recipient’s needs or tastes, and a little 
effort and tenderness on our own part in the selection and the tender 
of the gift. 

After all, giving is but lending an outward and visible form to 
an inward and spiritual grace; the gift is but the tender of a concrete 
bit of our love. 


T the annual meeting in Baltimore lately of the American As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality, 

the secretary of the New York Milk Commission talked about milk 
depots, but laid the main stress on 





mothers. “In the last analysis,” he 
Infant =r Mot insisted, “infant mortality is to be 
and Mothers solved, not by philanthropy nor by in- 











stitutions, nor by the medical pro- 
fession nor by the state, but by intelligent motherhood,” and he 
left the problem “up to the mothers,” as he tersely put it at the end 
of his talk. ni 

But how can the uneducated mother solve a problem demanding 
knowledge? We do not mean, either, the mother of the tenements, 
who cannot speak English. There is no education of any mothers 
in America. The American girl is educated almost to death in 
many other respects, but she is left to find out for herself how to 
deal with an ailing baby when the responsibility for its precious 
little life rests mainly with her. The doctor has a long and thorough 
education, the niurse a training of years, but the mother brings only 
ignorance to the most responsible place in the triad. 

Why is it? For one reason, we are answered that many girls 
never marry. Why teach the duties of motherhood to them? But 
how many girls use algebra after graduation? Yet algebra is taught 
in every high-school curriculum. Nor is it only the married woman 
who will need the knowledge of how to care for infants. The maiden 
aunt who never has other peop'e’s children to mother for a while 
is a rarity. The friendly visitor, the single woman interested in 
charities, both need education along this line if they are to begtighly 
valuable workers for the community. 

If infant mortality is “up to the mothers,” why not teach girls 
the fundamental principles as to the care of children? Is there 
any other way out of it than education ? 


, 


HERE is almost always a little sinking of faith when we stand 
face to face with death and see the life itself, the personality, 
escape. We have no sense wherewith to trace that which is gone. 
Something, the totality, the vital prin- 





ciple, seems extinct, and we were more 
than mortal if we did not lose heart. 

Then a woman must muster her 
courage, arrange her thoughts, and ask 
herself honestly if this be all. Can she believe for a moment that 
consciousness is no more than an unfortunate accident in a chaotic 
and material universe ? 

So far as we know there is constant transformation in the world; 
but no sheer loss. Also we know that the life-principle is no visible, 
material part of the body. Dissectors cut up all kinds of bodies, 
living and. dead, but never one has found the life-principle itself. 
Thought may be concurrent with the action of the blood upon the 
brain cells, hut no one has ever proved that the blood so acting 
caused thought. Finally, the chief virtue of which we have need 
in this life of close horizons and small vision is the trust that is 
born of courage. 

So when we look on death, it is the moment to believe most 
fervently in life. Our eapacities are blunt and meagre, and to 
despair lest the universe shall not contain more than we can see 
and grasp is as foolish as to build up sheer fancy pictures of possible 
forms of futurity. To live wisely we must have the courage of life, 
and that can only coexist with faith in life’s significance. 

“What,” asks Whitman, “did you think life was so well pro- 
vided for—and death, the purport of all life, is not well provided 
for?” 

“T do not doubt that whatever can possibly happen anywhere, 
at any time, is provided for, in the inherences of things; 

“T do not think Life provides for all, and for Time and Space— 
but I believe Heavenly Death provides for all.” 


The Sight 
of Death 











Copyright, 1910, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 
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For contemplation he, and valor formed, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace. 
—Paradise Lost. 


NCE I heard about a man who used 

: to pray for his wife every night 
Y when he said his prayers. I mean, 
‘AY when he was a boy and hadn’t any 
wife yet. But -he meant to have 
7 one, some day. I heard them tell 
that story at dinner one time when 
there was company, and we were all 


laughing. 
Mother said, “Would you like more strawberries, 
Nick dear?” And that made me listen of course. I 


guess I know when they’re trying to distract my 
attention with other things. I ate the strawberries; 
but I don’t eat with my ears (like Mops), and IL 
listened as much as ever. And somebody said, on top 


“IF YOU DON'T, I'LL JUST—GET MARRIED!” 










of the story, that it was a great safe- 


guard to marry young, if a man had 
sense enough to choose the right wife 
when he saw her. That’s what set me 
thinking. 

The story wasn’t very funny, seems 
to me. I think it was ever so good of 
him to pray for her when he didn’t know 
her, and to add her on to the whole list 


of things he wanted. (Once just before 
Christmas I went to sleep saying my prayers; the 


list was so long. And if mother hadn’t found me, I’d 
have had Lungs, what with the draught, she says. 
But J hadn’t thought about my wife then.) And 
mother needn’t have supposed I’d pray for my wife 
just because I heard about a boy that did. I'd find 
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out what she was like first, anyway, and decide if 1 
wanted her. I don’t see why it’s a safeguard, either; 
but I didn’t say a word about it. Only I began to 
look around at everybody and make up my mind. 

It’s true, it sets you thinking. There were ever so 
many girls I liked very well; but just as soon as | 
adopted any of them in my head, and called it my 
wife, she began to look different. There’s Olive. She’d 
be nice enough if she wasn’t forever losing things out 
of her pockets and off her dress all over creation; and 
as long as we’re in school, we boys have to pick them 
up for her; but out of school—catch me! When I do, 
I keep ’em. Fve got six hair-ribbons, and eleven jack- 
stones, and three postage stamps, and a button, and 
half a whole string of little shiny green beads she 
was stringing, and a list of exports, and perfect mil- 
lions of handkerchiefs, which saves me taking mine. 
And it’s all very well to keep the things, for fun; 
but you’d get fearfully tired picking them up. 

And then there was Nettie; I never thought half 
so much of her. We used to pull her hair when we 
went by, and say, “Hello, astrakhan!” (It’s that 
curly black fur; my mother has a jacket made of it.) 
But as soon as I began to decide about my wife, lL 
thought she’d better have curly hair. If she could 
look like Nettie, and run like Olive, she’d be all right. 

Then there’s Dot Tyler; she isn’t so pretty and 
she’s a good deal too smart, and she knows it! But 


she has a nice mother, and I’ve been there to Tea. ( 


They know exactly what you like to eat, and how 
much. And they have the best shortcake you ever 
heard of. So I think it would be nice if Dot’s mother 
came and lived with us. I mean, if I made up my 
mind to marry Dot—I mean, I thought. Because I’ve 
changed my mind about lots of things. 

It isn’t so easy as you might suppose, though, 
looking for your Wife. People keep driving it out of 
your mind all day; and if you get thinking in school- 
time, you’re sure to be kept after, for inattention. 
And if you decide, and try to get sent on an errand 
to her house to see her again, her people don’t know 


what you’re there for, and they don’t always send her © 


down. And then, you can’t tell whether you want her 
mother to keep house for you until they ask you to 
stay to Tea. And then there’s all the other things 
there are to think about—just now it’s marbles. But 
what started me off hunting in earnest was football. 
I mean, I was teasing mother to let me play; and of 
course she wouldn’t, for years and years—perfect ages. 
And I said right out, “If you don’t, I'll just—get 
married!” And she laughed and laughed and laughed 
and said, “Oh, you’ve been thinking over that story 
of Uncle Harry’s. I knew you would remember that.” 
So I was mad. I asked her once more, “ Well, why 
can’t I begin to play football now?” But she wouldn’t 
give in. And so I didn’t say one word more about 
my Wife. But I just went out hunting. I don’t re- 
member the day it first came into my head; but one 
afternoon 1 thought of the greatest Idea! They sent 
me with a note over to Mrs. Robertson’s; and there 
was her daughter, who has been Abroad for years and 
years, just home. (She grew up over there, and she 
knows everything you can.) Well, there she was, 
sitting on the piazza with a man; and they talked to 
me while I waited for the answer to mother’s note. 
I suppose my wife was on my mind; but, anyhow, the 
minute I saw him, I knew he was hunting for his 
Wife, too. He kept looking so much at het and think- 
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ing it over. And I could see he was staying and 
staying and hoping they’d ask him to Tea. And he 
looked so hard at her that it gave me an Idea. 

A grown-up wife! Oh my, wouldn’t she have been 
simply great! And grown-up, too. (For as long as 
you have to wait till you’re grown up before you get 
married, it’s much more sensible, after all, to choose 
your wife when she’s grown up, too. You're not half 
so sure what she’ll be like, when you see her running 
round in short clothes.) This one was simply— Well, 
wasn’t she pretty, though! You’d have wanted to see 
her with her hair down, like Nettie’s and Olive’s and 
Dot’s. It was that shiny kind, gold and reddish, that 
we used to call Carrots Carrots for, so she wouldn’t 
know how much we liked it. (We pretended that it 
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was plain red, you know—for if she had known how 
much we liked it really, it would have been bad for 
her. And she found it out, one day; and you couldn’t 
walk on the same side of the street, she took up so 
much room with her head!) Well, Miss Robertson 
must have been about six feet high, with the most 
beautiful white hands, and rings on them. I do like 
nice hands (for grown people); though, of course, 
if she had ever been wood-carving or digging bait or 
really working hard, they couldn’t have been like that. 
She used so much elegance in talking, too. And her 
dress was trailing all around on the floor out of the 
steamer-chair she was sitting in; and she had on 
shiny brown slippers with puffy things on them like 
little bits of cabbages, but they were pretty; I liked 
them. 

Then she was telling all about Europe and Egypt. 
And if there’s anything I do want, it is a wife that 
can travel. (I believe I’d rather do that than any- 
thing in the world. And then we’ll explore Central 
Africa, and quiet the savages with barrels of beads 
and things.) Anyhow, she had seen everything: Na- 
poleon’s tomb in Paris, and Punch and Judy, and 
boys diving for pennies, and dogs running with milk- 
carts. And it was me she was telling it to, not him 
at all, She hardly looked at him. He didn’t seem to 
care about any of those things. But she does, and so 
do I. And she loves to travel, and so do I! (I mean 
I shall when I do.) 

Just then the answer to the note came down-stairs, 
and I thought I might have to begin and go. But just 
exactly as if she had heard what I was thinking of, 
she turned around to the girl and says, “ Maggie, 
bring the tea out here.” And she says to me, “ You 
walked all the way, didn’t you? And it’s very warm. 
Wouldn’t you iike some lemonade, maybe, and a muffin, 
perhaps?” Now, wasn’t she just my born Wife? I 
mean I thought she was. (Of course, if he had been more 
interesting, her attention mightn’t have been attract- 
ed to me. But he wasn’t, honestly. And so, as I say, 
she talked all the time to me. And she had the lemon- 
ade made for me. They both of them drank tea, when 
it came, instead—of all the stuff! And I give you my 
word, he looked as if he’d never even heard of Europe; - 








he was so stiff, and thinking all the time of other 
things. 

Well, when I went, my mind was made up; and | 
called her my wife all the way home. And it was 
about all I could do to keep it to myself. 1 came just 
as near shouting out at dinner-time, “ How about foot- 
ball now? I’ve got a wife! Ha! ha! What'd I tell 
you? Who said I wouldn’t!” and all that. (But 1 
didn’t; and now I’m glad I didn’t.) 

I was awfully pleased about it for a long time. I 
began to go to church before Sunday-school so [ could 
sit there and chuckle to myself when she went trailing 
up the aisle to their pew. And you could see all that 
stacks of pretty hair piled up under a hat as big as— 

I will try to tell about her hat. it was fearfully 
big and made of open-work straw like a trellis; and 
it had vines on it with that purple flower that grows 
in tassels, kind of. And altogether it made you think 
of a summer-house; only it was smaller, of course. 
And there I used to sit, looking at all that and think- 
ing to myself how smart 1’d feel if only they all knew. 
that it was going to be My Wife. I was really getting 
awfully proud of her. 

And after church, at the Sunday-school, Olive and 
Nettie and Dot Tyler—my, didn’t they look chunky 
and snubby and puggy! I don’t care how much they 
were dressed up. 

All this sounds as if it was going to have a happy 
ending. But grown people are always telling (when 
they think we aren’t listening) how things never end 
happily in Real Life. And I believe there’s something 
in it. 

Well, as I say, I took to going to church; and 
Sunday-school began to give me headaches regularly 
(just the other way from before). And I went on 
errands more and more; perfect millions of errands, 
that took me down past their house or else to the 
village. And I’d stop in to know if they wanted any- 
thing, as long as I was going. Mother used to say 
how willing | was; and when I went on errands for 
her she used to give me back more of the change, more 
and more. So we were all very nice about it. And 
everything in the world might have gone on being 
nice forever. Only I had to spoil it. 

It all came from my thinking that I’d better speak 
to My Wife about it (Miss Robertson, I mean, of 
course). Stuff! I always have to go and tell things, 
sooner or later. If I’d only held my tongue, every- 
thing would have stayed just the same, and she would 
have kept on being My Wife. Anyway, I could have 
kept on calling her that, and owning both sides of 
the street. But I had to go and ask her! 

This is how it was. One evening { brought the mail 
up to their house for them, and sat down on the steps 
a minute. And they opened the papers; and her 
mother said, “ Gracious!” or something like that. “ Do 
listen to this. Here’s So-and-so’s marriage—and [| 
never knew! We must send her something, Helen.” 
(That’s her name. I think it is beautiful.) And 
then she says, “ Of course.” And she went on to say: 
“It was to be a very quiet wedding—only announce- 
ments later. That is why we didn’t hear. But we'll 
go and choose: something together. What shall it be?” 

That made me open my eyes pretty wide. I had 
forgotten all the things that could happen. And if 
weddings can be as quiet and sudden as all that, it 
seemed to me that somebody ought to say something. 
1 don’t remember exactly what [ was thinking. But 
it made me feel in a hurry. Perhaps I thought she 
might marry somebody else before | grew up. Any- 
way, her mother went into the house after something; 
and | began to tell her about it, and just grunted once 
or twice and couldn’t think what to say. I don’t 
know why; but it didn’t seem as much all settled as 
I had made believe. And she says to me, “ What is it, 
Nick, my dear?” 

And I said to her, “Say, you tike me, don’t you, 
honestly now?” 

And she said, “ Why, of course I do. I’m devoted 
to you!” Well, that was awfully nice of her, I think. 
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. have been just right. 
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“YOU'RE NOT CHEEKY, ARE YOU? 


So I said, “ Well, I think you’re simply great! And 
I was going to say, I—I wish you’d marry me some- 
time. If you do, we'll travel all over the world!” 

Then, if you please (I suppose I might have known 
it), she began to laugh; and she laughed and laughed. 
I was astonished, I must say. I simply couldn’t laugh 
a bit. I don’t think it was as funny as all that. 
I sat there just like a china dog with his mouth 
open (that spotty thing the Tylers have beside their 
gate), and I stopped talking as quick as one of those 
little watches you can get for ten cents. And I 
felt exactly as if I’d been turned into a cigar-store 
Indian. (I mean I felt the way it looks.) 

She must have seen that my feelings were awfully 
hurt. I had always thought she was so nice. And 
pretty soon she rubbed my hair all up the wrong 
way (not that I minded that), and she gave me a 
hug. (I must say I think that was pretty mean of 
her; I’m too old for that, anyway!) And she says, 
“Oh, Nick, my dear! I really don’t believe you are 
in any position to marry yet a while. And when you 
do, it ought to be some Explorer of your own age. 
I see you hadn’t thought,” she went on saying, “ how 
really old I am. But I am ever so much too old. I 
really am.” 

I just sat there without saying anything any more 
than a broken whistle. It was all nonsense, you 
know; because she looks like a princess in a book, 
and nobody knows how old they are, or cares, either. 
And she knew that mighty well. She saw I didn’t 
believe a thing she was saying, though of course I 
was too polite to tell her so. Then she says, “ Don’t 
you believe I’m old, Nick?” And I says, “No, 1 
don’t!” (I have just said I was too polite to tell 
her. But I mean that I was going to be too polite. 
Only she asked, and [ just out with it.) 

“Oh, Nick!” said she. And then she turned my 
head around toward her, by my ear (but not so as 
to hurt, at all. I didn’t mind that). An! she said, 
“Do you remember when I went Abroad to study?” 
And says I: “ No, I don’t. You’ve been there all the 
time.” And she says, “ No, indeed, I haven’t. I was 
born here, and I lived here till I was older—older 
even than you! But / can remember you. I saw you 
the summer before I went Abroad.” 

Then I said: “ You remember me? Gracious! where 
was I then?” And I guess anybody would have asked 
the same thing. 

“Oh,” she said, “ you were about one year old; and 
that was nine years ago!” 

“Oh, is that it!” said I (but it made me feel funny, 
though she didn’t know it). 

“I was one year old. Great guns! I wonder what 
I looked like then!” 

Well, this is the meanest of all. She says (and | 
can’t remember just her words, and I don’t want to) 
that I looked ever so much like the Tylers’ baby. I’ve 
seen it, and I have a right to feel mortified. A 
wobbly, round-eyed, red-faced thing that can’t talk, 
and just tries to sit up and blow bubbles when you 
speak to it. “ You were a dear Baby,” she said to 
me. “And I remember you quite well. You liked me 
then and you like me now, and we shall always like 
each other for ever and ever.” 

“I’m not so sure, after this,” said I inside of my- 
self, but of course not out loud; and I took it back 
later, truly. For [ do like her; but not so much 
as I did when I thought she was My Wife. She would 
But it’s no use to think of it, 
now she says she saw me when I was one of Those. 
(She even said that she had wheeled me once, up and 
down the driveway, while my nurse was talking with 
somebody. I do think she needn’t have told me that.) 
It’s merciful, it seems to me, that we can’t ever re- 
member ourselves when we were Those; and I don’t 
think people need to tell us. Of course I know there 
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YOU WERE PLANNING TO MARRY ME?” 


are pictures of me (when I was one) in the album at 
home. But I never look at them, and so I don’t mind. 
And anyway, it isn’t like being reminded that you 
were wheeled around, once, with a blue silk um 
brella over your nose—and that you wore veils and 
bibs and thing, and blew bubbles, and swallowed gold 
pins and couldn’t talk. (I mean if your parents were 
well off.) 

But when I got up to go, she said, too, “ Good night 
Small Boy. You'll surely grow up, and marry, and 
go travelling some day. You'll be a great explore: 


Now that I think of it, you’d better marry Letty; 
she’s just as old as you are. Good night!” 

Letty, you see, is her niece, and she’s spending the 
summer with them, while her father and mother are 
away. I never thonght to say anything about Letty, 
because she was only a little girl, anyhow; and | 
hadn’t looked at anybody there, hardly, except my 
own Wife (all this waste of time) (And as I was 
walking home, you'd better believe I felt mean and mad. 
To tell me to marry Letty; as if anything would do! 

Yes, sir; | thought at first it was mighty mean 
But then, when I thought it over again, and remem- 
bered how much I liked her really (lL mean my 


grown-up Wife), I thought it nice of her, after all, to 
give me an idea for another Wife, as 
couldn’t be It. And then I remembered tha 


long as she 
Letty 


WE PRETENDED HER HAIR WAS PLAIN RED, YOU KNOW 


belonged in their family; and if her hair is short, it’ 
pretty nearly the same color as her aunt’s, (Onl) 
it’s tied up that silly way they do to girls, with a 
ribbon over each eye, like a poodle. Mops is not a 
poodle; he’s an Irish water-spaniel.) 

So to please her, I began to think about Letty 
And I made up my mind that for a Wife that isn’t 
grown up—if she’s got to be chubby, and puggy, and 
snubby—Letty would be as nice as anybody. Seemed 
to me she would be; but whenever [ had been there 
to Tea (with my first Wife), Letty was so little and 
quiet, I didn’t know what she meant to be when she 
grew up. And I never asked her, either. Then as | 
kept on thinking about it, I saw that, after all, it is 
better to marry somebody who cannot be enough 
older than you to remember you when you were a 


(Continued on page 28) 
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I. THE ROSY HOUR 
OW do I look, grandmother? Please 
notice the hang of the skirt par- 
ticularly. Do you think it’s too 
long? How do you like the new way 
of doing my hair? Doesn’t it look 
awfully old? Father gave me the 
gold chain—isn’t it a dear? Mother 
gave me my fan—and the pumps— 
white suéde, you see, with the new ankle-strap—I 
just had to have them! Mother called it a piece of 
extravagance, and said my old white slippers were 
quite good enough; or if I didn’t care for them, why 
not wear my nice new patent-leathers? When at 
least three of my friends have these! I should simply 
have died of shame if I hadn’t proper shoes. Why, I 
should have felt so conspicuous! I should have felt 
as if everybody were looking at my feet! 

Oh, of course, if they are all right it’s different! 
The stockings are real silk, and not many of the girls 
can wear threes! Yours were twos and a half when you 
were a girl? You cunning little grandmother! But 
you know how big the girls are nowadays! Nearly 
every one I know is half a head taller than her 
mother. 1 suppose your waist didn’t measure more 
than eighteen or nineteen inches; mine is only twenty- 
three! 

But how do I look—really and truly? Father lifted 
his head just long enough to say, “ Beautiful!”—and 
down it went again into his old newspaper! Mother 
actually turned her back on me, while she “ hoped 
the inside of my head was as well furnished as the 
outside!” You aren’t busy, are you? And you know 
how terribly important it is for a gir) to look well at 
her graduation! 

. . » You do think so? Well, I will say you have per- 
fect taste, and if you say I’m all right I am satisfied. 

. Now Ill take plenty of time to put on my new 
long gloves properly while we visit together until the 
carriage comes. 

Isn’t it lucky I haven’t got to say anything? No 
Commencement honors for your child! 1’m frightened 
half to death as it is—just to think of standing up 
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in the front row on the platform, and coming forward 
to take my diploma right before everybody. I should 
die if I had to speak—I know I should! Why, just 
to declaim in school used to make me sick for. hours! 

Isabel says she knows of at least siz people who 
are going to send flowers. To tell the truth, I’m a 
little bit anxious about the flowers. I’m not sure of 
anything but the roses from home; and with other 
girls getting five or six bouquets,*it would be dread- 
fully mortifying to have only one or two! Why, I 
should simply sink through the floor! 

All the same, I was never so happy in my life! It’s 
lovely to be really grown up. I’ve no end of plans. I 
intend to make something of my life! You'll see. 
. . . Father thinks I had better stay quietly at home 
for the present. Well, perhaps I may, just for a 
year or so, till I look about a little. But, of course, 
home isn’t going to satisfy me forever. I’ve got to 
live my own life like other people! 

We women don’t live our own lives? Why, grand- 
mother! I haven’t the very smallest idea of getting 
married; and, even if I di@, I should consider it 
nothing more or less than an equal partnership. 

But my scheme of life doesn’t take account of boys— 
well, men . . . you needn’t smile, grandmother! I can 
tell you some of us have signed our declaration of 
independence, and we’re ready, to fight, if necessary, for 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness! 

That’s Isabel’s essay to-night—‘ The Search for 
Happiness.” It’s perfectly beautiful; all about the 
Long Road and the Blue Flower and the Quest of the 
Ideal! But if 1 had written it—I know I’m not clever, 
like Isabel—but if I had written it, I should have left 
out all those high-sounding things out of books and 
said just what I think, and that is that we can be 
happy and we ought to be happy! I’m eighteen—l’m 
well and strong—and I think it’s a beautiful old 
world! I never could see why grown-up people should 
mope around and talk about the disappointments of 
life. I’m not one to give up so easily, I can tell you; 
I mean to plan for what I want and get it! The 
audience wouldn’t have applauded my essay, I dare 
say; and certainly they wouldn’t have cried over it; 
but it would have been practical, and what’s more, it 
would have been true. ... Kiss your child good-by, 
dear, darling little grandmother! My real life begins 
to-morrow! 


Il. THE GOLDEN HOUR 

The most wonderful thing has just happened... . 
I don’t know how to tell you. . .. Oh, mother, are 
you sure you'll understand? The greatest poet that 
ever lived couldn’t find words golden enough to paint 
my Golden Day. I seem to look down the years, and 
to see it shining like a sunlit peak high over all my 
life and on to the gray end of it. I never could bear 
to think about growing old before to-day; now I don’t 
mind even that: it seems very beautiful and very 
peaceful, after all—just two old people sitting in the 
shadow, with the same holy memories in their hearts. 
...+ You see what has happened, don’t you? This 
morning there was only one of me, as usual; and 
somehow I was feeling a bit tired of that one; now 
there are—there are two of us! No matter what 
comes, I can never look at life single again! 

When he asked me to climb the hill with him for 
the last time—you know he has to go back to Montana 
the day. after to-morrow—I knew quite well at the bot- 
tom of my heart that I was sorry it had to be the 
last! But I didn’t intend for a minute to let the 
feeling crawl up out of its proper place. It stayed at 
the very bottom, where it belonged, not daring to stir. 
I was very stern with it, I can tell you! 

We set off in the best of spirits, you remember, 
mother! I almost thought you looked at me a little 
bit strangely when you stopped me there in the dark 
corner of the hall to make sure that I had on thick 
shoes! . . . Now don’t tell me that you had one of 
your premonitions! I didn’t have any myself—well, 
not just then! Really and truly, I didn’t expect any- 
thing in particular of this day. We have had so many 
good days together! We have been such fast friends 
all this year—and Roger even hadn’t made up his 
mind to speak to-day; he told me so! 

He said it was just that ... we were such 
comrades . . . we always liked to do the same things 

. we understood each other ... and he was des- 
perately afraid of going too far or too fast for me— 
of seeing me look startled or grieved or—anything at 
all but just sympathetic and dear as I always did! 

Roger isn’t impatient and selfish like most men, you 
see, mother! I have known men act positively cross 
and ungrateful when you promised always to be their 
true friend. Now he really cared about our friend- 
ship. ... That pale, shy friendship, like the earliest 
spring flower—we lost it somewhere on the hilltop 
where we found our love! 





I’m so glad it was not between any four walls, but 
out in the open—on the hilltop overlooking the world 
—that my golden hour came to me! I felt that I was 
in the church not made with hands, when we two ex- 
changed perpetual vows. It was our real marriage— 
the spiritual marriage, mother! I don’t belong to my- 
self any more. I feel set apart . . . dedicated to his 
happiness! 

Roger says that he sees my face everywhere. .. . I 
sha’n’t brush back these little curls any more. . . he 
likes them. And I shall never wear anything but 
white again... well, perhaps in winter. . . but 
Roger likes me best in white! Mildred can have that 
pink frock of mine that she always admired so much. 

You know you always called me your “ outdoor 
girl,” and said I was too big and breezy for these 
little rooms ... well, I shall have plenty of room 
where we are going! The West is the only place to 
draw a full breath in, after all, Roger says! He was 
telling me all about the ranch, and the cattle, and his 
prospects; and he asked my advice about the addition 
he is building to the ranch-house, and especially the 
furnishing ...oh, that was all before! He just 
asked my advice as a friend, you know; and I was so 
interested, and suggested everything in keeping—it’s a 
log-cabin house, the real thing; and I advised Navajo 
rugs, and buifalo horns, and wolf-skins, and mission 
chairs and tables ... won’t it be splendid? Roger 
has a horse all broken for me to ride. We shall ride 
the range together! 

Don’t look so sober, mother dear! I shall really be 
ever so much nearer to you now than | was before 

. even when I am in Montana! You see, | put ail 
my girlhood behind me to-day. ... What a selfish 





little wretch I have been! IL seem to wake up all at 
once and begin to understand—what I never had even 
a glimmer of before—and that is what it means to be 
a woman! I believe I used to think myself just a 
little bit too good for any man. . . now I only wish 
I were a hundred times nicer and sweeter! I have 
to represent all of womanhood to Roger; isn’t that a 
solemn thought, mother dear? 

Yes, I couldn’t help seeing that you always put the 
others first; but then it seemed natural to do that 
when one is old—one has had one’s good times, 1 sup- 
pose! I always meant to have mine. ... Now I see 
things differently. I am only twenty-two, but I can 
never put myself first again, never! 

My plans? How foolish it is for a girl to make 
plans! It’s his plans I think of now! He is going to 
do a man’s work in the world, and I shall make a 
little place for him to come back to and rest and 
be happy and gather strength for the next day’s toil. 
I love his work—it’s so big and manly; but I'll tell 
you a little secret—it would be just the same if it 
happened to be anything else! Nothing could make 
any difference! I almost hope there will be trouble 
and sickness and all that, so that I can show him 
what a woman’s faith really means. The greater the 






trial, the purer our love will grow; for it will come 
through the fires purified of even a selfish thought— 
I know that it will, mother! I know him as I know 
myself; I believe in him . . . well, if it wasn’t wicked 
I could almost say, as I believe in God! 


. 


Ill. THE PURPLE HOUR 

Yes, dear, she’s gone; gone, you might say, without 
a word: and it’s this is the real hour of my travail— 
not that dark mystery of anguish, one-and-twenty 
years ago! My little baby, that I would have given 
my life for! . . . My little, little girl! 

I might as well speak out for once . . . and I will 
speak out! I, even I, wanted something of life! 
There was actually a time when I had my likings and 
my longings, my tastes and fancies, like other people 

. what have mothers to do with such things? Oh 
yes; I gave it all up willingly, even eagerly, of course; 
my horse was sold before Ina was born—I’ve never 
ridden since! I, the “outdoor girl” that they called 
me, to lead the dull, indoor life of all womankind! 

Do you think I haven’t noticed the difference be- 
tween my clothes and yours? I lost interest in my 
clothes before Ina was three years old; there wasn’t 
much money then—has there ever been? I wore my 
trousseau gowns to rags, and cut up the hand- 
embroidered chemises and things to make her bits of 
frocks and tiny petticoats! By the time she was 
fifteen and going to dances, my thrifty black dresses 
and black hats—I always hated black, but it is 
economical—were built to last their three seasons 
without attracting attention, while three pretty new 
ones in one season were accepted by her without any 
special enthusiasm! 

That J should always be the one to give up—to stay 
at home—to do without things—it has been the 
merest commonplace te them both. I’m not blaming 
Roger ... he’s just like the rest of the men, and 
you know what that means! A kind husband, as 
husbands go . . . you are married, too, and you know 
how it is. ... I am necessary to his comfort—that’s 
about all; he has long ago lost sight of the real Me! 

But isn’t it curious, dear? . . . I really believe, look- 
ing back, that I was just as cocksure of myself as Ina 
is—at her age! I hope I wasn’t quite as selfish .. . 
but the strange part of it is, I didn’t think I was 
selfish or grasping at all. I actually thought I had a 
right to be happy in my own way! I supposed that 
was what life was for! Only fancy such assurance! 

And when Roger and I were engaged . . . I should 
have been indignant if any one had told me then that 
the engaged period is the happiest of a woman’s life! 
I felt myself on probation for a paradise that I hadn’t 
deserved! I was so unbelievably humble . . . so in- 
credibly blissful . . . so absolutely certain that I had 
sounded the heights and depths of a woman’s experi- 
ence! I took such delight in fancying that I was 
giving up everything for love—why, I hadn’t given up 
anything—yet! I expected quite as much as I gave, 
really; though no one could have convinced me of it 
just then! 

Even the hard, early days of motherhood carry their 
own compensation ...ah me! the sweetness of the 
little creature that is all your own... all your own 
for a few short weeks; and then—never again! IL 
don’t pity the tired girl-wife any more—I envy her. 
. . - L envy the mother so proudly ignorant—so brave- 
ly helpless in her new dignity; hers are the trials 
that wear the body but never sear the soul . . . that 
bring gray hairs, but no bitter thoughts. Aching 
limbs and sleep torn to tatters . . . neglected friend- 
ships and forgotten pleasures . . . a kiss or two pays 
for all such. We women know. 

But these barren middle years . . . when the kisses 
are no longer forthcoming, or even if they are, have 
somehow lost the old savor ... when the husband 
you worshipped as a demi-god in the twilight of 
romance sits opposite in broad daylight as a very 
human, very commonplace, alas! sometimes very un- 
lovely, male . . . when your own cherished flesh and 
blood, quite overtopping you in height and assurance, 
looks you straight in the eye and asserts her in- 
dependence in no measured terms ... when, thrown 


back upon yourself for resource, you discover that 


you have lost the trick of holidays and no longer find 
perennial pleasure in trying new ways of doing your 
hair—surely these are the unrewarding years! 

. .. Oh, my dear! my dear! what a fool I am! 
You are altogether right. Nothing can take this from 
me—I have lived! I have tasted youth... love... 
motherhood . . . the supreme passion . . . the supreme 
sorrow! Even now my child has left me with the kiss 


of habit and the smile of utter self-absorption—left me 
tired, and lonely, and middle-aged, and disappointed 
. . - but of one thing I cannot be bereft—I have been a 
mother! 

And now, she too must live... 


and love... and 
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suffer; and as the beautiful body withers, shall not Ina 


too develop a soul? It may have been a mistake from 
my point of view—this marriage of hers—yet if she 
have the strength in herself, she will make something 
of it, and if not, she would fail, anyhow. It 
choice, not mine, that she must abide by; and so every 
ounce of her woman’s pride and honor will be on her 
side if it comes to a struggle. ... Don’t I know? 
Didn’t J marry for love? 

Roger, poor boy! thinks he loves me just as well as 
ever; and it would never occur to him to question 
my devotion! After all, now that I can do nothing 
more for Ina, why shouldn’t I try whether my husband 
needs me? 


is her 


IV. THE AZURE HOUR 

Why, no, dear child; I don’t want anything... . 
It’s sweet of you to offer, but I couldn’t let you stay 
at home with me. Run right along, dearie, and have 
a good time with the others. I don’t mind being left 
alone. I have my thoughts for company... . 

You want to help entertain my company? You want 
me to put on my prettiest dress and the real lace 
fichu, and have a party of our own . . . just the two 
of us? You darling! ... The idea of wanting to 
dress up your old grandmother! ... You'll laugh 
if I tell you a secret. You see that picture on the 
table—the one in the silver frame—my class photo- 
graph! Do you know, dearie, I feel as if that girl 
were Me a great deal more than the Me I am now. 
The strange, dim, far-away white face I see in the 
glass—not so much woman as ghost—I don’t think of 
myself as looking like that—to myself I am the rosy, 
brown-haired girl of eighteen! We'll have her for our 
guest to-day ... she’s just about your age, in spite 
of the old-fashioned dress . . . and ten to one, she’s 
thinking your very thoughts! 

You thought you were going to be so happy to-day, 
didn’t you, dear child? And then—what was it... 
the new frock wasn’t a suceess? Somebody you had 


hoped to see wasn’t coming? Never mind. . . it will 
all come out right next time. ... You know that, 


don’t you? There is always a next time . .. we can 
always hope until to-morrow ... and to-morrow it 
is somebody else’s happiness we pray for... and 





then perhaps for a while we cease to pray at all 
and, after all, it’s only at the very last 
you would say—wouldn’t you?—that 
anything left—neither beauty nor strength 
child nor lover—it’s only then that we taste happi 


ness! 


hour, when 


there isnt 


neither 


The lesson that wasn’t in any of our books at school 
. love taught us only 
motherhood stumbled over the pages and blotted them 
with foolish tears ... that learned at last, 
dearie! Only think! No 
mistakes—no more humiliations 
book will be 
we sit peacefully 
waiting ... 
Don’t sob so, dear child! Go and talk 
in the silver frame... that girl was just 
. She wanted to be happy . . . she expected to be 
happy ... she would be happy! Now look 
into my eyes and believe me when I tell you that she 
is happy! I know—I know that you didn’t mean 
that kind of happiness—you don’t know yet that it’s 
only when we have learned to do without things that 
we really have them—only when we let go of 


the alphabet und even 
lesson is 


more weariness no more 


it’s learned, and the 
and 


another minute. . 


folded 


closed in 


with hands, waiting . 


to the girl 
like 


you 


straight 


(ur- 


selves that the Not Ourselves floods in and fills 
and satisfies... . 
You see, now, how it is that [ am never lonely 


when I sit here in my room, as you think, alone. ‘The 
brown-haired girl of eighteen is close by 
Roger at twenty-five—the handsomest man | have ever 
seen! . and my baby—your mother, dear, with the 
clinging arms and the soft, little curls! | 
walk again the green-walled wood-road with its criss 
cross lights sifting through the leaves . . . I smell the 
. yonder 


. and my 
seem to 


sweet-fern and spicy wintergreen . . stands 
the dogwood-tree all in white, like a bride! 
life—mine—every woman's life that I live so . it’s 
the world’s summer, not just my Day in 
it’s Love, Love, Love—not my lover only ! 
You thought I had been mourning him 
was never so near as he is to-day. The veil is getting 
thinner—thinner—between my Soul and the Infinite 
Remember, dear child, that-it isn’t what happens to 
us, it’s our struggle against it, that makes the tragedy 
of life. It’s our consent that makes its happiness. 


It’s your 
June... 


why He 
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Il 
R. AVERSLEIGH had been at home 
himself for some hours, expectant, 
and then anxious, walking the 
floor, and looking from the win- 
dows into the gray of the evening. 
P? And at last he was down on the 
brilliantly lighted pier, with vari- 
ous others as anxious as_ he, 
if that could be, when the Sea 
Drift came to her moorings. 

Emily had been calling on all her nervous strength 
in order to keep a calm front. But the moment she 
had landed and saw her husband in the flare of the 
electric light she sprang to his side and laid her hand 
on his arm. “Now,” she said to Van Styne, in a 
low, clear voice that every one heard, “you will 
apologize, and apologize abjectly, or my husband shall 
have you whipped till you ery for merey!” and her 
beautiful eyes blazed. 

Mr. Van Styne looked at her husband, who was 
not only his size and a half again, but whose clean 
living and consequent strength of muscle were quite in 
evidence. “I cry for merey now,” he said: “It was 
all a jest. I thought you could take a joke. It seems 
you can’t. I apologize. I apologize abjectly, what- 
ever that may be.” And then he laughed. “ What a 
little vixen it is!” he added to Mr. Marks. 

“T refuse ever to speak with you!” she said. And 
then she turned and walked away with Mr. Aversleigh. 

“He is a dreadful little wretch!” she said, as she 
went. “I hope I shall never see his face again!” 
And one of Mr. Aversleigh’s ghosts was laid. But 
the other one, the possibility that Emily might not 
have married him if he had not been able to give her 
all the luxury and flower of life—that ghost still 
walked. 

And as Mr. Aversleigh had asked his young. wife, 
on their wedding-day, if she were going to be happy, 
so, whenever he ventured to put hope to the touch, he 
asked her if she were happy now. 

“Happy?” she said. “It seems as though there 
should be a new word for it!” 

“ The world is still bright to you?” with his sudden 
and transtiguring smile. ’ 

“It is a perfect world!” 

“And you enjoy your life?” 

“What a thankless thing I should be if 1 did not! 
I enjoy every hour of it—the dinners, the dances, the 
operas, the dresses, the drives, and—and ”—-she looked 
up at him, half shyly, half tenderly—“ and you!” 

But Mr. Aversleigh would have been so much hap- 
pier had she left out mention of the dinners, the 
dances, the drives, and their kind! When one is de- 
termined to torment himself, nature puts everything 
ready to his hand. 

You would have said, had you seen Mrs. Aversleigh 
in these early years of her marriage, that she was 
indeed the ideal woman, so far as appearances make 
one seem that; the one most beautiful woman in the 
world, perhaps, unless it were your own sweetheart 
and ideal—the woman who is born once in a genera- 
tion, as if she were a type of the perfection that 
the race can reach. The splendor with which Mr. 
Aversleigh had surrounded her seemed only her proper 
atmosphere. She became it well, he used to say. 
When one night—his wife having read him the poem— 
he dreamed of seeing the Blessed Damosel leaning over 
the ramparts of the sky, she wore the very gown Kmily 
wore when going out to a festivity from which he 
had been excused. In spite of the fact that pale gold 
tissue is not the ordinary wear of spirits, yet to him 
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she seemed all of heaven. And there were the tiara 
and necklace and stomacher of the great Burmah 
rubies, every one a marvdl of tint and glow, but far 
less lovely than the soft -bloom on her oval cheek, 
and not with any such glow as that in the great, dark, 
tender eyes. He could not help smiling, though, 
as he awoke—laughing had come to be not much in 
Mr. Aversleigh’s line in these days—at the apotheosis 
of a gown of Callot’s. But, in point of fact, he 
would not have thought the Blessed Damosel of his 
dream of more worth than a paper doll, if she had not 
had that smile, that ingenuous sweetness, which was 
so much a part of Mrs. Aversleigh’s personality. 

Mr. Aversleigh was not a person who concerned 
himself with what we call the occult, and he looked 
for no especial cause for this dream of his, unless 
it were to be found in a bit of cheese that failed to 


_digest itself. He never thought of attributing the 


dream to a haunting thought of the possibilities of a 
change in his fortunes, through the peradventure of 
misfortune to his great enterprise, which might make 
also such a change in Emily as to remove her to 
regions beyond his reach; for, in this perpetual doubt 
of himself and her he doubted but that if he lost his 
wealth he would practically lose Emily with it. 

For, affairs in the Street were going very badly with 
Mr. Aversleigh just then. An unexpected crisis in 
European politics had sent certain bonds in which 
he had a large interest, and on which he relied for 
collateral in emergency, down and all but out of 
sight; the mining shares, of which he found himself 
foolishly short, had suddenly, on the discovery of 
new lodes, soared beyond ‘the most sanguine dreams 
of the operators; he had been caught, as he deserved to 
be, in a corner in wheat; and the big affair in which 
he had involved himself with Summersfield and Mad- 
ison and Mountcastle was troubling him out of measure. 
He could have withstood the unexpected decline of 
the bonds, as he did not wish to sell them, although 
their value for use was impaired, and he could average 
his mining loss against good luck in some industrials; 
but knowledge of our losses often reaches the public 
when no one knows anything of our gains, and Mr. 
Aversleigh’s credit had been called in question suf- 
ficiently to be very crippling in the existing state of 
the market; and now a crisis was reached in the great 
deal over which he had schemed and labored so sedu- 
lously, in which, in fact, he had risked everything, and 
out of which he was to come, if successful, not only 
with clean millions, but with his millions many times 
reduplicated. He dared not think of the other con- 
tingency—for it meant ruin. 

And so, walking home at quite a late hour for him, 
that day before his dream, Mr. Aversleigh had been 
worried and depressed. He felt as if he were in the 
wilderness and alone, for now his reverses threatened 
to be tremendous, and he dared not speak of them to 
his wife. And he was thinking—it was cértainly an 
off moment with Mr. Aversleigh—that it would be 
too much bliss on earth if a man’s wife could under- 
stand his business ventures and be one with him in 
them as in all else. And thereat his wife came to 


meet him, a shining apparition, in the gown of gold-- 


tissue with the dazzle of rubies; and he had acknow!- 
edged to himself that her province was jt 
radiant. And thus he would not detain her, anid after 
seeing her off had eaten his lonely dinner and had re- 
turned to the endless figures with which he could not 
work the miracle that should make 4wo and two make 
ten, and the sum and result of which seemed to him a 
death-sentence. f 

Mr. Aversleigh by and -by ‘heard the clattering of 
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the motor-car again, and he automatically covered 
over some of the papers as she entered on her re- 
turn. “I knew you were up,” she said, “up with 
my rivals, those terrible figures. I suppose they would 
be all Greek to me, if I tried to read them. Aren’t 
you rich enough now? Must you go on?” And she 
bent, dropping a light kiss on his forehead. “ And 
I having such a gay- time!” she said. “But I was 
the first to come away.” 

“ Well, there’s nothing gay in this!” he said, before 
he thought, feeling that she took his trouble so 
lightly, forgetting that she knew nothing about it. 


-““ It’s maybe the end of all things!” And he left the 


room hurriedly lest he should hear her exclaim, ‘“ How 
silly to be bothering about figures so!” and then 
kissing a finger to him and hurrying off herself to her 
light dreams—the “footless fancies of the golden 
day.” 

“What .can be the matter?” Emily said to herself, 
as she went up-stairs. “ Have I offended him? Ought 
I to understand those figures? Oh, I couldn’t; it needs 
special education. Why doesn’t he have confidence 
in me and make me understand? I wonder if he is 
ill? I am sure he works too hard.” She sat down 
at her window, when she had leisurely laid off her 
finery, and looked out, still wondering. A waning 
moon in a gap of the buildings beyond looked back at 
her like some evil sprite; she did not know east from 
west in the city, or a waning from a new moon; and 
she questioned vaguely why there should be a new 
moon so late at night or so early in the morning. And 
then the moon recalled to her an evening, now so long 
ago it seemed, an evening in that old life of hers, 
when they were all rowing on the river, and there 
was a new moon above the dark circle of the woods, 
half drowned in a rosy flare of sunset. The boats 
had been drawn together by some unwise rowers, and 
then in answer to a challenge she had risen in her 
place, reaching for a bough, her foot as light as a 
bird’s; and in the instant the boat had tipped, and, 
although as instantly it regained its balance, she had 
lost hers irremediably and had plunged into the dark 
water of the deepest pool. She shivered now with re- 
membrance of the cold surge of the water about her, 
and then she grew rosy warm again as she remembered 
also that in a heart-beat’s time Mr. Aversleigh had 
plunged after her. When she came to the surface in 
his grasp he had said, “Put your hand on my 
shoulder and we shall get to shore”; and she had had 
sense enough to obey him, the boats turning about and 
following, and then, when their feet touched bottom, 
he had taken her hand and run with her up to the 
house, that with her dripping clothes about her she 
might not get chilled in the air of the coming eve- 
ning. He had paused a moment, a single moment, 
at the gate, and wet as she was, as they both were, 
had caught her in his arms one swift instant, and 
half said, half sobbed: “ Thank God! Thank God! | 
have you safe, my darling!” And she said to herself 
now, as she put her rubies into the case and slipped 
the case into the safe, “How can I be so foolish! 
Of course, of course he loves me! But no one can 
think of two things at once, and he is thinking just 
now, it may be, how he can buy up the gap in the 
Milky Way!” 

Mr. Aversleigh was an exceedingly temperate man; 
but that night before he returned to his work he 
felt the need of something that should lift him up a 
little. And at the sideboard in the dining-room he 
was breaking a biscuit and sipping a glass of sherry, 
when in the diamonded glass of the sideboard’s back 
he saw the apparition of as strange a monster as 





“NOW,” SHE SAID TO VAN 


Caliban himself. It was the reflection of a face so 
distorted by the bevelled edges of the glass as to 
make half a dozen faces at half a dozen different 
angles, and all one face, and turning to the window 
he saw very distinctly there what could only be a 
man looking into the room. 

Mr. Aversleigh went with amazing quickness to 
the long French casement that opened to the floor, 
and threw it aside. “Step in,” he said, “ if you please. 
And take a glass of wine with me.” And immediately 
he had seized the man, who, caught in the tough wood- 
bine there, could not at once free himself and drop 
and run, and had jerked him by the collar of his reefer 
into the room. 

“You ain’t no right to do that!” the man ex- 
claimed. “I warn’t in your house. I was looking in 
your winder, just. A cat may look at a king.” 

“You are in my house now,” said Mr. Avers- 
leigh, “and there’s a jimmy in your coat and a 
dark lantern in your hand. It’s a cold night. Here, 
have this glass of wine. An albert-biscuit, or a 
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saltine? Now, I would like to have you tell me 
why you seiected this particular house for your 
job. Perhaps there isn’t another house in the row 
where the owner is in more want of what you are 
looking for!” 

“Money?” said the man. “ We don’t look much for 
money. Nobs don’t keep it lying round. But how 
about them jools your wife had on when her cloak 
dropped t’other night as she got out o’ the bubble?” 

“You wouldn’t have taken her trinkets from a 
woman’? Besides, it would have done you no good. 
Each of those stones is known by name to every 
jeweller in Europe and America, You couldn’t have 
disposed of one of them.” 

As Mr. Aversleigh spoke, he opened with the other 
hand, and without looking, a secret drawer in the 
sideboard, taking out a revolver that was kept there 
by Terence, the butler. “Now,” he said, “if you 
have finished your wine, kindly go before me to the 
door,” and with the revolver looking him in the face, 
before he could reach for his own, the man laughed 


STYNE, IN A LOW VOICE THAT EVERY ONE HEARD, “YOU WILL APOLOGIZE” 


grimly and went, unbarring and unlocking the door 
at Mr. Aversleigh’s direction and behind 
him, remarking that it wasn’t the usual way to dis- 
miss company, but as if quite satisfied at being dis- 
missed. And Mr. Aversleigh refastened the door, with 
the help of Terence, who had heard voices and now 
appeared, and secured the dining-room window, with 


closing it 


an immense added respect for his master, who returned 
to his figures. 

When Mr. Aversleigh at last 
wife was sleeping the sleep of the beautiful, so rosy 
and deep the sleep, so sweet the smile on her face, 
that he felt her spirit might be in heavenly places; 
and he turned away, half indignantly, for all, to think 
she could sleep so soundly in the midst of his trouble, 
and then laughing a little sardonically in his thought 
as he remembered the Sicilian sailor he had once seen 
in a great Mediterranean storm first praying to the 
image of his Madonna, and throwing it into the sea as 
the storm raged on. 


(Continued next month) 


went up-stairs, his 
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@A>, NE of the most difficult, heart- 
<-g@ty breaking, and fascinating features 
Lm» of writing and producing plays is 

4% the casting of them—titting the 
actor to the part. Of course we all 
want the ideal combination of the 
nersonality perfect for the part and 
4 the ability to play it; but as this 

neavenly sort of thing is very 
seldom found, it becomes necessary to chdose between 
ability and personality, and I’m sure that in most 
cases ability is the thing to take—the think that does 
most for the play. 

For instance, a man may be too fat to look ro- 
mantic; but if he has the power to play an impas- 
sioned love scene, to make us think that, after all, 
love’s young dream is the greatest thing in the world, 
let us take the fat man by all means, rather than 
his tall rival with the good nose and the fine legs 
but with less blood in his veins. As one writes, of 
course, the characters stand before one; their faces, 
their voices, their mannerisms, their yery souls, are 
as vivid, as rea] to the creator as those of the people 
with whom he has lived all his life. So imagine, 
if you please, the moment of agony, of awful suspense, 





when the author waits to bear the actor read the first 
lines of his part. : 

We are alone in the bare, desolate theatre, lighted 
only by a thin line of light from one,‘ border” or 
two “bunch lights,” the auditorium like a mysterious 
cavern in front, the full stage, without scenery, yawn- 
ing emptily behind. There is everything to kill 
illusion and nothing to create it, except the warmth 
of hope in the hearts of the workers, the abundant 
cheerfulness of the actors. So when, with the aid of 


two wooden chairs and a table, which must indicate 
a palace, a yacht, a drawing-room, or a forest, as 
the case may be, the actor begins to read, the author 
has either an exquisite sense of satisfaction or an 
awful agony of disappointment and fear. 

Mary Mannering bought my last play, A Man’s 
World, so soon after it was finished, almost before the 
ink was dry, and it went into rehearsal so quickly 
that there was no time to look ahead and choose a 


caste. We simply had to try people and keep on 
trying them at rehearsal until out of the survival of 
the fittest we got an adequate caste. 


This trying and turning away means the bitterest 
disappointment to a great many people, and it is surely 
one of the playwright’s keenest sorrows—this refusing 
and dismissing of those who are conscientiously doing 
the best they ean. Especially as the profession of 
acting is so heavily overcrowded, the supply is so 
much greater than the demand, and each season 
brings so much fresh young blood and enthusiasm 
panting to try its wings at the lowest salary, and so 
crowding out the older tried ones who need the work 
for life itself. Sometimes, too, after an actor has been 
accepted in a part, it is later necessary to make a 
change—painful as this may be. Then it is that 
the poor playwright is blamed, for of course it’s only 
his notion, his prejudice, that makes the change. The 
actor never thinks there could possibly be anything 
wanting in himself or that the change absolutely must 
be made for the good of the whole, still less that 
ihe author is in reality desperately sorry to be obliged 
to do this. 

The people for A Man’s World were an unusually 
difficult set to select, for most of the parts are short 
and sketchy and seem very easy to do, but on the con- 
trary they are peculiarly hard, for each one is a 
strongly distinct personality and must be strikingly 
marked as such by the actor, and yet played with a 
colloquial naturalness which seems not to be acting at 
all. 

Miss Mannering herself possesses this quality of 
naturalness to such a remarkable degree that any 
artificiality in those acting with her is intensified. 
The part which was the hardest to fill in this play 
seemed to be the very easiest to act, and every actor 
who applied for it assured me he could play it—that 
it was just exactly in his line; but after trying a long 
procession of all sorts and conditions, 1 began to 
despair of finding a good-looking young fellow with 
refinement and intelligence who could play the part, 
seeming not to be doing anything and yet who must 
necessarily do a very great deal. But, alas! this is 
the most difficult thing one can ask for in acting. 

Another part which we found very difficult to fill 
was that of “ Kiddie,” the five-year-old boy. A great 
many mothers presented themselves with a great many 
boys who wouldn’t do at all, and | began to wonder 
why on earth I had written a child’s part and to vow 
that I certainly never would be guilty of that rash- 
ness again, when a demure little girl presented herself 
as an applicant. She didn’t get much encourage- 
ment at first, but, bless you, she came back next day 
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with her hair bobbed and wearing a suit of her 
brother’s clothes, and a sturdier, stouter-legged boy 
one couldn’t have asked for. Then, too, she took her 
place to wait for her cue with such a business-like 
air that her fate was soon decided. She assumed the 
burden of the part with such a grave air of personal 
responsibility, and, moreover, she was so absolutely 
capable of what she had undertaken, that we were very 
much surprised because she cried when she scratched 
her nose on Miss Mannering’s brooch in one of their 
embraces—because she cried as any well-organized 
child should have cried in spite of the horrible calam- 
ity of interrupting the rehearsal. But once her work 
was over, the moment she stepped out of the character 
of “ Kiddie,” she became a very normal baby, interest- 
ed in nothing but baby play, with a great propensity 
for sitting on the floor, and with such a fine color 
in her cheeks and such a sweet unspoiled nature, that 
all one’s prejudices about stage children fell away. 
So we thank our lucky stars that Gertrude is play- 
ing “Kiddie.” A good my thousands of other 
people are glad, too, who ha¥e enjoyed her remarkably 
simple, natural performance. She is very proud of 
the fact that no one ever dreams she is a girl. 

Another disagreeable thing which a playwright or 2 
director very often has to do is to get certain results, 
to bring certain qualities out of the actor by methods 
which often seem at the a 4 most cruel and unkind. 
I remember after this play had been running for some 
time, Helen Ormsby, who plays the little miniature- 
painter so well, and whom I bless every time I look 
at her for being the reincarnation of the character, had 
lost her first freshness and had grown hard and stilt- 
ed in her scene of breakdown and tears. I wanted to 
make her really ery, to make her go all to pieces her- 
self in order to bring her back to her best work. As I 
walked up and down in front, doing all I could to 
make her ery, and feeling, oh, so sorry—I knew per- 
fectly well she was thinking I had suddenly grown 
absolutely unreasonable and hard to please, but she 
forgave me that night when the burst of applause 
came after her scene. 

Miss Mannering is all that is delightful to re- 
hearse—absolutely without plose of mind or manner, 
and nothing could be more sound and honest than her 
attitude toward her work, ane her outlook is that of 
a big sunny nature without pettiness. 

But these troubles of producing and casting plays, 
of coaching and directing the actors, are not the real 
troubles of the playwright at all. They are only the 
sweet troubles that he loves. Nor is it in the failure 
of plays that the deepest heartaches lie—for failure 
only means having one’s chance, and missing fire. The 
real tragedies, the places that are hardest to live 
through, come before one has ever had a play put on. 
It’s the waiting, the hoping, the heights of joy when 
some manager is going to produce a play at once, and 
the despair next morning when he isn’t going to pro- 
duce it at all, that make the heart sick and make the 
fight seem too long and too hard to «ver win. Oh, 
the things one does in those first struggles, at the 
expense of one’s common sense and good taste—trying 
to please, trying to sell! At the suggestion of a man- 
ager or a star who may possibly buy a play, one tries 
to turn a delicate little comedy into broad farce, or 
to change the entire meaning and motive of a play 
in order to let everybody be married in the last act 
and live happy ever after. One gladly works all day 
and all night trying to write a great play in a week 
for a lady who wishes to star and who thinks she 
wants a tragedy, but who really isn’t quite sure what 
she wants, only in the long run she is very sure she 
doesn’t want yours. One often meets a little incident 
like this. 

After having turned a play wrong side out to suit a 
certain man’s ideas, and after, wonder of wonders, he 
actually decided to take the play; when the end of 
my long waiting had come at last, when a great light 
filled the world which had been so black, and a peace 
which passeth understanding had gently fallen upon 
me, I went down to the all-important office of this all- 
powerful man, was ushered into the innermost holy 
of offices, with bated breath saw the contract lying on 
the desk to be signed, but was told by the gentleman 
that he had had some difficulty with the star, that 
in fact they had quarrelled,; and that he would not 
produce the piece, after all.. He was very sorry and 
I went out—to begin again. 

Before Walter Lawrence produced The Three of Us 
at the little old Madison Square Theatre in Twenty- 
fourth Street, almost every manager in town had re- 
fused the play, and some of the disappointments 
were so great that when at last Mr. Roi Cooper 
Megrue, who had been steadily knocking at one door 
after another for two years, trying to sell my wares, 
brought me the contracts to sign, with a check for 
real money, I was so dazed—it was so unbelievable— 
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that even my happiness was a little numb, and from 
that day to the opening night, some months after, I 
lived in a tense, doubting fear that nothing so mar- 
vellous could ever happen—that actors and uctresses 
would ever speak my lines in a real theatre. 

I was certainly fortunate that my first play fell 
into such skilled hands. George Foster Platt was the 
stage director, now filling that position at the New 
Theatre, and of course one of the cleverest and most 
advanced stage managers in this country. 

Carlotta Nilsson lent her genius to the leading role. 
How she worked! I’ve seen her eyelids drawn and 
pink with exhaustion, and yet she wanted to go on. 
Her delicacy, her knife-like intuition dissected every 
throb and shade of feeling of the girl she was play- 
ing with a truth that had left nothing more for the 
author to wish—in spite of the. fact that her person- 
ality was not at all that of the character. Nothing 
that can ever come to me again can quite reach the 
high note I felt as I watched Miss Nilsson and the 
whole excellent company unfold my little story, and 
with truth and understanding put life into my people 
and give me faith in my own work. When I first saw 
the carpenter’s tiny models of the stage settings, for 
which I had asked, and saw how exact, how perfect 
they were, it seemed as if a miracle had made them, 
and I wanted to creep off and ery, but of course I 
didn’t dare to do that lest I should make the “ lady 

thoress ” a weak and contemptible thing. 

/ The author certainly ought to produce and direct 


/ his own plays if he. has the ability and practical ex- 
| perience tu do it, for no matter how clever another 
| stage-manager may be, he can’t possibly see in the 


play all that the author does. The author sees the 
finished production as a whole, the completed picture, 
as he creates, therefore no time is needed for experi- 
menting. He goes straight at the thing as a whole. 
He knows every light and shade, every phase of 
character and its relation to every other character. 
Above all, he knows the tempo of each scene and of 
the whole play—and he starts each actor off in the 
right key at the first rehearsal, without letting him 
flounder in the wrong direction for some days. 

It is to Miss Maxine Elliott that I owe the pleasure 
of producing one of my own plays entirely by myself 
for the first time. Miss Elliott has such tremendous 
executive ability herself, such business capacity, and 
such an admiration for and faith in the work of women, 
that she was delighted to find a woman who could 
shoulder the entire responsibility. There wasn’t any- 
thing I couldn’t have for the production, from old 
mahogany down, and her genuine pleasure in the per- 
fection of detail in the things necessary to the old 
New England house in Myself—Bettina, and the New 
England atmosphere in which she herself was brought 
up, made it a delightful experience. 

Miss Elliott is a regal figure always, at rehearsals 
as every place else. She has a far greater sense of 
stage management, of seeing the thing as a whole, than 
is usual with an actress, who is very apt to see only 
her own part and to be quite blind to the .rest of the 
play. The troubles of a playwright are generally 
known to be the maddening sort that make him per- 
fectly justified in tearing his hair and cursing the 
universe in general, so I’m duly grateful for the good 
fortune I’ve had in the production of my few plays, 
but into the production of one of them were crowded 
most of the horrors that one hears about or imagines 
in connection with plays. 

I was not directing rehearsals myself, so I had the 
exquisite torture of sitting by and seeing it all go 
wrong while I dug my nails into my flesh by way 
of self-control. In the first place the play—my play— 
was all wrong—and also the people were wrong. They 
were not in the least suggestive of the aristocratic old 
family they were supposed to be and had no power of 
making themselves such. The sets were wrong. The 
fine old New York mansion, which was supposed to 
have kept the air of the Old World, looked like a 
boarding-house on upper Lexington Avenue, with the 
most hideous red plush furniture it has ever been my 
misfortune to see. Some of the wall-paper was so 
hideous that at the eleventh hour I rebelled and it was 
repainted, so that on the opening night the audience 
got a bracing smell of fresh paint as the curtain rose. 

The dress rehearsal was the typical thing with all 
its horrors. The sort of a dress rehearsal which, how- 
ever, is now rapidly dying out, thank goodness! Most 
people know nowadays that, in general, scenery can 
be ready, the dress rehearsal can be held in the day- 
time or early evening, can begin on time, and the actors 
can go home to bed like other good folk. 

But this one of which I speak was the kind which 
was called at eleven in the morning and lasted straight 
through till two o’clock the newt morning. The theatre 
was cold, the actors were cold, and sat about in their 


(Continued on page 46) 
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WHAT THE YOUNGEST SHEPHERD SAW. sy epitu ». tHomas 


The shepherds saw the agit. the light, But one, a shepherd boy, a boy,— In so far above, above 
And they were sore afraid: The t of their band e host as they defiled: 
The glory was so blinding-bright, (As Repay os as pure his joy), He held for all the world to love 

They needs their eyes must shade. saw an angel stand A little new-born Child! 
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sh spite of the December blasts 
R@which were sweeping around the 
v) corner, blowing thin skirts against 
oF thinner legs, whirling shaggy tam- 
}{f o’-shanters from unwary heads, and 

adding a bluish tinge to the al- 
ready chilled cheeks, a. knot of 
¥children were lingering one Sun- 
day morning outside the doors of 
the big Parish House that stands in the heart of 
New York’s East Side. A dozen or more of the 
feminine members of Miss Devons’s Sunday-school de- 
partment were eagerly discussing their teacher’s atti- 
tude toward the approaching Christmas festival. Be- 
ing a newcomer that year, she was still an unknown 
quantity as far as Christmas presents were concerned, 
but in other ways she had proved so satisfactory that 
the department as a whole had laid its eighty pal- 
pitating hearts at her feet in token of the great love 
they bore her. Among these hearts none beat more 
warmly than that belonging to Florabel—named as 
a compromise between what the Deaconess considered 
fitting and her mother’s leaning toward Floradora— 
and she listened with unfeigned admiration to her 
bosom friend, Louisa May, who was holding forth 
vigorously. 

“Tt ain’t no difference what Miss Sweeting done. 1 
guess Miss Devons ain’t no such slob, no ma’am, she 
ain’t. You see if she don’t give us elergant presents 
an’ no Bibles nor prayer-books, neither. Them’s for 
Confirmation, an’ me an’ Florabel’s goin’ up this year, 
an’ so’s six others from the department, so what would 
she be givin’ us prayer-books now for? An’ ain’t we 
got the Bibles for our lessons? Them ain’t no Christ- 
mas presents an’ I don’t care what you says; it’s all 
a lie, anyway.” 

The gentler Florabel shuddered at her friend’s fierce 
denunciations, while feeling that they were none too 
strong for any one who dared impeach Miss Devons's 
heart and judgment, but Louisa May’s opponent was 
undaunted. 

“You shut yer face, Louisa May,” she retorted, 
haughtily. “I tell yer L was promoted from Miss 
Sweeting’s class last week an’ before | left she was 
tellin? Miss Gray there was a meetin’ of all the 
teachers, an’ they was talkin’ over what we should 
have. An’ some says how we wasn’t to get no useful 
things ’cause our mommers should buy us clothes 
an’ umbrellas an’ 
gloves, don’t yer 
know, but we was to 
have somepin what 
would make us think 
what Christmas 
meant, An’ Miss 
Sweeting she says 
nothin’ don’t do that 
so quick as Bibles, an’ 
1 asks Mr. Brown 
could L get promot- 
ed an’ he sends me 
to the department.” 

In spite of this 
overwhelming evi- 
dence Louisa May’s 
faith in her teacher 
remained unshaken. 

“I guess Miss 
Devons ain’t takin’ 
no orders from Miss 
Sweeting,” she re- 
marked. “ Ain’t she 
hoss over eighty in 
the department, an’ 
Miss Sweeting ain't 
got only a dozen kids 
to mind. An’ I don’t 
believe nothin’ “bout 
them useful things. 
Ain’t we always got 
rubbers an’ mittens 
when we asked?” 

“ Me mother wants 
I should get an um- 
ber-ella,” remarked a 
small voice. ‘“ The 
last one got broke on 
the stairs when they 
was takin’ Mfrs. 
Casey away. Mom- 
mer helped the 
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police ‘cause she ain’t never been friends with Mrs. 
Casey, an’ the umber-ella got broke over-her hgad.” 
“Was it Mrs. Casey give your mormmer that black 
eye?” inquired Eliza Friedman, eagerly. ‘* We thought 
mebbe *twas yer popper smacked her when he was 
drunk last week.” , 


At this interesting point the ringing of a loud bell. 


announced the opening of the session, and the group 
raced into the building, almost upsetting one another 
in their eagerness to be the first in the room where 
the department sat. To-day there was an unusually 
large attendance, and, as Miss Devons looked at the 
seanty garments and the bright faces she felt a Sud- 
den desire to defy the element which had insisted in 
the teachers’ meeting that the Christmas spirit 
could best me inculeated by the presentation of ele- 
vating gifts, such as books and pictures, rather than 
by allowing the children to choose what they wanted. 

“Tf you give them useful things and let them 
choose,” one decided matron -stated, “they and their 
families will look upon Christmas as a gloritied 
bargain-counter where they can get what should come 
out of the family earnings for the price of a few 
Sunday-school lessons.” 

No useful gifts! And how could Jim come out in 
this biting weather unless he had a sweater to cover 
his thin chest? Were Mary’s little red hands to be 
chilblained all winter for lack of a warm pair of 
gloves, and was Florence to arrive on wet Sundays 
drenched to the skin because the family umbrella had 
been “ broke over Mrs. Casey’s head”? Miss Devons 
vowed with the rashness of youth that in her depart- 
ment at least the Christmas spirit should be ineul- 
cated by giving these children one chance in all the 
long year to have what they wanted—provided always 
the want was‘ within the limits of the treasury—and 
in this way ‘should they be filled with the Christmas 
joy and learn to impart it to others. 

While she mused thus in the’time devoted to the 
preliminary instruction of the different groups by the 
under-teachers, she caught an ecstatic whisper from 
the corner behind her. 

_ ““What opens an’ shuts eyes,” Lena was saying to 
her neighbor. “ Nefer haf I so seen, but so it iss. 
Blue eyes and gold hair—ach, wie wunderschén!” 

“ An’ yer goin’ to git it on Christmas?” 

“ Sure; so haf mine rich uncle mine mudder bromise. 
Ach, so glad am 1 der Christ-Kind ist gekommen!” 
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FLORABEL TWISTED HER LEGS AROUND EACH OTHER, BUT LOUISA MAY SPOKE UP BRAVELY the 





Lena’s blond head bent over the 
lesson once more and Miss Dev- 
ons sprang to her feet and rang 
the bel] sharply. No need to call 
twice for attention that day! 
Every head was turned toward 
their beloved teacher, every eye 
was glued upon her with an in- 
tensity that was almost painful 
as she began to speak. 

“You know,” she said, “ that 
Christmas will be here in three 
weeks, and you know that the 
Sunday-school gives each of its 
scholars a present. Now, | have 
decided that you may choose your 
own, and I hope you’ll get what 
you like in that way. What is 
it, Eliza?” 

The small person who was 
agitating a grimy hand piped 
up excitedly, 

“Could 1 get a necklace of 
red stones, teacher? Me aunt’s got one what’s just 
grand!” , 

-“Pm afraid not,” said Miss Devons, decidedly. “1 
was going to tell you that I can’t give any jewelry. 
You see, real jewelry costs a great deal, and 1 don’t 
think imitation is nice for any one to wear.” 

“TI told yer they was real shiners,” whispered 
Louisa May, wildly, to Florabel, with whom a running 
fight as to Miss Devons’s hatpins of brilliants had been 
waged for two weeks. “I said she wouldn’t have 
nothin’ else.” 

“And,” pursued Miss Devons, unconscious of the 
fatal construction placed upon her words, “ while you 
know Santa Claus is very generous, still he has so 
many little boys and girls to look after that you 
mustn’t ask for white elephants. I mean,” she cor- 
rected herself hastily, “I can’t get you very big 
presents, but I’ll try to get what you ask for if you’re 
reasonable. You must all write me letters and tell 
mé what you want. Give me a choice, mention sizes, 
and write at once or Santa Claus will be late.” 

From the back row came a snicker, and a hoarse 
voice muttered : 

“Say, what’s she stringin’ us about Santa for? 
We ain’t no kids.” 

“All right, George,” said Miss Devons, who was 
popularly credited with a pair of ears for every cor- 
ner of the room. “If there’s no Santa Claus, then 
there are no presents.” 

“T was only foolin’,’” responded the abashed George. 
“Say, kin I git a pair of roller-skates?” 

“Tl see,” said Miss Devons, wisely refusing to 
commit herself until she had priced the articles. “ You 
must: write me the size, you know.” 

“Dat’s all right,” shouted Mark O'Reilly. “ You 
kin git ’em for seventy-five cents, an’ dat’s what you 
got .to spend.” 

“Ll wants ’em half-clamp,” shouted George, and a 
babel of voices arose. 

“ Be quiet,” said Miss Devons, losing hold tempo- 
rarily upon the Christmas spirit. “ You none ot 
you deserve anything. You sha’n’t have a present if 
you don’t behave yourselves. I have told you you must 
write for what you want—yes, you may use postals— 
and, children, please remember that Christmas is the 
time for giving rather than for getting, and try to be 
very grateful for whatever you get.” 

She repeated. this caution the next week after having 
perused some fifty 
letters. 

“I’m afraid,” she 
said, “ that some of 
you are going to be 
disappointed if you 
expect what you 
have written for. 
Lily dear, can’t you 
think of something 
you want besides 
furs? I can’t get 
you furs, but if 
you'd like a work- 
/ box?’ 

“Yes, ma’am; | 
ain’t  pertikler,” 
sighed Lily, wear- 
ily; and Miss Dev- 
ons again exhorted 
the class to remem- 
ber their blessings. 
At intervals during 
the lesson George 
inquired whether 
his skates were 
bought and if Miss 
Devons had remem- 
bered they were to 
be half-clamp, until 
she told him that he 
might as well stop 
talking, as he would 
know nothing about 
it until Christmas 
Eve. Mark also had 
a request to proffer. 
He desired a_ foot- 
ball, and he sug- 
gested that the ex- 
tra money it cost 
might be taken off 
teddy-bears 

















“ME UNCLE’S GOT A PULL WIT’ A MAN WHAT MAKES 'EM,” HE WHISPERED, HOARSELY 


which some of the younger girls wanted and which 
would cost less. 

“Me uncle’s got a pull wit’ a man what makes ’em,” 
he whispered, hoarsely, hanging over the back of his 
teacher’s chair when he was supposed to be pointing 
out Samaria on the map. “He gets ’em awful cheap. 
Shall I order yer a whole bunch? Yer makes money 
dat way.” 

When the class was dismissed the gentle little 
teacher who looked after part of the girls’ section ap- 
proached Miss Devons timidly. 

“If you wouldn’t mind,” she said, softly, “I have 
a favor to ask.” 

“ Certainly, Bertha,” said Miss Devons. “ What is it?” 

“ Florabel and Louisa May,” said the little teacher, 
nervously. “They are such good girls—if it wouldn’t 
be too much, could they have little gold crosses to 
hang round their necks? They do want them so much 
and I said I would ask you.” 

Miss Devons beckoned the two, who were standing 
apart, watching the interview breathlessly. 

“Come here, chicks,” she said. “ Why do you want 
crosses ?” 

Florabel twisted her legs around each other, but 
Louisa May spoke up bravely. 

“Crosses is lovely,” she said. “ We ain’t old enough 
to be Girls’ Friendly an’ we can’t get ’em no other 
way. Giuseppe says his folks always wears ‘em. An’ 
they ain’t just jewelry, so Mr. Brown can’t say nothin’ 
if we wears ’em to church, an’ we think they’d look 
just elegant. Miss Sandbourne she give all her girls 
crosses last Easter an’ we thinks mebbe we'd be better 
girls if we had ’em. An’ Florabel’s aunt she’s goin’ to 
give us the chains if we get the crosses.” 

She pauséd, out of breath, and Miss Devons pondered 
the motives. 

“ After all,” she reflected, “ I suppose we all mix up 
things, though we aren’t always so honest about it. 
Well, girls,” she continued, aloud, “if Miss West says 
you deserve them ”—(‘ Oh yes,” interjected the little 
teacher, radiantly )—* then we'll see what we can do.” 

“If it should be too much,” said Bertha, timidly, 
when the children had gone, “ I’d love to make up the 
difference.” 

Bertha worked in a tobaeco-factory and coughed early 
and late, but every Sunday morning found her at her 
post, and she looked genuinely disappointed when Miss 
Devons assured her that the cost of the crosses would 
be slight. 

Meanwhile the scholars were again assembled in con- 
clave outside. 

“Yer see,” 
what we asks for. 
here.” 

“Tt ain’t so,’ 


asserted Lily Hammond. “We don’t get 
I told yer ’twas a trick to keep us 
? exclaimed Florabel, hotly. “Miss Dev- 
ons she don’t trick nobody. You wait and see.” 

“T’ll wait,” assented Lily, gloomily. “But I don’t 
get nothin’ fine; yer can’t fool me. Asks us what do 
we want an’ then gives us work-baskets.” 

“She don’t, either,’ asserted Louisa May. “She 
gives us—” Pride almost caused her to betray the 
promised cross, but prudence stopped her in time. Sup- 
pose something should prevent her getting it—what a 
triumph for Lily! 

“Oh, I guess so!” exclaimed the latter, bitterly. 
“ Favor-ite! Favor-ite!” 

She jeered at the two friends with extended tongue 
and feet wide apart. All thought of the influence of 
the coming Christmas fled from Louisa May’s mind, 
and she leapt hotly at her tormentor, who sought 
safety in flight. 

During the next week the ‘letters poured in, and 
Miss Devons struggled between tears and faughter as 
she read them. Giuseppe, the dark-eyed Italian, wrote 
in a painfully labored hand that anything his dear 
teacher gave him would fill his heart with joy. Little 
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Paul wrote—* pleas send me 
a elektrik batry. Yours 
truly, Mr. Paul Smith.” 
Mark sent a postal to say: 
“TI don’t want no white 
elefunts but a first-rate foot- 
ball. Merry Xmas.” 
When all the lists were 
made out in carefully ar- 
ranged groups Miss Devons 
sallied forth to buy. Begin- 
ning with the highest, she 
soon descended to the lowest 
shops, and pursued a fren- 
zied course through the 
crowded aisles in pursuit of 


the glittering “ Christmas 
bargain.” 


“I know,” she moaned, 
resting her weary feet for a 
moment by sinking against 
a counter when she met an 
equally harassed friend; “1 
said I would go nowhere 
except to the White List 
shops, but what am I to do 
when this place has teddy- 
bears cheaper than any- 
where else, and the only 
seventy-five-cent sweaters in 
town are across the way? 
Oh, I think I shall die! 
Why didn’t I give them all 
Bibles?” 

At last came the eventful 
night and the hour for dis- 
tribution. Miss Devons felt 
repaid for all her hard work when she saw little Paul’s 
face as he carried off the coveted battery, and George’s 
shout of joy when he fitted on the skates made her 
forget the weary weeks of labor. Giuseppe’s dark 
eyes spoke eloquently of his gratitude for the warm 
silk muffler, and Louisa May and Florabel nearly wept 
for joy on seeing their small gold crosses. It was a 
happy, grateful throng that finally left the room, and 
a weary but satisfied teacher that dragged herself 
home that night. 

But alas for the self-satisfied! The next Sunday 
Miss Devons, glowing with pride, entered the room 
to find Lily Hammond absent and Florabel without 
her faithful companion. Moreover, the little girl wore 
such a dejected air that Miss Devons feared some 
catastrophe had befallen her, and she kept her after 
the hour to inquire into the trouble. But Florabel 
stood before her, the tears welling up and 
trickling down her cheeks unheeded, while she regarded 
her teacher with a sad, reproachful look, wofully dif- 
ferent from the former 
admiring gaze she was 


large 


wont to bestow upon 

her. om 
“But what is _ it, 

dearie?” asked Miss 


Devons, drawing the for- 
lorn little figure to her 


side. “And where is 
Louisa May?” 

“She’s home. She 
uin’t feelin’ good, Miss 
Devons,” sighed Flora- 
bel. 


“What’s the matter? 
She hasn’t hurt herseif, 
has she?” 

“Yes, ma’am; at léast 
Lily Hammond hurt her 
the day after Christmas. 
They had an awful fight 
an’ Lily clawed her some- 
thin’ fieree. An’ Louisa 
May ean’t go out 
“cause eve’s all 
bloody the doctor 
thinks she'd 
had 


“My 
claimed 


she 
her 
an’ 
mebbe lose 
dear child!” ex 
Miss Devons in 
horror. “What ever 
made Lily do such a 
dreadful thing? And 
where is she to-day?” 

“She ain’t comin’ any 
more, ma’am. She’s got 
an awful mad on her an’ 
her mommer she’s mad, 
too. You give Lily a . 
teddy-bear ‘stead of furs 
or a work-box, an’ she 
says you was a liar, An’ 

Louisa May tells her 
she’s one herself an’ Lily 
claws her.” 

Too late Miss Devons remembered. Lily, having 
written for no second choice, had been set down in the 
list of those who had expressed no preference, and, 
being a newcomer, her age had escaped her teacher’s 
memory, and she had been presented, like the smaller 
girls, with a teddy-bear. With a sinking heart Miss 
Devons sought to discover why she was also branded 
as a liar. On this point Florabel was reluctant to 
speak, but by dint of much gentle cross-examination 
her teacher discovered that Lily had accused her of 
having given “joolry” in the shape of gold crosses 
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to her favofites while refusing it to the rest of the 
class. 

“ An’ I says it ain’t joolry an’ she says it is, too. 
An’ I says it ain’t imitation, anyway, an’ Lily says 
you wears that yourself an’ you haven’t no right to be 
talkin’ against it. She says them pins ain’t real 
shiners ari’ we says they is because you says people 
ain’t to wear imitation. An’ Lily says you lies an’ 
Louisa May hits her an’ they fights somethin’ fierce.” 

Poor Louisa May! As Miss Devons thought of the 
little martyr she felt inclined to weep herself. 

Florabel’s own tears gushed forth afresh as she sur- 
veyed her fallen idol, and Miss Devons picked her up 
bodily and nestled her in her lap while she wiped away 
the tears and strove to make clear the difference be- 
tween hatpins of brilliants and imitation diamond 
rings. Comforted more by the petting than by the 
logic, Florabel at last allowed herself to be soothed, 
and suggested a visit to the afflicted heroine. 

“ Ain’t she the foolish one?” remarked Mrs. Franke, 
cheerfully, as the visitors entered. “I tells her sooner 
she stops cryin’ she gets well, but it ain’t no good me 
talkin’. She thinks a heap of her Sunday-school 
teacher, an’ I guess mebbe you can help her.” 

Miss Devons again gathered into her arms a forlorn 
little bundle, and, after half an hour’s hard work, man- 
aged to impart some degree of comfort and to ascer- 
tain that the injury was, in comparison to Florabel’s 
report, a_ slight shattered by 
harrowing events, she made her way toward Lily Ham- 
mond’s house and encountered the acid gaze of Mrs. 
Hammond, sitting in state in her front room heavily 
ornamented with chromos and plush furniture. 

She listened in bitter Miss 
marks, and then replied, acidly: 

“I'm much obliged to you for coming, Miss, but | 
guess Lily don't go to your Sunday-school no more 


one. Somewhat these 


silence to Devons’s re- 


That child’s been sitting up nights to get her lessons, 
and when Christmas come you give them Avenue A 
kids gold crosses and you give my girl a teddy-bear. [ 
guess we ain't going to stand no favoritism like that. 
Lily throws the bear away, and now she’s attending 
to the St. Joseph Sunday-school, where they think a 
heap of her. I don’t hold with favorites myself.” 

“T have already explained to you,” said Miss Devons, 
gu!ping down her wrath, “ how the mistake occurred.” 
said Mrs. Hammond, with lofty 
“that we don’t need to be askin’ for no presents. [ 
give my children all the presents they need.” 

Suddenly and silently Miss Devons left the room 
She drew a long breath and broke forth into bitter 
speech to herself. 

“No more Christian spirit than a 
Favoritism, indeed! That child 


“T guess,” scorn, 


heathen Chinee. 


has been making 


trouble ever since she came and what she deserved was 
a good whipping! 
to her, and I hope she'll get it some day. 


It was favoritism not to give it 
As for her 
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mother, she is a dreadful woman and | hope I shall 
never see her again. Another minute and I should 
have thrown the stove at her! I am thankful Lily 
is not coming to Sunday-school any more and I wish 
I had told Mrs. Hammond so. Never again will I tr) 
to please any one! These people haven't the slightest 
conception of the Christmas spirit.” 

She walked three blocks with angry energy and then 
paused to laugh helplessly. 

“T guess,” said Miss Devons to the East Side at 
large—“ I guess I’ve got an aw ful mad on me!” 
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N the days when painters were 
naive and devoted, when to paint 
was a passion, and when an artist 
was unable to divorcee his religion 
and his art, it was the fashion to 
expend upon the canvas all the 
ingenuity of which the devotee was 
capable. Let us say that he wished 
to depict the coming of the Magi. 
He set himself to dreaming argent dreams, unleash- 
ing his imagination He built up the scene until 
the picture became a pageant in which all the most 
beautiful things in the world were poured at the feet 
of our little dimpled Lord where He lay in the arms 
of the pale Virgin, wondering and smiling at His 
Father’s world. 

When the Reformation came, austere, polemical, and 
utilitarian, and when in England the powers of revolt 
and progress took to themselves mediums as gross 
and venal as Henry VIII. and his relentless Cromwell, 
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the bird of beauty flew away and found itself a place 
of secrecy and sorrow. And “so,” says Besant, “ when 
Elizabeth came to London as monarch of England, 
what she saw was a city of ruins. 

“Ruins everywhere! Ruins of cloisters, halls, 
dormitories, courts, chapels, and churches. Ruins of 
carved altarpieces, canopies, statues, painted windows, 
and graven fonts. Ruins of old faiths and old tradi- 
tions. Ruins everywhere!” 

Architecture fell little by little to its nadir. 

And then, one morning, in 1631, Christopher Wren 
was born into the world, and saw the light through a 
little rectory window in Wiltshire; and in his head 
were crowded potential dreams and achievements, 
similar in spirit to those which the old devout paint- 
ers knew. He had a joy in creation as full of sweet- 
ness as any of the Florentines, and he was to take 
London, devastated by fanaticism and philistinism and 
fire, and decorate it with an ingenuity of fancy—a 
“sacred orgy” of builder’s craft—which Carpaccio or 
Giorgione might have envied. 

Wren, after receiving his degree at Oxford, began 
his activities as a professor of astronomy, and he may 
have learned from the heavens something of the fas- 
cination of variety; even as the immutable laws of 
that farther universe may have deepened in him a 
valuation of the laws of true building, which, quite as 
much as his originality, have won and held for hira 
the reputation of being one of the greatest architects 
of Christendom. 

He was a prejudiced, obstinate, inspired genius; a 
man who had to have his wilful way, who saw in the 
Gothic only a degeneration from the Classic, and-who, 
being allowed to work after his own fashion, gave to 
London over fifty churches, and amid the blackened 
rums of her city threw up a bewildering number of 
unique spires which breathe of worship and of joyful 
faith. 

Nor is it London alone which loves these spires. All 
the world loves them; Christians see in them an elate 
spirit which redeems the austerity of their belief; and 
students of cities recognize them for the thing that. 
above all others, distinguishes London, at first glance, 
architecturally speaking, from the other capitals of 
the world. 

Wren was responsible for the epic outlines of St. 
Paul’s, but while this won for him credit of an endur- 
ing sort, his fame rests rather more upon the lyric ex” 
pressions of his genius—upon these little spires which 
surprise and enchant the wanderer at almost every 
turn; and which, hung with scarfs of fog, or bathed 
in pale sunshine, or wonderful by moonlight, betray 
the humanness and impulse, the unrestraint and 
ecstasy of the true lover of his art. 

Mr. T. Francis Bumpus says—and he is, no doubt. 
quite justified—that, in such esteem does London hold 
these ‘spires, “it may almost be supposed that if 
the city churches happened to be the veritable old 
structures which were swept away by the great fire, 
and which would be so venerable to-day, with all their 
medieval traditions hanging thick upon them, the de- 
sire to protect them would be a feebler impulse than 
that which brought the City Church and Churchyard 
Protection Society into existence, to protest in the 
face of the world, even when protest might no longer 
have hope to avail, against the sacrilegious touch 
which would spoil them for the sake of money.” 

The handicap which the English suffer from when 
they essay artistic expression is a temperamental one. 
Reserve is a point of honor with her gentlemen, and 
from the thrall of this her artists have much labor 
to escape. But Wren was a free spirit. He could cir- 
cumvent whole committees to achieve the sort of dome 
or cupola, tower or lantern, he had visioned. Arthur 
Symons did not have Wren in mind when he wrote 
the following lines, but if the buoyant spirit of the 
architect, wandering in templed groves or down city 
streets made worshipful with towers erected to the 
glory of God, could read them, would Wren not call 
Symons brother? 


“* Let every man be artist of his days, 
And carve into his life. his own caprice ; 
And, as the supreme Artist does not cease 
Laboring always in his starry ways, 
Work without pause, gladly, and ask no man 
If this be right or wrong; man has to do 
One thing, the thing he can; 
Work without fear, and to thyself be true.” 


In the days when Wren builded, London was suf- 
fering from a depleted pocket-book, and among the 
first things which the eager architect had to consider 
was economy. To avoid the construction of meagre 
and expressionless buildings, he made a point of con- 
centrating his invention upon some particular feature. * 


In the greater number of cases, his interiors were 
simple, and his facades inconspicuous; thus leaving 
what well-balanced folk might consider a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the funds to be expended upon the 
steeple. Certainly, in the present day, our comfortable 
Protestant congregations would protest violently 
against the edifices of such severity as those Wren 
planned, in order that the architect might “ dance be- 
fore the Lord,” so to speak, with a tower that should 
have no function save to make men rejoice through the 
generations. It would not, to use the dullest of 
phrases, be in keeping. But Wren worried little about 
the proprieties. He had-an obsession of beauty, and 
his pagan delight in it, translated into Christian 
qualities by accident of birth and training, made him 
eschew the counsels of the judicious and transcend 
them by the divine instinct of genius. 

In spite of all that has been done to preserve 
churches erected by Sir Christopher Wren, the list of 
those which have been sacrificed to the demands of the 
brisk modern town of London is distressingly long. 
Here are the names: All Hallows, Bread Street; All 
Hallows the Great and Less, Thames Street; St. An- 
tholin, Watling Street; St. Benet Finck; St. Benet, 
Gracechurch Street; St. Bartholomew, Moor Lane; St. 
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by a select party from the 
“Ancient Society of Col- 
lege Youths,” who were es- 
tablished in 1637, and from 
that day to this have been 
the ringers at Bow Church. 

Of all the steeples Wren 
built in his heroic efforts 
to resuscitate the city, none 
has been admired so uni- 
versally as that of St. Mary- 
le-Bow. It is a square 
tower of Portland cement, 
with three stories, the third 
of which is decorated with 
Ionic pilasters. Above rises 
the beautiful belfrey, a cir- 
cular dome with finials, 
each supporting a vase at 
the angles of the balustrade. 
A circular dome surmounted 
by a stone cylinder sur- 
rounded by Corinthian col- 
umns rises to terminate in 
another dome beneath the 
lantern. After that, the 
spire rises, with its weather- 
vane shaped after the fash- 
ion of a dragon—London’s 
dragon, dear to her as St. 
Mark’s lions to the Vene- 
tian. 

The interior does not com- 
pare with the steeple for 
beauty and elaboration, but 
it is, nevertheless, admir- 
able. The church is almost 
a square, with a ceiling 
about half the height of the 
width of the edifice. These 
proportions are excellent, 
and accord with the Corin- 
thian pillars which divide 
the aisles from the main 
portion, and with the as- 
pect of the _ clerestory. 
Handsome carvings and tab- 
lets are, as may be supposed, 
features of the old church. 

But if you are bent on ar- 
chitectural adventures, it 
behooves you to go in search 
of the Norman crypt which 
underlies and supports the 
contemporary church. 
William the Conqueror 
living when that 
was built, and its 


was 








Christopher-le-Stocks; St. Dionis, Backchurech; St. 
George, Botvent Lane; St. Michael, Bassishaw; St. 


Michael, Wood Street; St. Michael, Queenhythe; St. 
Michael, Crooked Lane; St. Mildred, Poultry; St. 
Matthew, Friday Street. The towers of St. Mary’s 
Somerset, and of St. Olave, Old Jewry, were preserved, 
although the churches fell into the maw of the city; 
and St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street, was burned 
about twenty-five years ago and not rebuilt. 

By common consent the tallest and finest of Wren’s 
steeples are those of St. Mary-le-Bow; St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street; Christ Church, Newgate Street; St. 
Vedast’s, Foster Lane; and St. Magnus, London Bridge. 
These steeples, like all of those which Wren built, rise 
directly from the ground and do not merely surmount 
the roof of a building. His custom was to build a 
square tower undiminished up to half its length, in- 
creasing the decoration as the tower mounted, till, 
from the bare stem of his tree blossomed the foliage 
and flowers of his adorable fancy. Certain of the 
towers, as, for example, that of St. Mary-le-Bow, offers 
a different plan in each of its five stories; St. Bride’s 
is an octagon; St. 
cave quadrants; St. Magnus’ has a square tower sur- 
mounted by an octagonal turret capped by a dome. 

One of the first things the sentimental American 
does is to go down Cheapside to hear Bow bells. And 
indeed, it is quite worth your while to wait in the 
rain if needs must be, letting London moisture per- 
meate you and London “ blacks” pepper you, to hear 
the full hour chime and to realize that you stand at 
the core of London’s heart. Your true Londoner 
may Wander far and rejoice in his freedom, but soon- 
er or later, having a dream of Bow bells, he will grow 
London-sick like valiant Stanley Ortheris. 

“I’m sick to go ‘ome,” whined poor Stanley. “ Go 
“ome—go ‘ome! No, I ain’t mammy-sick, because my 
uncle brought me up, but I’m sick for London again; 
sick for the sounds of ’er and the sights of ’er.” 

Certainly there is much to see as well as hear at 
quaint St. Mary-le-Bow. To speak of the bells once 
for all, there were, before the fire, but six, and on 
these was played the Whittington tune, which was 
named, of course, for him befriended of cats and cir- 
cumstances. After the conflagration, a set of eight 
bells was hung in the present steeple, but later, these 
being—save for the tenor—condemned, new bells, num- 
bering ten in all, very beautiful in tone, were added to 
the chime. This set was first rung in long peal in 
1762 to celebrate the twenty-fifth birthday of George 
III. In 1881 two more bells were added, and in 1907 


there were rung “ with the full honors of a maximus ” 
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variety, but has tried the effect of happy repetitions. 
Bumpus calls it “a composition of equalities.” A 
series of open arches rise above one another in ever- 
contracting stories, the arches forming vaults which 
are held together by a central staircase, spiral in 
design. ‘ This gives it, in spite ef the airiness of its 
structure, extraordinary poise and resistance. It is 
a trifle taller than the Bow Church. Indeed, it ex- 
ceeds all of Sir Christopher’s edifices—except, of 
course, St. Paul’s—in height. 

St. Bride’s is the only church in London bearing 
the name of that saint, beloved of the Celts, whose 
remains were interred with those of St. Patrick 
St. Columbia. It is not one of the most ancient foun- 
dations, no mention of it made earlier than 
1222. Almost no suggestions of this ancient church 
remain. The great fire devastated it utterly. Print 
ers, poets, novelists, and editors lie thick beneath its 
walls. They turned in, it would from Fleet 
Street, where their ilk long have foregathered. 

Praise of an extreme sort has been given to St. 
Dunstan’s in the East, but some recent critics are in- 
clined to rebuke this enthusiasm. 
of a compromise with the Gothic which shows Wren 
at his worst. These are fine points and the irrespon- 
sible layman is not called upon to consider them. It 
is a romantic tower, with a door in the first story, 
windows in the second, a clock in the third, and 
windows again in the fourth—the sort of a tower which 
might properly figure in a fairy-tale. that 
Jane Wren, the daughter of the architect, suggested 
it, and there is some primordial quality of utter na- 
turalness about it makes this 
probable. There are true poets of but one poem; and 
it may be that young Jane Wren, who was to die before 





and 


being 


seem 


rhey see evidences 


Some say 


which story not im- 


this tower was finished, uttered her architectural im- 
aginings in this picturesque structure. 

The foundation of St. Dunstan’s in the East is lost 
in obscurity. It was named after Dunstan, the Saxon 
archbishop, and must have been dedicated some time 
between his canonization and the Norman Conquest, 
for, after that event, dedicated to 
Saxon saints. The tower, terminating in pinnacles and 
springing arches, with lantern and spire, is all that re- 
mains of Wren’s work, for in 1810 the fabrica 
found to be in such a ruinous condition that it 
pulled down. This brought great losses to the church. 
The carvings by Grinling Gibbons: disappeared; the or- 


no churches were 


was 


was 


gan, the work of Father Smith, was removed to anoth- 
er church, and the tablets and monuments ceased to be. 

The of St. Clement Danes, midway of the 
Strand, is graceful and fanciful, and is fashioned of 
brick with stone dressings. Its height is only eighty- 
eight feet, but it fits so well the place it occupies, and 
is so familiar a spectacle to London eyes, that to pass 
it by without mention is a sort of rudeness not to be 
tolerated. It is old—very old. 
At least he did if he went 


tower 


King Canute sat in it 


to church. His son was 








suggest that, like St. 
Faith’s beneath St. Paul’s, 
it may have been used as 
the chapel. 

Obviously it is impossi- 
ble to speak at length of 
all of Wren’s churches; 
nor, to tell the unvarnish- 
ed truth, is it likely that 
any one not a confirmed 
ecclesiological enthusiast 
would visit all of them. 
In’ the present instance, 
moreover, the steeple’s the 
thing, and to make more 
than a passing reference 
to the peculiarities and 
distinctions of the inte- 
riors would be to go wide 
of the subject. 

If Wren had had his 
way, he would have laid 
out a new London with 
noble streets diverging 
from one common centre, 
something after the man- 
ner of the capital of the 
United States. But this 
being adjudged impracti- 
eal, he was obliged to con- 
tent himself by designing 
his series of steeples in re- 
lation one to another. St. 
Paul’s was the initial of 
his poem, if the expression 
may be used, and, with 
that for a beginning, Sir 
Christopher erected cupo- 
la, lantern, and spire to 
accord with it, making the 
panorama of his Christian 
city as characteristic as 
Fez is of the Moslem 
faith, or Benares of an 
older and sadder religion. 

On Fleet Street, not far 
from Ludgate Circus, rises 
the lofty and exquisite 
spire of St. Bride’s, which ° 
enjoys an almost equal ce- 
lebrity with that of St. 
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buried there for a time, tradition says, but having been 
a sinful and a bloody man, his body was taken up by 
his enemies and thrown into the sea. Also many Danes 
were slain near at hand, and buried there in the 
churehyard. These are wild old legends, and less easy 
to believe now that the last remnant of the original 
church has disappeared. Wren supervised its recon- 
struction, contriving to add a south aisle to the nave, 
and to erect a clerestory, although the dimensions of 
the church are only sixty-four by forty feet, with a 
height of thirty-four feet. But Wren was not ill- 
pleased to work upon a small church. He had a sort 
of gnome-like pleasure in elaborating an edifice of 
modest size. That peculiar instinct for elegance which 
he possessed, and that nice sense of proportion and fit- 
ness, found opportunity for exercise in just such struc- 
tures. He could rise to sublimity, but it is not im- 
possible that he preferred caprice. 

It- is interesting to observe his adaptability. He 
showed himself remarkably facile in the manner in 
which he fitted his edifices to the site—often irregular 
in form—in which he was compelled to place them. 
Nor did he build for his day alone. St. Martin’s, Lud- 
gate, for example, possessed a piece of ground unfitted 
for an erection of a church after the conventional 
model, so Wren compromised by making it in the form 
of a Greek instead of a Latin cross, with its great- 
est dimension from east to west. This church has a 
graceful tower, massive at its base, but tapering rapid- 
ly by means of cleverly arranged stories, and con- 
cluding with a spire of wood covered with lead. There 
is an oaken solidity to this church which appeals as 
being very English. It is said that the original founda- 
tion had its beginnings in the seventh century during 
the reign of Cadwallon. 

St. Augustine’s, Watling Street—named for St. Au- 
gustine the Monk, first archbishop of Canterbury—is 
another example of a square tower with a much- 
pointed steeple. It is an interesting old church, rich 
in historical associations, and has been the charge of 
many devoted clergymen, among them the Rev. Richard 
Harris Barham, the author of Ingoldsby Legends. 

The steeple of Christ Church, Newgate Street, is 
open on ‘he three sides at its base, and so forms a 
porch at the west of the church. The square merges 
into an octagon, above which rise arches sustaining a 
dome. Then comes the lantern. Vases form a part of 
the decoration, but they are placed at the centre of 
the pediments and not at the angles, as might be ex- 
pected. These small, arresting variations play a large 
part in Wren’s fascination. 

Christ’s Church was built upon the ancient site of 
the Grey Friars, one of the most magnificent establish- 
ments known to medieval London. It measured three 
hundred feet in length, had a lofty ceiling, and pave- 
ment and pillars of marble. Kings, queens, dukes, 
and earls were its benefactors, and it gave last 
residence to nearly seven hundred “persons of 
quality.” 

The great fire reduced this historic edifice to ashes, 
and in 1687 Wren built the present church, adding 
the steeple in 1704. It is one of the widest of the 
London churches, and is in all respects of impressive 
proportions, yet it occupies less than half the ground 
covered by the ancient monastical edifice. 

Picturesque benevolences of one sort and another 
are observed there; for example, shelves are attached 
to the walls on both the north and south for the 
loaves which, according to the bequests of certain 
benefactors, are to be given to the poor. No less 
than six simple gentlemen salved their consciences 
and gratified their benevolent impulses by providing 
these loaves for the “hungry generations” that 
should follow them. 

From time immemorial the Blue Coat boys have 
tilled the gallery; and here each Kaster Tuesday they 
lave listened to the famous “ Spital Sermon,” which 
the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and the Aldermen at- 
tend in state. 

Although Wren was a man to fight for his artistic 
convictions, he occasionally was constrained by cir- 
cumstances to do a piece of formal work quite out 
of keeping with his individual impulse. This was 
the case with St. Mary Aldermary, for example, 

—“called Aldermarie Church because the same was 
very old and older than any church of St. Marie in 
the city.” The original church having been burned, 
Wren was invited to reconstruct it, but after the old 
design! The legaey of £5,000 which insured its re- 
building was left upon the condition «that this 
should be done. The result is a Tudor structure and 
tower, not utterly consistent, but dignified and re- 
strained. In this the church and the tower 
have received an equal amount of attention. In a 
few—a very few—instances, Wren elaborated the in- 
terior at the expense of the tower. St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook is an example of this. Without it is plain 
almost to rudeness, but within reveals an unusual and 
impressive arrangement. Sixteen Corinthian columns 
are so arranged in the square church that, viewed in 
one way, they form the Latin cross with nave, 
transept, and chancel; viewed in another, they di- 
vide the place into five noble aisles; or looked at in 
yet another fashion, a square with recesses is present- 
ed; or an octagon; or a circle. A dome surmounts 
the church, flooding it with rich light; and the roof 
presents almost every variety of architecture known 
to the cathedrals of the Continent, all harmoniously 
blended and seeming no more out of piace than a 
poet’s allusions or an historian’s quotations. 

St. Magnus the Martyr is built after the design 
originally intended for St. Mary-le-Bow, and is the 


case 
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ST. MARTIN'S, LUDGATE HILL 


tinest example in the city of the lead dome and spire- 
let. The tower of this church is an instance of the 
perspicacity Wren showed upon occasion. Originally 
the lower part of the tower was closed, but when the 
changing conditions of traffic made the tower an 
obstacle to free passage to the Old London Bridge, 
it became necessary to break a passage through it. 
Then it was found that the architect had anticipated 
this very necessity and had so constructed his arches 
that nothing further was involved than the knocking 
out of some masonry. 

If you would see this beautiful steeple at its best, 
you cannot do better than to go to London Bridge 
well toward the southern end, from where it is to be 
seen rising in friendly juxtaposition to the monument 
to the fire. The tower is of stone, and has three 
stories, the first of which is ornamented with Ionic 
pilasters, entablature, and pediment; this is sur- 
mounted by a cornice and a parapet with vases at 
the angles; and a lead-covered cupola with a lantern 
and spire culminates this lofty steeple. 

You are bound to prove amenable to the claim for 
beauty made for St. Vedast’s in Foster Lane. It is a 
very individual steeple, with a quality of exquisite re- 
serve. This church was only partly destroyed by the 
great fire, and Wren had, naturally, to conform to a 
considerable extent to the former design in the re- 
building of it. But the tower, which was erected 
several years after the reconstruction of the church, 
is entirely Wren’s own. If you are walking down New- 
gate Street, you may see it arising in fortunate con- 
junction to that of Christ Church, and measuring about 
the same height—one hundred and sixty feet. The 
square portion of the tower is ninety feet, and above 


‘this are three stories, the first concave, the second 


convex, with ornamental piers at the angles, and the 
third an obelisk. Above, is a ball, a finial, and a 


-wane—a charming tower, original and—well, “ ele- 


gant.” That is the word one oftenest feels the impulse 
to use in speaking of Wren’s work. 

The mention of the detail of more of these towers 
would, perhaps, be superfiuous. To really enjoy the 


Wren tower, one must have acquired the Wren habit. 
It is a very much better habit than collecting those 
stupid little cottage ornaments, or disporting a case 
of battered fans, and it costs nothing except foot- 
weariness and some unavoidable lameness of the neck 
—not an elongation of the neck such as might place 
one in the category distinguished by a ribald name; 
but a sort of telescoping of the neck causing one to 
resemble those anthropophagi of classic renown. 

However, the simple joy of the Wren spire-hunter 
is an enviable thing, and one which grows by what it 
feeds on. Little by little the more salient features of 
the spires group themselves in the mind. It is not 
alone the tower splendid, such as St. Bride’s, St. 
Mary-le-Bow, Christ Church, St. Magnus, and St. 
Vedast’s, which compel the admiration; but there is 
an equal, and perhaps a more subtle, pleasure in seek- 
ing out the less ambitious towers, in grouping in the 
mind those which favor the perpenaicular; those which 
show a touch of the Gothic; and those which dis- 
play the colonnettes, which, of all Wren’s devices, seem 
best to suit themselves to London. When the sky and 
air grow tawny as a tortoise-shell cat, these airy white 
structures lend the last note of fantasy, and give to 
the whole scene an aspect of something strange and 
Oriental, which belongs—and ought to belong—to the 
“Old Sea Mother,” whose thoughts and dreams, whose 
commerce and social intercourse, reach around the 
world toward sunset and toward sunrise, and meet 
somewhere in “ the mysterious East.” 

A large part of the pleasure to be derived from the 
visiting of these churches—for the American, at least 
—is the delight of searching them out. To go down 
Cheapside, to prowl about Fleet Street, to discover 
Threadneedle Street and stumble upon Charing Cross 
are delicate joys of which your habitual Londoner 
knows next to nothing. One finds oneself, let us say, 
suddenly in Billingsgate, and is torn between satis- 
faction at having been so clever—or so inadvertent— 
as really to find it; and dismay at what may be en- 
countered in a place of such dark repute. But it 
proves unexpectedly and almost vexatiously mild. It 
is ancient, tortuous, and busy; but it is also cour- 
teous, orderly, and decent. That incandescent elo- 
quence for which it has been famed fails to shed its 
lurid light upon one’s rather grubby way. Polite 
truckmen, peddlers,.and clerks give one the right of 
way on the sidewalk. Caps are touched in apology 
for the clutter on the walks; smiles, half of amuse- 
ment, half of friendliness, are to be had at the re- 
motest indication that they are desired. And though 
the permeating odor is not precisely one of sanctity, 
it is, at least, nothing that need cause more than 
olfactory disquiet. The place seems in these days, 
even of a Friday morning, to rest under an almost 
depleting innocency. 

It was, of course, not possible to visit the churches 
without being brought more or less into the society of 
that violent group of humans known as vergers. Why 
vergers should be violent, surrounded as they are by 
the placating influences of Christianity and the 
soporific effects of comparative solitude, the amateur 
psychologist dare not attempt to say. Perhaps the 
reading of the epitaphs in which the virtues of the 
dead are celebrated without stint or qualification has 
a reactionary effect upon them. Possibly they wish, as 
a Seotchman once put it, to be left to the “ enjoyment 
of their comfortable taciturnity.” Whatever the rea- 
son may be, they are—in spite of some bright and 
memorable exceptions—a gloomy and resentful race. 
They dwell under the bat-like wings of a tempera- 
mental pessimism; futile tragedy or incipient melan- 
cholia stalk them. Not even the ignoble but per- 
suasive and facilitating tip can lift completely from 
their spirits the Old-Man-of-the-Sea that claws and 
clings. A few weeks of devoted visitation among the 
churches of London moves the missionary spirit in the 
traveller. He concludes that societies for the restora- 
tion of churches are all very well, but no more needed 
than one for the mitigation of vergers. 

However, the most baleful verger could not, an he 
would, counteract the quieting effect these old-time 
churches have upon the fretted and shifting mind of 
the modern visitor. Nor can fog, rain, dust, wind, or 
any other adverse dispensation of the heavens make 
the wanderer among London’s roads and lanes ob- 
livious of Wren’s sundry and various towers, 

And when you have seen them from the streets till 
you know them well, is there not always another view 
to be had from that perdurable thoroughfare, the 
Thames? H. G. Wells, who fumes at his Londun now 
and then, and who has scruples against admitting 
her dignity, himself fell into a tribute to Wren’s 
steeples. 

He was on the Thames—had come from Hammer- 
smith past Battersea and Chelsea, and got as far as 
Westminster. The Bridge was but a little way ahead, 
and up to that time, looking to right and left, he had 
somehow contrived to sustain his satire and his dis- 
content. Then he came, beneficently, upon a view of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s little spires! 

That brought conversion, it would seem. He writes: 

“For a stretch you have the essential London; you 
have Charing Cross railway station, heart of the 
world, and the Embankment on the north side with its 
new hotels overshadowing its Georgian and Victorian 
architecture, and mud, and great warehouses and fac- 
tories, chimneys, shot-towers, advertisements, on the 
south. The northward skyline grows more intricate 
and pleasing, and more and more does one thank God 
for Wren!” Selah. Selah. 
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FACING 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


DEATH 














S life nears its final 
turning the most 
thoughtless of us look 
about to take stock of 
what life has brought 
4 us; to straighten out 
our sense of values and 
avisee what has been 
worth while and what 
futile; to decide what part of all the earth 
experience we long to carry with us when 
we close our eyes and ears to the familiar 
world. 

It is a great adventure, strange and 
thrilling, this conscious and prepared de- 
parture from all we have known and 
loved. So we pass—"a little time vocal, 
visible, distinct,” says Whitman; prob- 
ably forecasting here that death would 
mean greater adhesiveness, less definite 
separation; for in various places in his 
more mystical poems he promises, as does 
3rowning, that all “separations and gaps 
shall be taken up, and hook’d and linked 
together.” 

But whatever the journey over the 
trackless seas beyond death may bring 
forth, at least it means a tearing apart 
trom all the sweet, customary uses of 
life; and it is those who have lived long 
who know what a sorrow this means. 





THE HABIT OF LIVING 

Living, like other acts often repeated, 
grows upon us. It is not the child, it is 
not the youth, even, who is bound to life. 
That was a very rare instance of the 
little boy who, rescued from a runaway 
accident with his mother, turned to her 
and said: “Oh, mother! Wasn’t it a 
good thing J was saved! It wouldn’t 
have mattered so much for you if you had 
died, because you’re old. But I am so 
young; it would have been awful for me 
to die.” As a rule, the young child takes 
life and death together all as a matter 
of course, and there is rarely any fear 
in a child’s mind of the hereafter, unless 
it has been sown there by injudicious 
reading. The child has naturally the 
matter-of-fact trust in existence, now and 
beyond, which a man must consciously 
recapture. Youth, especially highly gift- 
ed youth, is scornful of life. Life never 
juite measures up to the dream-ideal, 
and so youth dwells tenderly upon the 
thought. of death as being an easy libera- 
tion from ugly limitations and unwelcome 
efforts. His first idea, when he handles 
life to find it rough and stubborn and 
prickly, is that the ideal world lies over 
the borders of death. But those who have 
lived to maturity and after; who are 
married to all the sweet and pleasant 
habits of living; who have learned to 
love and observe the holy regularity of 
nature and to watch the infinite variety 
of her beauty; who find themselves bound 
by a thousand ties to their fellow men, 
kindred, friends, and acquaintances; who 
see their lives all woven into the pattern 
‘f the other lives about them; who delve 
into human history and watch for each 
sign of progress, each inclination and 
tendeney—for these it is no easy matter 
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to turn one’s eyes to the great, dark be- 
yond and go out into the utterly un- 
familiar and unknown. Well might Al- 
cestis accept death in Admetus’s stead, 
but his father and mother had lived too 
long, were too closely wedded to the habit 
of living, to sacrifice even for a son. 


THE SWEETNESS OF CUSTOM 

We love and trust what we are accus- 
tomed to. In the beginning life is merely 
chaotic to us; but as we proceed, pref- 
erences and expectations arise. If we see 
clouds we wait for the glory of the sun- 
set that smelts and tints and turns them 
into miracles of color... If the rain falls 
heavily and long we have learned to know 
not only that its end is inevitable, but 
also that it has a beauty both of con- 
trasting and of absolute value. It is this 
certainty of the order of the universe 
which makes time fiy faster as we become 
surer of it. In childhood, a year is 
eternity; but in age, each morning as it 
arises awakens in us the sense of the 
swift passing. Time is so short, and the 
things we long for—perfect love, high 
art, noble thinking—are all eternal. 

It was far from foolish, that part of 
the coronation oath of the Chinese em- 
perors, in which they promised their sub- 
jects to make the sun rise regularly every 
day. It gave the emperors the confidence 
of a Chantecler and inspired reverence 
and loyalty in the people. How could an 
emperor be deposed at the imminent risk 
of losing the sun and the -pleasant light 
of day and all the harvest and the sweet 
works of bringing food up out of the soil? 

Childhood enjoys life, but is only half 
aware of enjoyment. But there comes a 
time when we look back and consciously 
realize the joyousness of childhood: the 
freedom from responsibility, the love that 
surrounded us and fostered us and made 
life musical and rhythmic for us. A later 
stage comes when a man, at his supreme 
of moments, stops to drink in all the 
instant’s joy and to tell himself that life 
is good. But in old age, adjustment has 
become more perfected. We have learned 
to escape many of the evils of life and 
to multiply our best moments. We are 
comfortable and at peace in our environ- 
ment, and we love the routine in which 


we live. Then, indeed, a man must mus- 
ter his virtues to undertake the new 
journey. 


THE INSCRUTABLE FUTURE 
The worst of the journey is that we 
know neither the way nor how far off the 
goal lies. There is a reassuring little 
poem by Alice Meynell which begins: 


“Thou art the Way. 
Hadst Thoy been nothing but the 
goal, 
I cannot say 
If Thou hadst ever met my soul.” 


The two virtues that help us along most 
in life are trust and courage. Apart from 
the tragedies invited by sin and violence 
and self-indulgence, a large part of our 
trouble comes from anxiety, distrust, ap- 








prehension. It was not all frivolity that 
dictated the answer of a young girl who, 
being urged to prepare herself for a pro- 
fession or a definite work, responded: 
“Vm not going to look ahead and worry. 
I ean do a lot of useful things: I can 
mend, and make salad, and amuse chil- 
dren, and be patient and economical, and 
help people to enjoy themselves, and I 
don’t believe nice girls starve.” Courage 
and faith are always assets. Even if life 
goes back upon them and fails to come up 
to expectations, the practice of these 
virtues is just that much to the good, 
and we have at least not lived in the evil 
moment until it arrived. The only pos- 
sible service of fear is that it sometimes 
increases effort; but the game is hardly 
worth the candle. ‘lLe difficulty that we 
seize upon with courage and conviction of 
ultimate victory is the one to swerve at 
ou. touch. 

It is quite true that a veil is drawn 
over the future. There.is no reliable 
record of another conscious life. The 
deepest religions have done away with 
fancy pictures of possible futurities, and 
wait, silent and attentive, to see what 
shall come. The main thing is that, trust 
and courage having been justified of their 
children in unaccountable ways in this 
life, there is no reason to believe that the 
same qualities are lost hereafter. “ The 
strong-possessed soul” must never give 
way. 

Even death has no right to match it 
in pride and self-sufficiency. Does a man 
lose himself because he sleeps a little? 
Are not the very dreams he fashions of 
the same stuff and piece with the soul of 
him that wakes and watches and builds 
by day? 


WHOM THE GODS LOVE 

There is another reason for trusting 
that the lands that lie beyond the seas of 
death are fair and fertile. It is the best 
among us who are chosen to pass on first. 
Those who have best mastered the lesson 
of how to live, who are most useful, hap- 
py, joy-giving, are called. The very 
flower of us are already on the farther 
side of life. And again, what right have 
we to think that the soul’s desires are not 
prophetic? If, at moments, the little con- 
scious self shrivels at the great words 
God, Intinity, Eternity, yet who but the 
same soul brought such words into being? 


“ Swiftly I shrivel at the thought of God, 

At Nature and its wonders, Time and 
Space and Death, 

But that I, turning, call to thee, O Soul, 
thou actual Me, 

And lo! thou gently masterest the orbs, 

Thou matest Time, smilest content at 
Death, 

And fillest, swellest full, the vastnesses 
of Space.” 


The soul, it would seem, could hardly be 
cut short in its great journey. Has it not 
already flung out filaments that can rest 
only on the hither side of infinity, though 
it lie in the inscrutable distances? 





POOR ME! 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


I have done the best I could, 


Or I think I have done the best— 
Which means, that my will to do was good, 
But the deed scarce stands the test, 
As only too clearly I now can see— 
Poor Me! 


Poor Me! I have gone about, about, 
And run in a little round. 

I thought I moved in the world without, 
And I laughed at bar and bound; 

I boasted of freedom—who never was free— 


Poor Me! 








THE TRAPPINGS OF DEATH 

Why should we consent even to the 
semblance of lack of courage in our pagan 
trappings of woe at every death? We may 
well grieve that we are left behind; that 
a comrade whose face and voice and in- 
terpretation of life make half our joy 
should pass beyond our grasp. But if we 
believe that death is going to justify itself 
as life has justified itself, there is no 


right or reason in emphasizing grief. We 
were made to go onward. ‘Lhere is no 


permanent stoppage in the great proces- 
sional pageant passing from one eternity 
on to another. And when we are forced 
to wave “farewell” to one who goes be- 
yond our sight, let it, be courageously and 
“There is noth- 
ing to be commiserated,” writes the good, 
gray poet to one about to die. “I do not 
commiserate—I congratulate you.” Nor 
did he say it in the spirit of him who said, 


with a solemn gladness. 


“He hates him 
That upon 
world... 


the 


” 


rack of this rough 


No, rather did he see how death relieves a 


man from all the small and accidental 
parts of his nature. In death a man 
comes at last to his own, to what was 


permanent and vital and real in himself. 


Even his contemporaries summing him 
up forget the little, petty things that 
were but the accidents of this bodily 


dungeon in which the soul, imprisoned, 
tried to live, and remember the truth of 
him, the grand totality. 

So let no man look toward death as 
more than a new embarking, a new start 
on the long journey. A very young mod- 
ern verse-writer has put it this way: 


“On through the spirals of space I go, 
On through the wons in time; 
Led by a Fate that I hardly know, 
On through the ages I climb. 


“ Gaining a vision by taking a blow, 
Turning a grief to a jest, 
Up the gray steeps of the ages I go, 
Asking no odds and no rest ;— 


“Only that more of the worlds I see, 
And mirror more teeming life, 
Expanding, enlarging, and learning to 
be 


Out of the push and the strife. 


“ Harder and higher the steep path goes, 
Keener and rarer the air, 
And the shells that enclose me are burst 
by my throes 
And I fling them aside without care, 


“ As on I go to find out what He means, 
The Power that has flung me here, 
Tied down to a body, ‘mid shifting 

scenes, 
With an eye, and a hand, and an ear 


“ As the only outlets I have upon space; 
But [ll mirror the worlds in my soul. 
And alert and watching and growing in 
grace, 
I'l] win, or create a goal,” 


There were some (I know) who loved me well 
(Oh, they loved where I least deserved! ) 
There were some who hated, and would not tell 


Wherefore their wrath I served! 


Among themselves could neither agree— 


Poor Me! 


Poor Me! 
Spite of each frustrate deed, 


And, always, I fondly deemed, 


Just one, at the end, would show what I’d dreamed, 


And, after—my part might plead. . 


But now I know this never will be— 
Poor Me! 








MARY 
HEATON 
VORSE 


Wek Cer “apy LL of us in the neigh- 
f OD bee borhood were very 
‘i 7 } glad when we learned 
that Mrs. Wright was 
soon to be _ about 
again. Each of us 
had taken turns, share 
and share about, with 
looking. after the 
Wright children, who hed apparently con- 
sidered their little mother’s illness as a 
time for one long vacation. Not being 
old enough to realize the graviy of the 
situation, they were old enough to take 
advantage of the fact that they could 
now go forth and make merry in the mid- 
dle of the road until the automobile was 
fairly upon them. The maid, poor soul, 
had done her best with them, but, as she 
lamented to me over the fence that sep- 
arated our abodes: 

“ What with the new baby, and soup or 
somethin’ for Her every few minutes, an’ 
the trained nurse a-scaldin’ the heart out 
o’ me, bad luck to her, and Him rampin’ 
round like a erazy man on hot eggs, poor 
man—it’s little time I do be havin’, and 
it’s Lord’s mussy they ain’t all run over 
on me by now.” 

It wasn’t only the children who noticed 
that discipline had been relaxed. Every- 
thing animate and inanimate in the house 
seemed in some mys- 
terious way to have 
undergone degenera- 
tion, from the wor- 
ried husband to the 
old Irishman who occasionally mowed the 
lawn. 

Down-stairs, the living-rooms, usually so 
neat and attractive, wore an air of desola- 
tion, as though they were lamenting their 
mistress’s absence in a mourning of dust 
and disorder. Each piece of furniture was 
slightly out of place; brasses were un- 
rubbed; pictures hung askew on the 
walls; children’s toys and odd bits of 
clothing trailed about where no such 
things should have been by rights. ‘The 
only place where order and comfort 
reigned. was the sick-room, where I, as an 
intimate friend, was allowed to penetrate. 

Well guarded by a competent trained 
nurse lay my friend. She had abandoned 
herself luxuriously to being taken care of. 
She had no duty in life at the present 
moment except to get well. Illness had 
blunted her sense of responsibility. She 
was no longer the little bustling mother- 
bird that I knew. The children were well. 
They came in to kiss her every day, 
hushed by the formidable nurse into quiet. 
Meantime her business was with the new 
baby. 

Finally she sat up again in bed, got 
out of bed and sat in a chair; from the 
bed she began to make bolder and bolder 
excursions around the room, and then 
down-stairs and out-of-doors called her. 

The trained nurse had gone out that 
afternoon and my little neighbor was seat- 
ed comfortably on the cool side of the 
piazza when Norah presented herself be- 
fore us. 

“TIT might as well tell ye at once,” she 
began; “ye'll find it out yerself if I 
don’t and itll be all the harder for ye. 
It’s an awfu] thing it was to have hap- 
pened, and how ’twas it ever happened | 
dun’no’—’twas some of the children, of 
course—and it’s fierce they’ve be’n sence 
ye’ve been up-stairs and it’s glad enough 
I am, to see ye down—I told him he’d 
better have it shut up or suthin’ might 
happen to it; but, says he, ‘Ye wants to 
pack everythin’ away in camphire like as 
if there’s goin’ to be a funeral in the 
house,’ and he looks at me that mad that 
I shut up. Ye know what his temper’s 
like when he’s worried! 1 never see such 
a man, for a nice man, for temper the 
moment he’s worried about sumpin. And 
it’s the Lord’s mussy that I’m a sensible 
gurrul or I wouldn’t be here this mornin’, 
ma’am. It’s been dischargin’ me four 
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times, he has, sence ye been up-stairs— 
though it’s not him I blames that Maggie 
left!” 

“Has she left for good?” faltered my 
friend. 

“Left for good! Sure she has!” 

“They said she was only gone for a few 
days.” 

“Oh, the things that they’ll have be’n 
tellin’ ye while ye’re sick! Of course 
that’s the way ye’ve got to be tr’ated. 
‘Kape all wurries from ner,’ was what the 
doctor says to me. Now he’s an angel. 
‘Don’t mind the nurse none, Norah,’ sez 
he. ‘She'll be gone soon.’ I cud ’ve put 
up with the bad tempers of him, but ‘twas 
her that had me insides near e’t out, 
and ’twas along of her that Maggie left, 
actin’, ma’am, like we was the dust under 
her feet, she was, an’ orderin’ us around 
here and there till you’d think that the 
Archangel St. Michael and the Blessed 
Virgin all rolled into one had come down 
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with it, goin’ on spendin’ money like he’s 
be’n. 

“Though it’s not that that I wanted to 
tell ye about. If it was only that! I 
jest be’n waitin’ for ye to get up and send 
the no-good second gurrul a-flyin’ that we 
got. Ye know how men is—this gurrul’s 
as sweet as pie when Mr. Wright’s round, 
and not a tap of work can I get out of 
her, and mashin’ every man that leaves a 
parcel—it’s a ridiculous name we'll be 
gettin’ here in this house, and me kitchin 
full of butchers’ boys; tracked up is what 
it is, ma’am, with ’em. An’ they settin’ 
there waitin’ and grinnin’ to get a sight 
of that mealy-mouthed white-haired Swede 
gurrul. An’ if I says a word to him— 
*‘Can’t ye stop complainin’, says he, 
‘Norah? Ye haven’t done nuthin’ but 
complain and complain’ sence Mis’ 
Wright’s sick.’ 

“ And while I’m talkin’ about help, keep 
yer eye on Michael Grogan. ‘Why don’t 
ye wait,’ says I to Mr. Wright, ‘till Mis’ 
Wright’s well enough to be about again’ 
Unless he’s watched he don’t do a tap, 
Michael don’t.’ And he come ’s near to 
tellin’ me to mind my own business as | 


“AIN'T THAT LIKE A MAN? DISCHARGIN’ OF ONE GURRUL BEFORE HE’S GOT ANOTHER” 


—so Maggie, says she, ‘ Ye can stay if ye 
loike, but I’ve had enough of it, and | 
ain’t crazy about workin’ in the house, 
anyway, where there’s a new baby’; and 
sence that nary a second gurrul ’ll stay 
along with him goin’ for ’em like he does. 

“ He discharges ’em. Now ain’t that like 
a man—dischargin’ of one gurrul before 
he’s got another, and says he all the time 
to me—‘ Get in Mis’ Magee to help ye out, 
Norah,’ says he; and I’ve had fer to do it— 
and throwin’ away good money payin’ them 
week’s wages when they’ve only be’n here 
three days, actin’ jest ’s if he was made of 


gold, that’s what he’s be’n. And a dollar | 


and a half a day to Mis’ Magee now and 
Mis’ Magee then. There won’t be no new 
rug in the parlor this year, though we 
need it worse’n ever. I did what I could 
for the ink-spot that Tom got on it—I 
spent a good half-day a-scrubbin’ with 
soap and lemon juice—I used a good half- 
dozen lemons on that carpet, but, light as 
it is, it shows—but ye’ll have to put up 


was ever told in my life, so I didn’t say 
nothin’ to him when I seen Michael spend 
a whole afternoon—and chargin’ two dol- 
lars a day—jest to lean over the fence and 
talk with the neighbors. Ye know how 
he talks when ye ain’t round. Well, it 
cost ye just one dollar for him to let all 
the town know how everybody in this 
house would have died hadn’t it be’n for 
him, and jest because he happened to 
see Tom turnin’ the nozzle of the hose up 
the baby’s mouth. Grogan says that if 
Tom’d ’a’ done it it would have blown 
the baby’s mouth in, with the force of the 
hydrant and all. ‘Stop yer talkin’, 
Michael,’ says I. ‘A bad scare and a 
wettin’ is all he’d ’a’ got!’ 

“*Tt’s drowned he’d ’a’ be’n, and the 
roof of his mouth stove in,’ says Michael. 
And it costs ye a dollar while he stands 
there and tella-the town. 

* An’ I never told Mr. Wright nothin’ 
about it, for I was jest waitin’ till ye got 
good and strong. 


“But that ain’t all—that ain’t the 
principal thing that I was goin’ to tell 
ye, but there’s b’en so much I don’t 
know where to begin. But the worst is 
and what I came to tell ye before ye 
find it out yerself to’ give you a shock 
like—yer grandmother’s big French china 
punch-bowl’s broke!’’ 

A ery escaped me. “ Oh, Norah,” I said, 
“not the big Sévres punch-bowl!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Norah; “ broke 
to smithereens, that and the shiny glass 
vase.” 

“She means the tall flower-vase,” my 
poor little neighbor explained. “I asked 
John to have them put away.” 

“That’s what I told him,’ mourned 
Norah. “’Twas that [ told him—’twas 
then he began talkin’ about funerals. 
‘Ain’t it bad enough havin’ her up- 
stairs,’ says he, like the new baby was all 
my fault, ‘without every little thing that 
reminds me of her stuck away?’ 

“Well, I thinks to myself, why should 
a grandmother’s punch-bowl remind him 
—but men’s queer. All I says is, ‘ They 
won’t remind you of her long, ’cause they 
won’t be here to do ’t,’ and they wasn’t. 

“He made a fierce row the day *twas 
done, and sent the second gurrul flyin’, 
sayin’ she oughter be lookin’ after the 
children, and she oughter, too, but. with 
a new baby in the house it’s no time 
to be dischargin’ second gurruls unless 
they’re bold-faced minxes like what’s 
settin’ in yer kitchen this minit rub- 
berin’ out of the window at every one 
in pants from the cradle to the grave 
goin’ past. Don’t ye tell him I told 
yer about the punch-bowl. He says for 
me not to tell ye, but, thinks I, it ’Il 
be an awful shock to her to find it out 
for herself; and when folks’s jest gettin’ 
out of bed they ought to have all wurries 
kept from ’em, and I’m goin’ to keep 
everything from ye—but by and by when 
you get stronger, Mis’ Wright, I’ve 
got some things to tell ye. Oh, I want 
to say right now, before I go out and 
look after my kitchin and see what that 
bold-faced Swede’s doin’, that if the 


* trained nurse is goin’ to be here more’n a 


week more my patience is goin’ to be wore 
out on me! Mis’ Snow’s comin’ up the 
path,” finished Norah. ‘Do ye want to 
see her?” 

“Oh yes,” said my poor friend, glad of 
anything that would interrupt the flow of 
her faithful maid’s oratory. 

Mrs. Snow, fresh and cool, rustled in. 
She is Mrs. Wright’s neighbor on the 
other side; a good woman as ever lived, 
and attractive and pretty, but a very 
rigorous and precise housekeeper. 

“T’m so delighted to see you down 
again. Oh, don’t thank me for those 
little things; they were nothing at all— 
it was a great pleasure to send them. 
And now, my dear, since you’re well, will 
you send over to my house and have 
your cat’s kittens taken away—six of 
them. Of course they were your cat’s and 
I didn’t dare chloroform them or any 
thing, and of course I didn’t want to 
bother your poor husband. ‘A new baby 
is quite enough,’ I said to Mr. Snow, ‘in 
one house, without there being six kittens 
at the same time’; most unfortunate that 
it should have happened this way. The 
children have been at my house con- 
stantly to see them, and that is, 1 sup- 
pose, how there came the hole in the 
fence that let your hens through. I said 
to myself, ‘No, I won’t bother that poor 
man; he has quite enough to think of; 
but when Mrs. Wright’s health is estab- 
lished T’ll just ask her if she won't 
please have that picket nailed back.’ Oh 
no, the hens haven’t done much injury— 
hardly any. Of course our tomatoes 
aren’t what they would be—you know 
how hens peck at tomatoes—but then 
tomatoes are very plenty this year, and 
I said to Mr. Snow, ‘Never mind, oh, 
never mind—I don’t care if we have to 
buy all of ours. I’m sure we’d give all of 
them to Mrs. Wright if it would do a bit 
of good—so don’t let’s say a word about 
it.” But it would be a relief to me, be- 
cause your Norah—she’s an_ excellent, 
faithful girl, of course—and you're for- 
tunate enough to have any one, the way 
servants leave nowadays at the slightest 
provocation—but she seemed to take it as 
a personal insult.because I’ve shooed the 
hens back now and then; and she told me 
that for years you had given up planting 
anything but perennials near our side be- 
cause of our poor lommy Tom digging 
up things.” 5 

“Oh, my dear,” cried my neighbor, “1 
am sorry you’ve had such a time. I’ve 
always told the children never to go into 
your house unless you asked them.” 
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“Oh, don’t think of it again,” cried 
Mrs. Snow, cordially. ‘“ Now you’re well, 
I’m sure it will all stop. The children 
are darlings, though of course without a 
mother’s discipline children do get out of 
hands, don’t they? I’m sure mine used 
to.” 

“Do have the kittens brought right 

home,” urged Mrs. Wright, “and why 
you didn’t tell Norah, my dear—” 
“ «| did tell Norah,” said Mrs. Snow, 
darkly, “but she hinted that those kit- 
tens were just aS much ours as yours, 
which is of course perfectly absurd and 
ignorant on her part, and when it came 
to her trying to point out a family resem- 
blance between them and Tommy Tom— 
you ean understand I felt she was highly 
impertinent. I’m so glad, dear, that you 
are up and well again. I’ve tried my 
best to do what I could with the children. 
J mustn’t stay too long and tire you all 
to death, and don’t let anything I’ve said 
worry you for a moment,” Mrs. Snow 
urged, with hearty good feeling. “ There’s 
no real hurry whatever about the kittens. 
] just thought I’d let you know about 
them; and as for the tomatoes, oh, please 
don’t give them another thought. When 
you feel perfectly strong and well will 
be plenty of time for that hole in the 
fence to be fixed—no, there’s really not 
enough left of the tomatoes to make much 
difference—except, of course, the hens do 
track up the garden!” 

She took her departure, and at the 
door I heard her saying, “ Yes, she’s up; 
she’s out on the piazza. I’m sure she’ll be 
glad to see you, Mrs. Avery. I’d stay only 
just a minute. When people first come 
down-stairs, you know, they oughtn’t to 
be overtaxed.” 

Mrs. Avery is a very dear friend of both 
of us, an old lady who has a most touch- 





“Teddy!” cried my friend. “Is Teddy 
ill?” She turned helplessly to me. 

“Oh, what have I done!” cried Mrs. 
Avery in real distress. “What have I 
done! I didn’t know they hadn’t told you. 
Oh, I think that’s the worst part of being 
sick, the way they keep things from you! 
Why, my child, you look pale and tired 
out!” The little mother looked at me. 

“What about Teddy?” she cried. “I 
didn’t see him yesterday—his father 
brought him in in his arms this morning.” 

“It was at my house he was taken 
sick,” Mrs. Avery explained. “He said 
he was hungry; and I gave him a few lit- 
tle things to eat and he turned the most 
ghastly color and was ill, awfully ill.” 

“It was just one of those quick gastric 
attack of his,” I comforted my friend. 

“Oh dear! 1 was never more frightened 
in my life since my children had the 
croup; he was so sick in his poor little 
tummy! And, oh, I’m so glad that you 
are going to be down again, and I’ve been 
so thankful that your window didn’t face 
the street! I’ve suffered -agonies seeing 
your children in the middle of the road. 
Of course I knew you never let them put 
a foot there, and I often think it’s more 
dangerous for carefully guarded children 
to be in the road than for little street 
urchins who have learned always to take 
care of themselves. 

“Why, not a day has passed that I 
haven’t dragged Teddy or Tom away from 
an automobile! I’m so glad you haven’t 
been able to see any of it, and I do think 
that Norah might have looked after them 
a little more carefully. Well,” she added, 
philosophically, as she prepared to go, 
“we can’t have anything in this world 
without paying a price for it, and I am 
sure your dear little baby is the greatest 
possible comfort to you, but just the same 
1 don’t see, when 
people are sick, why 

















everything needs to 
run to sixes and 
sevens. Good-by, 
dear. Just rest and 
get strong; and 
don’t think of any- 
thing, will you, to 
worry you?” 

I wished that the 
trained nurse would 


away every one. 
However, the next 
arrival could not be 
shooed away. It 
was Mr. Wright. 
His eyes lighted as 
they fell on his wife 
down-stairs for the 
first time. Then, at 
the sight of her 
troubled look his 
face fell. 

“ Why, what’s the 
matter, Katherine?” 
he said. 

She arose, the 
tears of weakness 
welling to her eyes. 
‘There were so many 
things the matter— 
the world was such 
a complicated place, 
there was no quiet 
spot where one 
could sit down and 
get well—that it 
was impossible for 
her to tell all of the 
things that made 
her troubled, but 
one has to give a 
man some reason for 
tears. 

“Grandma’s punch- 
bow! is broken,” she 
wept. 

He patted her 
with a kind and un- 
comprehending hand. 
“There, there,” 
he said, “I knew if 
you came down- 
stairs you’d overdo. 
{f you’d only sit 
still instead of pok- 
ing around.” 

She shot a funny 
little glance at me 






















“MASHIN’ EVERY MAN THAT LEAVES A PARCEL” 


ing interest in all the young people grow- 
ing up about her. 

“Oh, my dear,” she cried, “how is 
dear little Teddy? I do hope he’s bet- 
ter!” 


across his shoulder, 
a glance in which 
her weakness and 
distress and a sense 
of the humor of it were all blended, and I 
signalled back to her with a little look of 
comprehension. 

After all, a woman’s own house is no 
place for her to try and get well. 
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Weather-Proof 
Children 


A good kind to raise 


Such children are not affected by the winds of winter, and to 
them colds are unknown. 


“Right feeding’’ makes youngsters strong and rugged—able 
and ready for study or frolic in all sorts of weather. 


Grape-Nuts 


is the ideal food for growing children (as well as grown-ups). 
It furnishes those essential food elements which make red blood, 
sound bone, strong muscle, and steady nerves, which are the 
natural conditions of health. 


And Grape-Nuts food supplies this building material in the 
right form to digest quickly and nourish perfectly. 


Most children are fond of the sweet, nutty flavour, and 
mothers soon notice the “difference” in their boys and girls 
after Grape-Nuts is made a regular part of daily meals. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 
Read the famous little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages, 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A, 
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AND YET FOLKS TALK ABOUT A MERRY CHRISTMASiN THE FAMILY CIRCLE! 


NOt THE ACME BEFORE 
INNICKER: What do you think of rural uplift? 
BockeR: No good; even after the farmer is satis- 


lied you won’t get Bridget to go to the country. riage a cook. 
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Put CuristMAs DINNER AS LITTLE WILLIE THINKS IT OUGHT TO BE. 


THE ONLY TIME 





the freedom of the 
given to a man? 





TINT 
TNT 
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mer. 
A HOBBLE 
STELLA: What is 
walk in life? 
BELLA: 
| yard around. 


oe nis 


ae. 


MOTIVES 





his socks darned. 


THOMAS: Dad; when is 
city 


Dap: When his wife goes 
to the country for the sum- 


her 


About half 


Sue: He married to get 


AND AFTER 
SmitH: What is a jewel? 
Jones: Before marriage a solitaire, and after mar- 


FULLY EXPLAINED 
Otp Lapy (rather deaf): 
Are you any relation to a 
Mr. Green? 
Green: I am Mr. Green. 
Otp Lapy: Ah! Then 
that explains the extraordi- 
nary resemblance. 
A COMPROMISE 
CORPULENT SvuItTorR (on 
his knees): If you will not 
accept my offer, at least 
help me up. 
HER EQUIPMENT 
ALICE: Have you a 
kitchenette ? 
Grace: Yes, and a cook- 
ette. 





DEFINED 
JOHNNY: Pa, what is 
manipulation for the 
rise? 
Pa: When I pull the 
covers off you in the 
morning. 


WHAT HAPPENED 
Fate: Did you call? 
Opportunity: Yes, but 
she sent word by her 
servant that she wasn’t 
in. 
PLACED 

Mrs. B.: Is she a 
Mary of the  vine-clad 
cottage? 

Mrs. M.: No, a Mar- 
tha of the rubber-plant 
flat. - 


THE ‘TROUBLE 
Myra: ‘there is plen- 
ty of room at the top. 
Lucy: Sut you can’t 
walk if there is a hobble 
at the bottom. 


NO SUCH LUCK 

WILSON: Do you 
keep a second girl? 

BILSON: No; we can’t 
keep the forty-third. 


HIS SOLE DREAD 

HAMMOND: Don’t you 
dread the silent watches 
of the night? 

MaRTIN: No; it’s the 
euckoo clocks that give 
me away. 





MRS. CLANCY: 


THOT! 
SWEAR AT ME! 


DoNn’T YE DARE TALK T’ ME LOLKE 
Orp NOT ALLOW THE KING OF ENGLAND TO 
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i “ You NEVER TELL ME ANY OF YOUR SECRETS.” HE: And she married 
ie thes HATS THE USE, MY DEAR? You’RE SO HONEST to get her gowns buttoned 
i} YOU'D NEVER BREATHE THEM TO A SOUL.” up the back. 





THE NEW TELEPHONE AT HEDGVILLE CENTRE. 























NIIL the end of time 
women must continue 
the endless quest for 
little novelties which 
are attractive for 
small gifts or salable 
at fairs and bazars. 
Always the most ac- 
ceptable of these are 
new fashions for old ideas, and con- 
trivances for such necessities as needle- 








THE TRAVELLER'S WRITING-CASE 


books, pin-cushions, or travelling sewing- 
kits, which are always in demand. For 
material, small bits of silk, cretonne, or 
figured ribbon form the main basis, and 
recourse to one’s piece-box generally 
brings to light an ample supply, if one 
has adjustable ideas in accordance. 

For instance, there is a practical pin- 
cushion called an English cushion. Its 
form and proportion is a quaint reduction 
of the old-fashioned ottoman stools which 
were wont to flank the old-time cheerless 
marble mantelpieces. Flowered cretonne 
further carries out the original suggestion 
of a period when garlanded carpets were a 
key-note in interior decoration. These 
little cushions are stout affairs, made over 
pieces of cardboard, standing firmly on 
four feet contrived of two or three pearl 
buttons sewed on top of each other at the 





A PRETTY VEIL-CASE 


four corners of the bottom piece. They 
can be made in any size, but small di- 
mensions seem most attractive. 

A ease for shoe needles, thread, and 
scissors can be made with little stitchery, 
if one will cover two oblong pieces of 
cardboard with chintz, and paste on a bit 
of gold galloon for binding around the 
edges. Only the outside of tnis little case 
is pictured, but inside is a ribbon strip 
which holds scissors, also a flannel leaflet 
for needles, and a card of shoe thread, the 
last slipping under the two ribbons ‘show- 
ing on the outside of 
the case, fastening 
back and front to- 
gether. On one rib- 
bon outside are 
strung shoe buttons, 
easily slipped off 
when needed, but at 
other times secure. 

Closed, the little 
sewing-case pictured 
folds up like a-box, 
as compact as pos- 
sible. It can be made 
of ribbon wide 
enough for one, two, 
or three spools. The 
sides of the case are 
cardboard covered 
with satin, the ends 





HOME-MADE GIFTS 


BY GRACE A. LUTHER 








rounded to fit the 
spools. Spools are 
tied in with ribbons, 
holding the case in 
shape, as the ribbon 
is only a single thick- 
ness except at the 
ends, both of which 
are folded back, one 
to form a pocket, the 
other stitched over a 
bit of cardboard, mak- 
ing a firm top. Flan- 
nel for needles is 
fastened to this side. Between the spools 
is space for scissors, thimble, emery, and 
bodkin. In the smallest size, with but 
black thread at one end and white at 
the other, these cases are tiny enough to 
toss into the smallest travell ng-bag. 
For the traveller there is a very sensi- 
ble washable writing-case to be made of 
any washable fabric. It is shaped like a 
large envelope, and may have as many 
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A BOX PIN-CUSHION 


tablets—that is, 
slipped under a tri- 
angle of cloth which 
is stretched 
each corner. 

The illustration of 
a toilet-case shows a 
very useful article 


In its six pockets are 
towel and soap-box, 
whiskbroom, brush, 
comb, tooth-brush, and 
dentifrice. An 
eighteen-inch square of linen, bound with 
tape or denim, is required to make such a 
case, one end of it being folded over and 
stitched to form pockets six inches deep. 
Lines of machine-stitching are so spaced 
as to make the pockets of proper sizes. 
Labelling the pockets in outline-stitch is 
advisable. When stowed away, the top of 
the case folds over like a flap, and the 
whole then rolls up and ties with a tape. 





THE AUTO BAG FOR A MAN'S USE 


pockets as desired. A narrow pocket for 
penholders and pencil and other small 
ones for postals and envelopes make it 
most convenient. The envelore itself is 
bound with tape; a piece of heavy card- 
board is covered with material like the 





~ BUTTON, BUTTON, WHO'S GOT THE BUTTON” 


envelope, and blotting-paper is fastened 
to this in the usual way of blotting- 





Accommodation for razors and taleum 
powder can be allowed by making the case 
a little wider. The razor-pocket should be 
chamois-lined and made with a flap which 
will button down, preventing the razor 
from slipping out. 

A new use for figured paper napkins is 


for man and woman. | 








across 





their fashioning into veil-cases and bureau | 


pads. For a 
used, a thin layer of wadding with sachet 
Over these, pieces of coarse 


veil-case two napkins are 


laid between. 
Swiss are fastened around the edge with 
feather-stitching. The case folds and ties 
with ribbon, as illustrated. 

Sachet pads for the bureau drawers are 
made in like manner, but left unfolded, 
the requisite number of napkins depending 
upon the size of the drawer. 

More elaborate sachet pads are made 
of flowered silk, tufted here and there 
through the sheet-wadding filling, like a 
mattress. For the woman who does not 


care for perfume these may have English | 


lavender flowers for 


their scenting. 
These give a charm- 
ingly fresh _ fra- 
grance to lingerie. 
Remnants of cre- 
tonne and flowered 


silk and ribbon are 
often to be found in 
the shops, which 
will be just what 
you want for these 
little gifts. All are 
useful, and, if the 
colors are well 
chosen, ornamental 
as well. The fair 
test of a gift is 
whether you would 
like to own it. 
























Serve the 
Unexpected | 
Visitor 


with Nabisco Sugar 


Wafers. 


They add a new de 
light to light refresh- 
ment and tum your 
“little treat’’ into a 
feast of deliciousness. 


The blending of deli- 
cately rich pastry and 
sweet centers capti- 
vates the taste of 


everybody. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS — all 
the enthralling goodness of 
NABISCO—and covered with 
rich chocolate. 
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IR CHARLES and 

Lady Hardinge, who 

are to follow Lord and 

Lady Minto in India, 

are not in the public 

/ eye now for the first 

time. ‘The new Vice- 

roy is a most success- 

ful diplomat. He has 

held many posts in foreign countries, and 


children is again emphasized in this pict- 
ure. The plain little white trousers and 
sweaters are such as any child in moder- 
ate circumstances would wear. 

Gustav Mahler, who will for the second 
season, this year, be conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, is one of the 
foremost living musicians. He was born 
in Bohemia in 1860. At the age of twen- 
ty-five he became known as an interpreter 

of Wagner’s music, holding 
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positions in various small 
Austrian cities and after- 
ward in Prague. Later he 
went to Leipsic, where he 
was associated with Arthur 
Nikisch. He conducted suc- 
cessively at Budapest and at 
Hamburg, and in 1897 he be- 
came director of the Vienna 
opera, a position in which he 
attained world-wide fame by 
his conspicuous ability and 
foree. He came to America 
three years ago, and made a 
deep impression by his con- 
ducting at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. In 1909 .he 
was chosen for the task of 
reorganizing and _ directing 
the famous and _ venerable 
Philharmonic orchestra. 

Mr. Mahler has composed 
eight symphonies, two operas, 
and numerous smaller works 
in various forms. The pro- 
grammes of the Philharmonic 
concerts this winter will in- 
clude some of his work, be- 

















THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA AND HIS FAMILY 


in the Foreign Affairs Department of the 
British Home Government. During the 
years 1904 to 1906 he was British ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, and during his 
years of diplomatic service he has re- 
ceived many honors and decorations. Lady 
Hardinge, who was Miss Winifred Sturt, 
sister of Lord Alington, is a very clever 
woman. She is said to be much interested 
in philanthropic work, especially in the 
welfare of children. She has two sons 
and a daughter ten years old. The eldest 
boy was page of honor to King Edward, 
and Lady Hardinge was one of Queen 
Alexandra’s attendant ladies. 

The two little Spanish princes are espe- 
cially appealing in this new portrait. The 
younger, Don Jaime, is the dark-haired 
little laddie at the left, with the somewhat 
frightened expression. His older brother, 
the heir to the throne, who resembles his 
English mother in face and in coloring, 
is called the Prince of th Asturias. The 
simplicity of the dress of these little royal 


sides many other novelties 


























GUSTAV MAHLER 


and repetitions of some selections 





THE TWO LITTLE SONS OF THE KING OF SPAIN 


that were much appreciated last 
year and will be given again by 
request. 

Among these will be Richard 
Strauss’s Till. Eulenspiegel. 
Among the symphonies definite- 
ly decided on are: ‘The Schu- 
bert in C minor, Tschaikowski’s 
No. 5, Brahms in C major, Schu- 
mann in C minor, Mahler’s 
Fourth Symphony with soprano 
solo, the tone-poems Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Schererasada and 
Charpentier’s Impressions d’- 
Italie. 

Never before have such dis- 
tinguished soloists been secured. 
Those already engaged are Mme. 
Johanna Gadski, Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Mr. 
David Bispham, Mr. Edmond 
Clement, Mr. Josef Hofmann, 
Mr. Xaver Scharwenka, Mr. 
Edouard Dethierm, Mr. Francis 
MaeMillen, Miss Maud Powell, 
Mr. Theodore Spiering, Mr. Er- 
nest Hutcheson, Mr. George 
Hamlin, Mr. Leo Schultz, and 
Mr. Henry Schmidt. 

The Society announces that it 
is striving “ more earnestly than 
ever to foster a love for sym- 
phonic music of the highest 
order.” 





- Don’t you?” 


THE COMPLETE WIFE 


(Continued from page 7) 

baby; and go tell people about it. And 
her aunt said she was my age. So then, 
if you come down to arithmetic, when I 
was—if I was a pug-nosed baby, all done 
up in worsted jacke*s and blowing bubbles 
through my veil on cold days,—so did she, 
just that same time (Yah, Letty!). And 
she was a Girl, too! 

At that time, though, she had always 
been nice enough to me; so I'll go on 
with this. I began to look at her and I 
liked her better and better. She didn’t 
go to our school, and school was over, 
anyhow; so I couldn’t tell how smart 
she was. Except at Sunday-school, and 
there she was ssmart; but, of course, 
Sunday-school doesn’t count: for much. 

Then when you came to look at her, she 
was pretty enough. (awful, round and 
little of course, but nice-enough), and 1 
do think she has the prettiest eyes, Only 
of course she hasn’t so much hair. And 
she wears good shoes,-too; and she has a 
cunning voice, I think; only it’s too much 
like a baby’s. (When I came to-think it 
over, I decided that I liked people to have 
a nice voice. None of the fellows had 
ever thought of that before. But I did, 
and so I stick to it. You forget to look 
for it- because you're so used to hear 
everybody call all day, up-stairs and 
down-stairs, like, “ Get up!” or, “ Come to 
dinner!” or, “ Aren’t you in bed yet?” 
And it spoils it. But Letty has a very 
nice voice for a little girl, and I liked it 
when she spoke her piece at the Straw- 
berry Festival. 

When she did that, and they all 
clapped, I made up my mind then that 
I'd better marry her. And I was ever 
so glad; later, when I saw her looking at 
the map of the Holy Land that they have 
on the wall in the cloak-room. I went 
straight over where she was _ looking 
at it, and I said to her, “Say, do you 
like geography?” And she says, “ Ye-es. 
And I says, “It’s the only 


in the whole -match—the 
> 


thing I like 
jaguars, ’n’ the islands, ’n’ the exports, ’n 
all the rest of it!” 

“Oh!” says she, “ Do you? So do I!” 

Well, did you ever? Just like her 
aunt. I came as near as ever to telling her 
right then that I’d take her for my Wife; 
but I saw that I’d better wait and decide, 
first, how everything was going to be. It 
was great fun planning the good times we 
were going to have when we grew up. 

I got out my school geography next 
day and began spotting places for us to 
live, on the map. There’s a pink island 
up off Scotland, for one,—that I always 
like. And then Siberia looks so empty, I 
thought it would be fun to live there. 
It’s so large and empty and deserted, 
they’d be glad to have people settle there, 
1 should think. And when we wanted to 
be charitable, we could feed the Exiles. 
And then, it’s so near Japan, it ought to 
be interesting. (You could go home 
whenever you liked, that side, without 
stopping to go all around the other way.) 
Summer would be best for Siberia, for a 
while. Then when the cold grew fiercer 
and drove us southward with the other 
wandering tribes, we would leave all our 
children (perfectly warm and safe with a 
nurse, of course), and we could go to 
Africa to explore. Letty would -be old 
enough by that time not to mind spiders 
and boa-constrictors and things; and we 
would take barrels of beads to please the 
natives, and trade them for gunpowder 
or postage stamps; and bring home lots 
of tiger-skins and elephants’ tusks and 
gold dust. I was going to discover some 
unknown tribes in the Interior; I don’t 
see why not. There must be some there. 
And after we had discovered them, they 
might want me to come and govern them; 
for a while, anyway, till they were able to 
do it themselves. And I hadn’t planned 
much more than that. 

But I tell you what, I was really glad 
about Letty. It was. curious that Id 
never thought of her before, though I was 
near it. It’s funny how my Wife seemed to 
run in that family! Just wait, though. 

One Sunday. after Sunday-school was 
through, I walked: home with Letty; and 
it seemed a good time to tell her, because 
Benny Davenport was waiting to take her 
home, too, and I thought she’d better 
know whose Wife she was. So I carried 
her Sunday-school books for her, and her 


leaflets, and her mite-box. (It’s one of 
those you take home and fill up, and’ fill 
up and fill up till you can’t jingle it; 
but you don’t get a thing yourself. You 
have to take it back to school and empty 
out the whole thing for the heathen; and 
take it home and go through all of it 
over again; and you keep that up for- 
ever. I'd like to know how much they 
get.) Well, as I was saying, I started 
off when Letty did and I said to her, 
“Come along with me and I'll tell you 
something.” 

So she came along; and I will say she’s 
always ready to listen to whatever I 
know. And we went trotting along up 
the road, and I said to her, “Do you 
want to go Abroad sometime?” 

And she said. “ Yes, of course I do!” 

“To Siberia and Japan—and Africa, 
with me?” 

“ Ye-es!” she says, and her eyes began 


to get big and I could just feel mine - 


goggling when I thought of the journeys 


we'd travel. 


“Well,” I said to her, “ You just look 
out and keep quiet; and I’ll marry you 
when you’re’ grown-up. And we'll go 
around the world three times without 
stopping, first of all. And we won’t stay 
home, forever, if we don’t want to! 
Won’t it be great?” 

And she says, ‘ Ye-es!” 

And I says, “Say, you'll marry me 
then, for sure, won’t you?” 

(Now hear this.) 

Says she: “ Why, yes! 
anyway.” 

Says I, “Going to what?” 

Says she, “ Why, marry you!” 

Says I, “ What, when I hadn’t asked 
you to?” 

Says she: “Why, yes. 
going to!” 

Then I said: “ Great snakes! you’re not 
cheeky, are you? You were planning te 
marry me, anyway, without me knowing 
a thing about it?” 

And she says: “ Why, yes. I don’t see 
why not. What’s the matter?” 

I just said, “ Didn’t you know Girls 
can’t do that?” 

“No,” says she. (You can’t make her 
understand anything. She’s exactly like 
the Tylers’ Maltese kitten.) 

“Well,” says I, “They can’t. They 
wait until somebody. marries them. But 
they can’t marry anybody unless he 
wants to.” 

“ But I didn’t,” says she. 

“T guess you didn’t!” says I. “ But 
you were going to, fast enough. Said so 
yourself. You were going to, anyway !— 
Now you've gone and spoiled it all.” 

“Why have I?” she asks me, if you'll 
believe it! 

IT said to her, “ Because now it isn’t 
any Surprise. I had it all planned, and I 
was going to surprise you and every- 
body. Nobody wants to be married with- 
out asking his leave. And I tell you, 
you can’t do it. It’s all gone up.” 

Then I went on and told her. “I was 
planning where I’d take you and where 
we'd live. I picked out that farthest one 
of the pink islands up near Scotland for 
part of the time; and Siberia, too. And 
when it was cold, we’d have left there 
and gone to Africa to Explore.” 

And then, if you please, she began to 
giggle. 

“ Oh, Nick,—hee-hee-hee!” 

“Well,” said I, for I was sick and 
tired of Wives,—“* Well, Hee-hee, what?” 

’ And she says to me, “ We couldn’t- do 
that, any way, every summer! Because it 
isn't really-near. It just looks so, on the 
map. You have to find out from the 
scale, down in the corner.” 

“Oh my, how smart!” I said. (I'd 
forgotten all about it; but I didn’t need any 
Wife to tell me that.) And L said next, 

“Why don’t you tell me the grass on 
that island isn’t Really Pink!” 

“Well,” she says, “it isn’t, either, you 
Horrid Boy.” p 

That was just too much. : 

“Take your old mite-box,” says 1, 
“ Pussy-cat!” And I threw it over the 
gate on to the grass;—but there wasn’t 
anything in -it. : 

And she called to me, 

“JT won’t marry you at all,—not for 
anything in all the world!” 

And I called back to her, 

“Deed vou Won’t:—Meow!” 


I was going to, 


I was always 
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UR special filtra- 


tion process makes 


Vaseline the absolutely 
pure petroleum jelly. 


Vaseline 


mustard plaster : 


blister the skin. 
Rub on at night 
for sore throat or 
cold in the chest. 





Many petroleum 
jellies are mere 
distillates of pe- 
troleum, others 
lack the excep- 
tional purity of 
Vaseline obtained 
by its special 
methods of manu- 
facture. 


Don’t risk impuri- 


ties—insist upon the 
name “Vaseline.” 


Carbolated 
Vaseline 
The safest way to 
use the cleansing 
and healing val- 
ue of Carbolic 
Acid with the 
soothing comfort 

of Vaseline. 





Many Kinds 
of Vaseline 
Each with Its 
Special Uses 
You should be fa- 
miliar with a// the 
Vaseline Varieties 


and a// their special 
uses. The skin- 


lubricating efficiency of 
Vaseline has been used 
& to advantage by combin- 
\ ing such standard reme- 


Mentholated 
Vaseline 
Relieves head- 
ache, neuralgia 
orany nerve pain. 
Vaseline con- 
ducts it directly 
to the seat of the 

trouble. 





dies as Capsicum, 
Carbolic Acid, 
Menthol, etc., with 
Vaseline to form a 
complete, convenient 
and safe family med- 
icine chest for the 
treatment of all the 
little ‘‘every-day” 
ailments. 


USE VASELINE IN 


PURE TIN TUBES 
(Mo danger of lead poisoning) 


ternal ly. 


Physicians and 
nurses recommend 
the tube as the most 
sanitary and conven- 
ient way of using 
Vaseline. Keeps out 
dust and germs and 
prevents any other 
hand touching what 
you use, 





‘SEND FOR OUR 


“HOME REMEDIES” 


Vaseline 
Camphor ice 


ing effect of 
camphor with the 
healing. qualities 
of Vaseline. 


BOOK FREE 


Tells all about these 
Vaseline Varieties-- 


their special uses 


-—and gives valu- 


able information 
about other im- 
portant house- 


hold needs. 





MFG. CO. 
New York 


18 State Street, 
BRANCH ‘aio siondon and Montreal 





FRENCH HATS 


MART Parisian women this year are 
distinguishing themselves by wearing 


hats which are trimmed by their lack | 


of trimming, or those which, when 
trimmed lightly, still reveal the shape 
of the foundation hat. , This is prob- 
ably a reaction from the over- 
loaded turbans of the early au- 

tumn. Not that the turban has 

as yet disappeared. One of the 
handsomest of late Parisian hats 

really belongs to this class. 

It might be described as a pile 
of velvet dropped in folds over a 
high inverted flower-pot form, with 
a coil of fur around the edge. In 
addition, only a large jewelled 
ornament is seen at the side. 
Numbers of polished beavers are 
seen with only such an ornament sim- 
ilarly placed. 

There is no gainsaying, however, that 
the more elegant morning hats, if plain, 
run to the grotesque rather than to the 
picturesque. Such beauty of line and 
coloring as is seen is to be found in 
the theatre and restaurant hats. In these 
wide brims are preferred, with plumes as 
their handsomest feature. These charac- 
teristics are to be observed in the Pari- 
sian hats shown on this page. Upon each 
the ostrich feather is used, either in the 
form of full plumes, or in small, oddly 
set ones, as in the case of the hat shown 
in the centre of this page. The new 
feather, by the way, has a willow droop, 
but resembles the older form in the cur! 
of its fronds. 

The interesting model in the centre of 
this page is covered with blue and black 
shot silk, faced with black. The crown 
is wound with black silk ribbon, knotted 
at intervals, and in each knot two tiny 
feathers are caught, one turning down- 
ward, the other upward. 

Rather unusual combinations of colors are 
to be seen in the richer evening hats, and 
also some strikingly bright shades. 

The last model illustrated on this 
page is a large cloche in shape, 
over which burnt-orange satin is 
moulded, though the under facing 
is of black velvet. The three full 
tips are in burnt-orange shades. 
That large dent which will be seen 
at the side is a new feature which 
many of the French hats now show, 
though it is placed variously, to suit 
the individual face. : 

The pleasing model shown first in this 
group is moulded over with gold satin, 


HAT OF MAUVE SILK VELVET AND FEATHERS 


and is faced with brown velvet. A gold- 
satin band, softly laid, and a long salmon- 
pink: feather form the only trimming. 
The method of laying on of the velvet 


BY MARIE OLIVIER - 


HAT OF GOLD SATIN AND BROWN VELVET 


which is employed upon the hat shown 
in the lower left-hand corner of this page 
is one much followed by smart milliners. 
So, too, are the ribbons which are brought 
forward to loop under the chin. 
Economical women who have on hand 
a supply of evening gloves of which the 
finger portions are worn will be interest- 
ed in the Parisian fancy that just now 
prevails for giving a brim of kid facing 
to a fur-crowned hat. Wide-brimmed 
hats, too, are treated to a band of kid; 


BLUE AND BLACK SHOT SILK 


but its principal use is upon hat forms 


- with the other sort of crowns. 


There never has been a wider range of 
fur-trimmed hats, or of those made 
up of combination furs and velvets, 
with little or no trimming. A fancy 
which is sure to please 
is for a cloche felt form, 
dipping slightly at the 
sides and edged with a 
narrow binding of sable. 
‘rhe crown is likely to be 
a small puff, with soft 
velvet band about it, 
and streamers hanging 
from under the brim in 
the back. . 
Parisian millinery also 
includes a _ variety of 
evening caps or head- 
dresses, which, while 
they do not obviate the 
necessity for a quantity 
of hair, certainly hide 
the greater part of the 
: coiffure. Some are mere 
hollow upright bands, two or 
three inches in depth, covered with 
gold embroidery but without a 
crown. Others have soft silk or 
transparent crowns that cap the head 
softly. One such is of silver tulle with a 
band of gold and silver lace. At the left 
side, drooping over the hair just behind 
the ear, is a big blush-rose, 
These head-dresses are not reserved for 
the opera or theatre, be it understood, 
but are to be worn with dancing frocks 


as well, with which they are very 
coquettish. Some are like skull caps of 
gauze, studded all over with the tiniest 
of baby roses. An occasional cap of this 
sort shows an aigrette or sparkling 
ornament at the side, tipped with 
diamond dust or with gold 
powder. 

Let me add, for the reassuring 
of bird-lovers, that the smallest 
possible percentage of the so- 
called aigrettes are the real thing. 
Rather they are skilfully con- 
trived out of the stems of dis- 
carded feathers which otherwise 
would go to waste. 

In connection with such evening 
accessories the alms-bags of the 
season are conspicuous. ‘Lhey are 

“regular catch-alls,” as some one has 

called them, and are made, as a rule, 
of the most costly brocade, or of silk or 
pale-toned kid beautifully embossed with 
gold-thread designs. They are fitted out 
to meet all sorts of emergencies, and in- 
clude all the details of a small toilet- 
table. As a rule a fairly large mirror is 
embedded in one side of the bag, which 
is to be carried over the arm by means 
of long gold cords or ribbons. 

There is to be seen quite a sprinkling 
of military gold tassels upon the tailored 
velour and felt and fur hats. Many of 
them are given as their sole trimming a 
heavy gold crown cord, with a four-inch 
tassel (or two) drooping over the hair at 
the side. 

A tendency to gold touches is marked 
in everything Parisian. You will see in 
the shops dinner blouses with threads of 
gold glittering through a Persian design or 
along the line of a handsome velvet stripe. 
Whole waists, indeed, are being made up 
in golden webs of one sort or another, 
and often over a lace foundation the pat- 
tern which is seen hazily underneath. 

Gold lace in heavy macramé pat- 
terns is also conspicuous. 

One house is showing waists 
and top-dress portions patterned 
solidly in beads in imitation of 
the cashmere designs. Many 
dresses, too, have yokes or sleeves 
or’ panels of solidly set white 
beads, or are ornamented with 
solid bead forms that perfectly 
reproduce the shape of a bunch of 

grapes or a big orchid or lily. 

Much salmon color is seen in evening 
hats, especially in combination with 
touches of fur and gold lace or cord, 


BURNT ORANGE FACED WITH BLACK VELVET 


and an afternoon hat combined in this 
way is offered by one smart house, as an 
accompaniment to a gown in the lovely 
dark raven’s-wing blue which is popular. 
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pearing, which, 
really mark the last development of 
the queer, for at least a short time to 
come. The queerest of the hat models 
all point upward and backward after 
the manner of the last hat illus- 
trated on this page, though that, 
odd as it is, is among the most 
conservative of these forms. 

But the oddest ideas are to be 
seen in the hats that accompany 
many of the ridiculous’ short 
coats of fur or velvet which smart 
women are just now affecting. 
These are close sacque forms end- 
ing an inch or two below the 
normal hip line, though likely to 
be corded an inch or two above it 
with gold or other heavy cord. 

A hat form which is looked upon 
by milliners as the actual last ery is 
shaped quite like the hat below. The 
under form is first faced with old-rose 
velvet, over which is a loosely falling 
pleating of ivory satin. The latter covers 
half the depth of the long sloping hat 
form, and above it is a full crown of 
satin. The seaming place of the two is 
hidden under a band of sable, which is 
joined at the back a little to one side, 
under a big sable-colored velvet bow, one 
end of which is shaped like a huge rab- 
bit’s ear. <A similar ear of sable pro- 
jecting from a large sable bow sticks 
out backward with this velvet one, most 
grotesquely. The sable bow falls below 
the hat edge far enough to rest upon the 
thick sable boa which is worn with this 
hat. 

The last model shown on this page is 
of greenish-blue satin. The large, rather 
stiff, black bow seen at the side is of 
black ribbon velvet. A garland of roses 
drapes the hat, and is caught up angu- 
larly at the side under the bow. 

In the matter of color the sea- 
son’s developments are at times 
lovely. -All the hydrangea shades 
appear in velvets with fur com- 
binations or with touches of 
velvet. The tones of some of the 
hats on these pages being rather 
typical, a description of them 
here may be opportune. 

The hat in the circle illustration at 
the top of the page is of gray satin, 
faced with black velvet. The crown is of 
gray net with a cluster of pink roses and 


NEW “TAILOR TOQUE” IN BLACK AND WHITE 


foliage as a finish. That in the centre 
is of white beaver with a salmon-pink 
lining. The band of velvet that lies 
across the brim, fronting the wide low 


way of hats and coats are now ap- 


S = very strange inventions in the 
it is to be hoped, 

















RESTAURANT HAT OF GRAY SILK 


crown, is of golden brown. It is carried 
to the back, where it crosses and is 
turned up under the brim. Two “ stream- 
ers” of the velvet hang from the certre 
of the back, under the brim. Streamers, 
by the way, are increasingly seen in hats 
which lean a little toward the picturesque. 
The flowers seen in the pictured model 
are geraniums. 

The hat which has had the greatest 
vogue throughout the season, and still 
has it. with many smart women, is what 





















WHITE BEAVER THEATRE HAT 


is called the untrimmed hat, though, to 
avoid the idea of economy in it, it is 
often given a costly gilt or 
jewelled ornament. The hat 
shown in the lower left- 
hand corner of this page 
belongs to this class, 
though the majority are 
severer in line. 
Black beaver is here 
“used for the moulding 
over of the high brim, 
and white beaver, draped 
over the crown, com- 
pletes it but for the big, 
dull-gold ornament at 
the side. Hats of this 
sort are described as 
“tailor toques.” Many 
of them are moulded 
smoothly with velvet, 
beaver cloth or fur, and 
depend only upon a 
beautiful hat-pin or two 
for trimming. Where an 
attached ornament is 
used, as in the case of the pictured 
hat, it must be costly and unique. 
With the braided velvet coat suits, 
which, in every known quality, have 
sprung into a midwinter popularity, a 
velvet or fur trimmed hat is a necessity. 
These are oddly trimmed, in some in- 
stances, with bows edged with a full frill 
(perhaps a third of an inch wide) of 
Valenciennes. 
Though not strictly to be classed among 
the millinery of the winter, the three-and- 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


a-half-yard searf (or longer) must be 
taken into consideration, since it is used 
as an evening head-dress with extremely 
pretty effect. One such is a twelve- 
inch affair of shot-gold satin, edged 
with swan’s-down. It is draped over 
the head so that the trimming frames 
the face. 

‘ One end is then passed over the 
left or right shoulder, and the 
other, which hangs down the front, 
is to be caught up in a loop to 
form a muff. ‘whe searf is lined 
with ivory silk and finished with 
a flat shirred trimming on the in- 
side edges. Some importers are 
describing these scarfs as theatre 
wraps. They are to be seen in all 
the fashionable fabrics, including 
erépe and velvet, with fur or mara- 
bout edges, and even witn quaint silk 
pleatings bordering them. 

Some beautiful children’s hats have 
been developed in the late months, many 
of which run to quaint bonnet forms, 
though the most popular of all hats, 
whether for girls or small boys, has been 
that shaped like Tyltyl’s green cap in 
Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. This is a pliable 
beaver, usually in leaf green or dust 
brown. The crown is soft, but rather 
high, the brim small and usually turned 
up s:ightly at the side or at the back, 
though it may be rolled in any direction. 
A single pheasant’s plume usually sticks 
up straight at the back or side. The hat 
is so informal in character that almost all 
children are attractive in it. 

Children’s dress bonnets are elaborate 
little affairs involving quantities of fancy 
cording and shirring, and sometimes a 
lavish use of fur. 

Some smart, odd soft hats are being 
worn by older girls and women to whom 
they are becoming. They are made of 
ratine or velours, usually in black or 
deep seal brown, and lined, either with 
quilted silk or sateen interlined 
with sheet wadding. They are 
about ten inches high and are 
made of a single strip of the 
chosen material seamed at one 
place only. The top portion is 
brought together like a cone, by 
means of four evenly placed darts, 
and all the seams are pressed and 
steamed so that they are scarcely 
perceived. The cone point is then 


pressed down like the crown of an alpine 


hat, and a single quill is stuck in the 










ODD SATIN HAT, WITH ROSE GARLAND 


back of the hat, pointing forward. The 


lower edge of the hat may be rolled up or 
not. Generally a slight roll is given to 
the side of the front. 














SEND NO 
MONEY! 


We will ship you, absolutely free, 
any model you select of the wonderful, time- 


tested Reed & Sons Piano. Play on it 30 
days free. Try out its rich, resonant tone. 
Ask the opinion of your friends. Then, if 
you don't think it the grandest piano value you 


ever heard of yu can send it back to us without 


a bit of red tape or a cent of expense 


Reed & Sons Pianos 


Winners of Highest Award at Worid’s 
Columbian Exposition 


like all artistic, high-grade makes, were 
sold through dealers, jobbers and agents for more 
than sixty years. Thousands of people bought 


them in this way, paying the dealers’ an d m “ide ile- 


men s profits Yet, even at the Price it was neces 
sary to charge on this plan, the buyers of Reed & 
Sons pianos got the best values in the world Here 
* is a letter from one of our customers—we have hun 
dreds more like it 
I have a Reed & Sons Piano which I have had nearly 
% years, and would not “ trade even - r most of the 
new “cheap” pianos on the market t y 
Mxks E E. ADAMS 
Think of it! If these people got such wonderful 
iano value under the old system of selling, paying 
all the middlemen's profits, what a tremendous op 
portunity is yours now that we have cut out all 


middlerien, and are selling you the same piano at 


° ° 
Direct - From -Factory Prices 
a saving of half your piano money. Never be 

fore was such an opportunity offered on an ins 

ment like the Reed & Sons Piano, with a record of 
satisfaction since 1842 and with the highest award 

Medal at the World's Fair. A e2s-year guarantee 

bond accompanies each m And this is the 

piano we now offer to send mafree trial. We 
pay the freight arti we grant you 


Easy Paymen 


Don't ever think of paying an agent or anyone 
else onc penny for an unknown piano or player 
piano until you've learned how you can bi sy a gen 
uine Ree i & Sons Piano on J easiest plan ever 
devised. Write now for your copy of our 


Free Grand Catalog 


A beautifully illustrated history of over sixty 





No Deposit 
No Interest 


vears of high-grade piano-making. Shows all our 
handsome models and tells you all about our set 
sational tactory-price offer. Write t 


REED & SONS PIANO MFG. CO. 


21 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Le pod direct from-Sactory prane hou se im the world. 
Capilal and resources nearly two million dollars, 
hndorsed by leading Chicago Banks 








Light-Weight Reecadlan 
Look and wear like silk hang- 
ings—yet are inexpensive. 

For your protection, insist on 
seeing the name “Aurora” 
woven in the fabric. 














“You choose the 


Arnetd, 
wort 
Cony Syme Thread and Thrum Workshop, Auburn. W. ¥. d 








“ Hy ” 
Home-Making ,theNew Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet E£. Home study domestic scwence 
courses. For home-makers, ae al, and for well-paid positions. 
Am. Seboo! of Home Economies, 609 W. GBth St., Chieage, ill, 





DARN! 
Why Darn? 


You have been darning all your life. If you 

want to quit darning, buy Buster Brown’s Guar- 

anteed Darnless Stockings for the whole family. 
Siik Lisle Half Hose for MEN, black, 
tan, navy, gray, wine, purple and dheiotrope, 
Lisle Hose for LADIES, medium and 
gauze weight; black or tan. 
Combed Egyptian Hose for BOYS, light 
and heavy weight, “ —— > ose 
ae -¥ I eeeeht, black or tan, 
MISSES silk lisle fine gauge, ribbed, 
black or tan. 

265c. a Pair, Four Pairs to the Box, $1.00 
LADIES silk lisle gauze, black or t 
Three Pairs to the Box, - - - $1. 

GUARANTEED FOR FOUR MONTHS 


For sale MOST everywhere, but if your mer 
chant can’t supply you send us your order, 
stating kind, size and color wan ‘ed, and we 





will supply you direct, prepaying postage. 


Write For Buster's 
Latest Funny Book, 
FREE. 
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MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 
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BRIDGE 


AINTY mazy purples and blues with 
odd touches of red or elusive 
yellows or greens are blended 

bewilderingly and really most beauti- 

fully in the Eastern prints 

on-silk or cotton. Of these 

many charming bridge waists 

are made up this year. 

They are usually 

given a touch of de- 

fining satin in plain 

color; or perhaps a 

thread of gold in the 

way of soutache, by 

which to bring them 

into harmony with a 


“two-piece costume and 


so establish the effect 
of a one-piece dress 
with a coat. 
Such waists are 
made up more or less 
in the soft, simple 
style of the garment 
shown in the circular 
illustration on _ this 
page. They are near- 
ly always dark in tone, 
with elusive blues 
lurking among other shades, 
suggestive of a peacock’s 
tail-feathers. 
Sometimes these Eastern 
effects are combined in the upper 
waist and sleeve portions of a gown 


GOWNS 


be lengthened with gauze undersleeves, 


are the features of all such dresses. 
Of course the tendency is away 
from the much-diseussed banded 
skirt which hobbles the wearer. 
lt is against, too, the extreme- 
ly narrow skirts described 
above; but there is a 
well-founded liking 
for a _ skirt which 
still is narrow, say 
two yards in width, 
since it is far easier 
to manage in disa- 
greeable weather, and 
warmer than flaring 
garments, and, when 
well cut, is becoming 
to all but the really 
fleshy woman. 
Frocks on_ the 
order of the last 
shown on this page, 
which has a some- 
what full upper skirt 
portion while it is 
banded low down 
toward the foot, are 
the sort which are be- 
ing made at the present writ- 
ing. Other really lovely 
French models, which will be 
found among the illustrations 
on the full page of dresses given else- 
where, will indicate the skirt and 


waist lines now most approved in formal 
and half-formal dress. 

The black or golden brown or amethyst 
velvet Empire gown is particularly elegant 
for bridge wear. It is often given a yoke 
of cashmere-patterned beaded net and a 
narrow foot-band of rich fur; or the yoke 
may be of macramé gold lace over a chiffon 
foundation. 


similar to the last shown in the group 
below; or a touch of the gauze will be 
introduced as bretelles similar to those 
seen in the third gown in the group. 
That first dress, of white silk striped 
with blue velvet, with deep satin skirt- 
band of blue, and white vest, is particu- 
larly good, as reflecting the prevailing 


WAIST OF PERSIAN SILK GAUZE 


for luncheon or bridge parties. Simple 
lines, narrow skirts (some of them still 
being made up, measure only one and one- 
half yards round for a_thirty-six-inch 
figure), and flatly trimmed waists, usu- 





Mennen’s fi Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 
Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 




















Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


it let 2 me prove 
othersin 1° last 
six months. I claim to have th ocessf 


only su 
cure for bunions ever mad nd t want you to let 
me send you 4 potas TREE, entirel at my 
expense. I don't care how m 


Don't send me one cent—jus 
it to you as 1 have done for 57, 


ute Soatdence in ad that I am 





you 
Yonderful yet simple home treatment which re- 
lieves you almost instantly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ualy deform- 
ity disappears —all this while you wearing 
tighterd oes than a. I know it will d do all this 
and I want Fett i for a treatns eat, FREE, 
at my e use I 
‘ou will then - all your 
ut it just as those 
loing now. 
rite now, as this announce- 
3 ment may not ap; in this 
paper ror 
name 


ment rill be sei t 
fabian msi r- $ yon a prompey 
I =DY co. 
Mia Weet 28th Street il | 


\ 
"nial! 





LABLACH, 


THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL’ 


who owes her clear, fair complexion to La- 


blache, anticipates with anor bey the social 


functions of winter. No boudoir equipment 
can be complete without La 
beautifier, invisible though ad- 
herent. Lal he complex- 
ions eee that smooth, 
appearance of 
refinement. 


» the great 


may be dan: lo 

ot 

a or 

Send \0c. for sample & 
BEN LEVY CO. 





features of the smart gowns now chosen 


ally with short sleeves, though these may 














OF GOLDEN BROWN SATIN’ FIGURED SILK WITH BANDS OF SATIN CHIFFON BROADCLOTH DRESS 
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and practical morning gowns suit- 

able for home wear, though, in 
special ones, the lines are to be com- 
mended for general use. The 
last two, in particular, would 
most appropriately serve 
for a college girl for class- 
room wear or for the young 
housekeeper’s early 
morning duties. These 
gowns are primarily de- 
signed to be made up 
in thin albatross or 
veiling, which are so 
often chosen for the 
boudoir gown, especial- 
ly when of- a distinct- 
ly négligée character. 
In wash flannel, how- 
ever, they will be 
equally practical. 

All of the present- 
day models run to sim- 
ple lines when they are 
to serve not only for 
the indoor uses of a home, 
but for a short marketing 
tour or the other occupa- 
tions of the day. Such 
dresses gain their distinction, 
as a rule, by perfect fitting and 
finishing, usually of the tailor 
variety. Notwithstanding the extrava-~ 
gance to which some gowns of the year 
tend, the vogue for the severely trimmed 
or the not-at-all-trimmed dress has not 
been in several years so pronounced as 
now. 

Most of the models for home wear are 
made with the seamless sleeve, which 
shows so perfectly the prettily rounded 
shoulder of the wearer. ‘hose of thin 


He is a little group of graceful 














A BREAKFAST GOWN 


OF PINK ALBATROSS 


tissue, silk, or transparent veiling tend 
to fichu folds and to bretelles or other 
shoulder drapings, the majority of which 
obliterate a view of the shoulder seam if 
this exists. 


















The bretelles that trim the half-Empire 
breakfast model which is shown in the 
circular picture are the sort that charac- 

terize many of the most exclusive of 

the year’s designs. They are 

seen to best advantage when 

draping the shoulders of 

, the really thin woman or 

" girl, who needs this fulness. 

The first two designs 

shown in the group be- 

low are suitable for the 

young matron’s especial 

needs. The first is of 

figured challi, which, 

though represented each 

year in models of this 

character, is this season 

more frequently seen 

than usual. Satin but- 

tons and ribbon trim 

the pictured robe, to 

which a personal touch 

is added in the hand- 

embroidered scallops 
that adorn the edges. 





=~ J Violet veiling with 


self-toned lace insertions are 
the materials combined in 
the second morning dress 


shown, though the model is par- 
ticularly suitable for thin silk, which 
so well combines with Valenciennes in 
the 


négliglée garments which a _ semi- 
invalid may ‘prefer, for bed or early 


morning wear. 

Both of the models last described have 
the seamless shoulder and loose adjust- 
able belt. That of violet veiling is further 
trimmed with deeper toned violet ribbon. 

The model for a_ student’s 
dress is in spotted flannel. 
the purpose. 


morning 
It is ideal for 






















































STUDENT'S MORNING DRESS DRESS OF STRIPED WOOL WEAVE 

















You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 
You Should 


Weigh 


You can be 
Strong— 
Vigorous— 
full of Life and 

Energy. 





You can be free from 
Chronic Ailments— 

every organ of your body strong 
as nature intended. 

You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

I no longer need to say what ‘I can do,”’ 
but what ‘I HAVE DONE.” lL have 
helped 49,000 of the most cultured, in- 


telligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS— NO MEDICINES 


My pupils simply comply with Nature's laws 
oe ™% What My Pupils say 






“Every one notices the 
change in my complexion; it 
has lost that yellow color.” 

“Just think what yo 
have done for me! Last 
year I weighed 216 pounds, 
this year 146, and have r 
gained an ounce back. | 
not wrinkled either. I feel so 
young and strong, no rien 
) matism, or sluggish 
and I can éreathe now. It is 
surprising how easily I did 
it feel 15 years younger.” 

“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic since 
| 1 began, and I used to take 
one every night.” 











“My weighthas increased 
30 pounds. 1 don’t know 
what indigestion is any 
more, and my nerves are so 
rested / \sieep like a baby.” 

“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses, and my 
catarraé is so much better 
f Isn't that good?” 

“I feel as if 1 could look 
every man, woman and child 
in the face with the feeling 





that l am growing—spirit 

ually, physically and men 
tally. Really I am a stronger, better woman. I 
don’t know how to tell you or to thank you.” 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do you 
wonder I want to help every woman to 
health and happiness? Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence is held in 
strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will tell 
what will, 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly 
and contains other information of vital interest to 
women. Every woman is welcome to it. Write 
forit. If you do not need me, yo ible to 
help a dear friend. 


may be 


I have had a wonderful experience, and I'd like to 
tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 24-K, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ee ee 

















and we will mail « 
short stem fine buman hair ewitch to 


Eee eal ead GRE TOUR SWC 
more. inclose be 





Save you one-third on Broad Silks cut any 
length direct from our looms. Exceptional 
wality; guaranteed service. Send 4c. stamps 


ior big samples and full particulars. Agents 

M wanted. In writing please state if agency is 
Direct From y2n'e¢: 

The Mill subarn Sitk Mill, 27 Clark St., Auburn, N.Y. 










TE aie (A TALOG Ho. 10 


Shows most com- 
plete and up-to-date line of Embroidery De- 


E R E signs, Supplies, Handkerchiefs, Household 
F iMustrati: 


Rtc.—over 2000 ons. It's FREE. Write today. 
F. HERRSCHNER, 6469 Marshficld Ave.. CHICAGO 












IT’S 
YOU 
When your 
Waist 
Lining is 
inflated 
On it, 








It Reproduces Your Exact Figure. 


you may sit at ease 


in an arm-chair and direct 
the fitting and draping of your 
gowns, if you possess a Pneu- 
matic Dress Form. 


ADIES who have their dress- 

making done at home need 
not stand for hours, nor undress 
forty times a day, at the dress- 
maker’s request to “Just lét me 
try this once more, please.” 


An unbecoming or ill-fitting 
gown is easily transformed, and 
making over or altering becomes 
a pleasure instead of a task. 


The same form may 
be used by any number 
of ladies. 


CALL and see dem- 
onstration or write for 
Fashion Book F-27. 


When not in use let 
the air out and pack 
form and stand-rods in 

Lining in. the box base until want- 
Wraty ee CA again, or the form 
waists to be may be left inflated ready 
made over it. ns 

for use. 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 
557 Fifth Avenue 
Near 46th Street NEW YORK 


















Next to 
a good 
dentist— 
the best 
friend to 
yourteeth 

















TOOTH BRUSH 


You cannot clean teeth by brushing over 
them. Nor can you properly reach the dack 

teeth with an ordinary straight brush. 
os The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the only 
brush that thoroughly cleanses in 
and around ail the teeth—its 
curved handle and irregular tufts 
are for this purpose. 

The individual yellow box pro- 
tects against handling. Rigid or 
flexible handle, Prices, 25, 35, 40c. 
Every brush fully guaranteed. We replace 
if defective. Our interesting booklet 
is yours for the asking. 













Free 1911 Catalog 


WRITE FOR IT 
aa M. Hanson’s Magazine 
ency, the largest in the 
world, furnishes any Mag- 
azine or Newspaper, at 
Amazingly Low Prices, 
and gives quick, accurate, 
reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money 
Our 1911 Catalog lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. It's a nic mONEY-SAVER. 


GET FREE iors catalog. 


De Name and Address NOW 


. M. HANSON’S MAG 
tas Hanson Block, po ag 








You should have a copy 
of our catalogue, which we 
will send you on receipt of 
a tal mentioning HAR- 
PER’S BAZAR. Wecan 
supply you with all ma- 
terials for ots WATER 
an 


CHINA 
PAINTING. 











THE FRY ART CO., 
41 West 25th St., N.Y. City 





written. In all cases money must accompany order. 
patterns see pattern advertisement. 
HE patterns published with this 
T numver of the Bazar are issued in 
response to a general call for them. 
They include a practical school dress for 





GIRL’S SCHOOL FROCK. No. 656. 
Sizes, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
Price, 25 Cents. 


a little girl of from six to ten years; 
two combination undergarments for 
little ones of from two to six years; a 
pretty one-piece dress for a schoolgirl 
of from twelve to sixteen years; a 
house dress for a girl of fourteen to 
eighteen years, and suitable for softer 
material than the preceding; also a 
corset-skirt pattern for girls of from 
six to twelve years. 

The first dress is made with a seam- 
less sleeve blouse portion, slightly 
gathered into the .loose belt, and a 
kilted skirt which reaches to below the 
knees. The frock is especially simple, 
shapely, and effective when made. 

The girl’s princess dress in the 
centre of the page is also suitable for 
a wide range of materials. For very 
practical wear soft striped cheviot 
would prove both rich and serviceable, 
in combination with silk braid and 
plain silk for the small yoke trimming. 
The dress is not close-fitting, but 
loose about the waist, though sufficient- 





ly curved to indicate the lines of the figure. 
It is to be closed at the side of the 








front, the yoke to be carried to the left 
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shoulder and there fastened invisibly. The 
length allowed in this model is to the shoe- 
tops. The skirt is narrow, but not unduly 
so, for two inverted shallow pleats at the 
sides of the back give freedom in walking. 

For strictly indoor wear the third dress 
shown in this group offers a pattern 
adaptable for many fabrics. As shown in 
the accompanying sketch, the garment is 
made of cashmere, with folded satin trim- 
ming on the skirt, a soft belt of satin, and 
sleeve and neck bands of this material. 
The waist is seamless, with a set-on 
shoulder and neck trimming. The skirt 
is made up on a sham foundation, with a 
“ tuck-up ” effect in the overskirt. 


This design would serve most satisfac- 
torily for thin printed or plain gauzes for 
party dresses, in which case the sham 
skirt would be made of the same color as 
that of the foundation waist. As this pat- 
tern may be had in the eighteen-year-old 





GIRL’S PRINCESS DRESS. No. 659. 
Sizes, 12, 14, and 16 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


size, it will be available for small women 
who may fancy a gown made up in this 
way of still other fabrics. 

Very practical are the two undergar- 
ments designed for small children, and 
patterns of which are available for chil- 
dren between the ages of two and six 
years. The first shows a waist and skirt 
combination, which may be made up sep- 
arately if desired, with the skirt button- 
ing on to the waist, or in one. If made up 
of embroidered flannel the entire garment 
in one will be most serviceable during the 
cold months. Wherever flannel is used it 
will prove advisable to run a tuck across 
the waist (having duly allowed for it in 
the cutting) and in the skirt; as, even 
with the best of care, wool fabrics will 
shrink in the necessary laundering. 

A back view of the second garment for 
small children is given in order to show 
the seamed portions well. The front of 
the garment is in an unseamed piece 
from neck to knee. It is practically a 
four-piece pattern, consisting of one-half 
of the front, one-half of the upper, and 
one-half of the lower back portions, and 
the belt. 

Suitable especially for muslin or cam- 
bric, the pattern may also be used for 



























Nore.— When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, including street, city, and State, legibly 
Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


For terms for the cutting of special 








GIRL’S HOUSE FROCK. No. 660. 
Sizes, 14, 16, and 18 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


over-drawers of flannel or other warm 
winter fabric. It also furnishes a good 
model for crawling or play garments that 
are to be made of colored material to 
match the underskirt or dress. 

The last garment is one that should 
appeal to many mothers of growing girls. 
It is a combination formed of a corded cor- 
set-waist and a lower skirt. The latter 
is to be adjusted under the lower corset 
edge, either by fast stitching or by fiat 
buttons. The cording lines are marked 








GIRL’S CORSET-WAIST AND SKIRT. 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, and 12 yean. 
Price, 25 cents. 


No. 661. 


upon the pattern. They are not too 
numerous for the home dressmaker to 
undertake, but flat casings may be used. 























LACE-EDGED COLLAR OF IUCKED TULLE 


moments before the holidays for help- 

ful ideas as to pretty, useful, per- 
sonal gifts which may be made up at 
home. This year there are so many dress 
accessories, smart little articles, which 
may be so made by the amateur with little 
trouble; that they suggest themselves as 
ideal gifts for the friend, or for members 
of the family, whose needs may be sup- 
plied in this way. 


Tomes is always need during tlre last 


A SIMPLE BUT BEAUTIFUL SCARF 


Among the attractive and desirable 
dress items that may be made by the 
home needlewoman are the evening bags 
in brocade, without fittings, of course, but 
of a size capacious enough to hold the 
separate toilet articles which might be 
required at an evening gathering. There 
are numerous forms of muffs which, in 
this season of individual fur combina- 
tions, and of those uniting velvet and 
cloth, or cloth and fur, or plain and 
beaver cloth, the amateur will have no 
difficulty in making. Or there are fichus 
that are simple to make, and evening 
searfs, mantelettes, and shoulder-capes, 
any of which would prove a most useful 
addition to the wardrobe of the average 
woman. 





A group of practical accessories, all of 
them simple to make and none of them 
requiring costly materials, is illustrated 
on this page. Briefly to point out their 
desirability, let me say that it will re- 
quire but one-half yard of tucked malines 
or tulle and one and three-quarter yards 
of lace to make the fashionable square 
collar first illustrated. One and one-half 
yards of twenty-inch silk, cré@pe, or satin, 
and the same quantity of contrasting silk 
for lining, together with two long silk 





A YOUTHFUL LACE MANTELETTE 


tassels, will be needed to make the hand- 
some scarf next pictured. The most 
fashionable, or rather the most generally 
serviceable, are the black scarfs with light 
linings. 

Two and one-half yards of five-inch lace, 
or deeper; one and a quarter yards of 
slightly deeper lace for the fiehu ends: 
also, one and a quarter yards of insertion, 
four inches wide, together with a half- 
yard of black tulle for the lining, and a 
yard of ribbon velvet for the bow (though 
it may be made with less)—will make the 
fashionable mantelette here pictured, for 
a figure of medium size. The time re- 





EMBROIDERED COLLAR-AND-CUFF SET 
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quired for the light sewing necessary for 
such work at most would be three hours. 
A half-yard of sheer or coarse linen will 
make two collar-and-cuff sets for a school- 
girl, similar to that shown at the foot of 
the second column. The great embroidery 
contest in which so many of the Bazar 
readers have been interested has so clearly 
proved that needlework is not 
pastime, but an art, that the working of 
the dainty collar-and-cuff set will be a 
mere child’s play for the average woman, 
so quickly may the whole set be made. The 
cost of such a set, or rather of two such 
sets (for the linen, unless already on 
hand, could searcely be purchased in such 
a small quantity as one set alone would 
require), will be thirty cents for the set. 
The making of the sailor collar 
simple that, exclusive of saying that the 
tulle already tucked may be purchased for 
seventy-five cents per yard, I shall 
on, for the moment, to the new scarf. 
This, because it is the “last ery,” may 
seem a little bit prohibitory, though really 
it is the simplest to make of any article 
here pictured. The best shops are show- 
ing these scarfs in black satin lined with 
gold or other lighter-toned silk, and en- 
tirely untrimmed, save for the tassels. 
Satin, by the yard, may be had in good 
quality for one dolJar or less. Crépe is 
about the same price. A twenty-inch-wide 
material must be used. 
The strip being made, give it an inter- 


only a 


Is sO 


pass 





A QUAINT NEW FASHION SIMPLE TO COPY 


lining of a single sheet of cotton, basted 
carefully along the extreme edges. 
bastings are to remain in the scarf, use 
black sewing-silk, so that these will not 
show. Now turn the edge and baste the 
lining upon the scarf, slip-stitching it into 
place. Next gather the ends, making the 
merest ruching out of the turned edges, 
and insert the tassels. 

Do not make the mistake of trying to 
elaborate this scarf by fancy-work. It 
depends upon the plainness of outline for 
its elegance. At the same time the plain 
length may be of figured material if you 
like, or of striped silk. Should you devi- 
ate, however, from the plain original de- 
sign, it would then be better to round off 
the ends slightly and edge the whole with 
marabout or swan’s-down. 

Almost any clever woman will be able 
to make the mantelette merely by adjust- 
ing a circular paper form over the 
shoulders and pinching it in here and 
there in order to fit it to the form. The 
band should be four inches deep. Sarsnet 
is being revived as a foundation for such 
lace trifles. 

Attractive little capes are now being 
offered in all the evening shades in shot 
taffeta, which is generally lined. 





As the | 
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After-Holiday Bar- 
gains in 


Albrecht 


Furs 


RE ARE STILL a few—only a 
few—places in the United States where 
these famous furs are not worn. To enable 

every lover of fine furs to own a set of Albrecht 
urs we offer a popular selection at ONE- 
FIFTH (20°7) REDUCTION off regular price. 


ALBRECHT 1910 
MODEL 192 AND 
COUNTESS MUFF, 
IN CHOICE 
ONDATRA MINK 


(as illustrated) 
Reduced price of set only 


$43.20 


if you are interested in 
some other kind of fur set 
or garment, WRITE US. 
We can make it worth 
your while. 

REMEMBER: that AJ- 
brecht Furs are GUAR- 
ANTEED Furs—guaran- 
teed as represented and to 
please or we refund your 
money. Raw skins are 
bought direct from the 
trappers and made up in 
our clean, sanitary work- 
rooms, at Saint Paul—the 
heart of the fur country. 


The Albrecht Catalog No. 16 
60 pages——colored plates—-sent for 4c in stamps. 








Ask for testimonial book with letters from delighted 
wearers in Boe + state. Don't fail to take advantage of 
is opportunity to save money on GUARANTEED 
Al BREC NT FURS. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON Extablished 1855 


Sixth and Minnesota Sis., Station ** G,”* ST. F PAUL, MINN. 

























~ only scientific garment of the 
Combines solid comfore and 
” and degant appearance in 
the street, and in society. — Always 

no bulkiness — no draw-stnings 


~Can be worn the year 


them made at home 





Book — * Fine-F orm. 

Ie's Fane to every woman wre 

og for it. Tells all shout these skirrs, their advantages, styles 

terial, and cost. Gives opinions of physiciens, dresomakers, sod 
= Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if yo 

aler has not yet been supphed with Fine-Form Maternity Skies 

your selection of material and style, and we will make the 

When you get it, wear it ten days, and 

send « back and 








in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
and walking skirts will positively please you 


re same 
guarantee — | /luw ft 
1? Write to-day 
ei mates 
WARNING 


To t you against di intment We caution you tin 
the Fine- Form Maternity Skirt is the only “Mater 

ity § m the market, as it te the only skirt which can 
drape evenly, front and back—al!l substitutes 








siwave be male @ 


fered will rise in fromt during development—a fault eo repalsive to 
wornmn of refined tastes No pattern can be purchased any 
ere for this garment. Its special features are protected by patenta, 








BERTHE MAY’S 


_ MATERNITY 
CORSET 


is a blessing to 
womankind. It 
insures ease and 
comfort to the 
mother and 
safeguards the 
life of the 
expected child. 
It allows the 
mother to drese 
+ as usual and to 
preserve a nor- 
mal figure. Send 
stamp for illus- 
trated booklet 
No. 10 and 


5 photographs to 
BERTHE MAY, 125 AA 56th St., NEWYORK 


LADIES exceffonat BARGAIN 


tyex FUR SETS 


LYNX 


Direct from the manufacturer to wearer, at whole 
sale prices. Magnificent, large, new-style Russian 
Shawl, and beautiful large Rag Muff, long, glossy 
hair, elegantly trimmed with heads and tails, and 
brecaded or Liberty satin lined. 

Each set in a box. Regular retail 

price, $40.00 ° 

Sent C. 9. D. wi with, privilege ‘of examination. 
prepaid. 


RINES ‘CO. ttl SEC 








Has a most delicious flavor. 
ls pure and healthful. 
The ideal food beverage. 


Registered in U.S. Patent Office 
. a : 


| mark on every package 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
i BOOK OF CHOICE RECIPES 
SENT FREE 


| WALTER BAKER & CO.L1D 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. | 





The Gateway to a Charming Home 


is the 


BUILDING NUMBER 


HouseOGariien 


Here is a magazine that covers the whole 
subject of planning, building, and furnishing 
the sort of home that you want to build. Au- 
thoritative writers contribute articles on every 

hase of home-building: The Fireproof House; 

> Best Use of Stone-work; How to Read 
Architectural Diawings; Distinctive Hardware; 
Lighting Fixtures of Character; Kitchens; 
Plumbing for New and Old Houses; How to 
J The Proper 
Setting for a Country Home; What Trees to 
Plant; How to Distinguish between the Work 
of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Adam and Sher- 
aton. There are splendid illustrations for every 
one of these vital subjects, as well as pictures 
showing distinctive homes of moderate size with 
their plans, representative houses of every ar- 
chitectural style, suggestions from German and 
from English country-houses—in fact, here is a 
splendid manual on home-building that you 
simply cannot afford to be without. 


40 Pages of Homes with Individuality 


NEW IDEAS—CONSTRUCTIVE SCHEMES— 
DECORATIVE DETAILS 


SPECIAL TO NEW SUBSCRIRERS 

This is only one issue, the first of a splendid 
program for torr. 

Send us $1 with this coupon and we will send 
you House @ GarpDeEN for six months. Be- 
sides the Building Number, you shall also re- 
ceive two other special numbers, the Gardening 
Guide in April and the Summer Home Number 
in June 

McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


MCBRIDE, WINSTON & Co., 
449 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Enclosed find $1, for which send me 
HOUSE & GARDEN for six months, 
commencing with the Building Num- 
yer. 


Name 





Address 
H.B., 1-11 




















HARPER'S BAZAR 


CHILDREN’S LUNCHEONS 


CHILD’S party affords 

almost unlimited scope 

to the ingenious host- 

ess in the way of table 

decorations, 80 many 

simple and _ tasteful 

devices can be con- 

~ trived at slight ex- 

pense, and so many 

unique ideas can be worked out without 
much expense for centrepieces and favors, 

The table shown here- 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


four thicknesses of wire covered with 
pieces of the stocking, and the hands are 
bits of chamois attached to the arms, 
The wire arms and legs permit of the ar- 
rangement of these members in any man- 
ner desired. Of course, if one does not 
wish to take the time to fashion these 
queer little figures, they can be readily 
purchased; but if one has a little leisure 
time, she will find the work fascinating, 
and then, too, the expense will be con- 


the filling stiff. Spread with a knife like 
paste. Another filling is egg salad. For 
this take the yolks of eight hard-boiled 
eggs and chop fine. Season with salt and 
paprika. Then add oil and vinegar, in 
proportion of one teaspoonful of vinegar 
to two of oil. Mix thoroughly and 
spread. 

Creamed chicken is easily made. Into 
a double boiler put milk and butter in the 
proportion of a tablespoonful of butter to 

a pint of milk. When 





with has as_ central 
decoration a Jack Hor- 
ner pie, while the ever- 
alluring Brownies play 
a conspicuous part in 
the general scheme. 
The pie is contrived 
from a large, rather 
deep tin pan, covered 
with pink tissue-paper. 
A sheet of the paper is 
fitted across the top of 
the pan to simulate the 
crust, while three ad- 
ditional sheets are 
pleated around the 
sides to afford a cover- 








hot, stir in a little 
flour mixed with milk 
and strained through a 
sieve. Salt to taste. 
When fairly thick, add 
the boiled chicken, 
chopped fine. Boil all 
together for a few 
minutes, and then 
serve. 

To make the grape 
salad, take a_ sharp 
knife and make small 
incisions in Tokay or 
Malaga grapes and re- 
move the seeds. _ Fill 
the cavity with English- 











ing as well as an at- 
tractive finish. A plain 
band of the paper is 
placed around the bottom of the pan to 
hide the edge of the side covering. The 
pie serves as a receptacle for the favors, 
which are hidden from view by the paper 
crust. Mystery is ever alluring to little 
folks, and the knowl.dge that the pie 
contains some souvenirs of the occasion, 
which they cannot have until the luncheon 
is over, will help keep their interest keen 
until the party is at an end. 

Arranged as though just emerging from 
out the pie are a number of little 
Brownies. A narrow pink ribbon extends 
from each of these quaint figures to a 
place-card, which represents a tiny maid 
in white sunbonnet and pink pinafore, 
with a little market basket on her arm. 
Attached to the Brownies’ feet, and hid- 
den within the pie, are the favors, which 
consist of diminutive market-baskets 
filled with pink and white candies. 

In the centre of the pie stands a large 
Brownie, holding in his right hand a small 
candlestick equipped with a tiny pink 
taper. Grouped around the bottom of the 
pie are several additional Brownies, some 
of them not more than two inches in 
height, and at intervals ti.y walnut 
boats are placed, each provided with a 
small pink taper. 


THE TABLE READY FOR THE CHILDREN’S PARTY 


siderably lessened by using the home-made 
ones. The bonbon-dishes are simple white 
paper baskets adorned with narrow pink 
ribbons and fitted with small _ ribbon- 


- wound handles tied with tiny bows in the 


centre. Small glass candlesticks, equipped 
with pink candles, adorn the table cor- 
ners. The color scheme of the whole is 
pink, brown, and white. 

The question of what to give the little 
folks to eat is one that 


walnut meats; Serve 
on well-bleached _ let- 
tuce hearts, with 
French dressing or a stiff mayonnaise. 

Another novelty is a banana and guava 
salad. Allow one banana and half a 
dozen guavas to each person. Halve the 
bananas lengthwise, and the guavas cross- 
wise. Place all on a bit of lettuce, and 
cover with mayonnaise, allowing the fruit 
to show through. Sprinkle with finely 
chopped almonds or walnuts. 

To make the lemon sherbet, take one 








bothers many hostesses. 
Food that is appetizing and 
entirely digestible must be 
provided, but what it shall 
consist of is often puzzling. 
Following is a simple menu 
that may be of some as- 
sistance in helping to solve 
this difficulty. 


Orange punch. 
Sandwiches; olives. 
Creamed chicken; rolls. 




















Grape salad. 

Lemon sherbet; fancy cakes. 
Fruit glacé. Chocolate. 
To prepare the orange punch, squeeze 

the juice of six oranges into a large 

pitcher. Add_ to 





These boats are 


this the juice of 





made from ordi- 
nary walnut-shells, 
washed clean and 
left undecorated, 
and the tiny can- 
dle is held in 
place by dropping 
a bit of sealing- 
wax into the shell 
and fitting the 
taper into the wax 
before it hardens, 
holding it firmly 
for a moment. The 








two lemons. In 
both cases be care- 
ful to remove all 
seeds. Over a 
pitit of sugar pour 
a quart of boiling 
water; then let it 
dissolve. Add this 
to the fruit juice 
and let it stand 
for half an hour. 
Strain, and serve 
in grapefruit 
skins, with a lit- 











effect of these 
taper-holders is 
unique, constitut- 
ing a pleasing diversion from the familiar 
candlesticks. 

The Brownies are easily made, and their 
cost is practically nothing. A piece of 
an old brown stocking will serve as a 
covering for the body, and a bit of chamois 
will make the head and hands. Take two 
bits of the stocking, sew them together, 
leaving one end open, and stuff with 
cotton wool. Then fasten securely the 
open end. To the body thus contrived 
attach the head, made from a piece of 
chamois, on which eyes, nose, and mouth 
have been sketched with pen and ink. The 
head is stuffed with cotton wool, much in 
the same manner as the body. The ears 
are tiny bits of chamois, and the cap is a 
piece of the stocking, shaped in any man- 
ner desired and sewed to the head. The 
arms and legs are made from three or 


LEMON SHERBET WITH WHIPPED CREAM 


tle crushed ice. 

Sandwiches are 
more attractive to 
the eyes of little people when cut in fanci- 
ful shapes than when served in the ordi- 
nary way. For a _ child’s 


KISSES AND FRUIT SALAD 


eup of white granulated sugar, into which 
stir the grated rind of two lemons. Then 
add the juice and one quart of milk, and 
freeze. When half-frozen add one-half 
pint of whipped cream. 

The cakes can be baked in one big 
sheet and then cut into fancy shapes and 
iced. 

The fruit glacé is prepared as follows: 
Take even parts of granulated sugar and 
water and let boil for half an hour. The 
exact time of boiling can easily be deter- 
mined by dipping a straw into the syrup 
and then into cold water. If it threads, 
it is done. Pare oranges and separate 
them into sections, seed the grapes, and 
halve the nuts. Pour a little of the syrup 
into a cup, which is set into boiling water. 
Take each piece of the fruit separately on 
a large needle and dip into the syrup. 
Then place it on a platter that has been 
slightly buttered. When all the fruit has 
been arranged on the platter, put away to 





luncheon of the sort pictured 
in our illustration, Brownie 
sandwiches are appropriate 
and novel. Stat-shaped and 
heart-shaped sandwiches are 
also attractive. The Brownie 
cutters can be easily procured 
at slight expense at any tin- 
smith’s, and their trivial cost 
is amply repaid by the pleas- 
ure they afford the little ones. 

Any number of palatable 

















sandwich fillings may be pro- 
vided. One consists of ehopped 
nuts and cream cheese. Mix 
together the cream cheese and walnuts, 
the latter in sufficient quantity to make 


LEMON JELLY IN EGG SHAPES 


cool. Be very careful not to stir the 
syrup when boiling or it will sugar. 
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Owing to the large number of paragraphs accepted for this department and awaiting publication, no 
further contributions are desired until February 1st.—Eprror. 


The Adenoid Game 

SERIES of colds left 
little Tom with slightly 
enlargea tonsils and a 
y, small adenoid growth. 
) A year passed before it 
seemed best to operate, 
and he established the 
habit of breathing 
through his. mouth. 
Even after the removal of the adenoid, an 
unlucky cold softened the tissues and made 
it difficult for him to breathe properly. 
We were sure that it was no longer neces- 
sary for him to hold his mouth open, but 
we seemed powerless. 

In vain we pictured the delicate throat 
made all red and rough by air coming 
directly through the mouth; in vain we 
extolled the sieves that nature had ar- 
ranged in the nostrils to strain and warm 
the air. We even showed pictures of de- 
venerate little mouth-breathers from city 
schools. Sonny’s interest was too luke- 
warm for hearty co-operation. Finally, in 
reading aloud a story I had thought rather 
too big and wild for him, I came upon the 
statement that the Indians judged of a 
man’s courage by his ability to keep his 
mouth shut. 

Tomkin had great ideas of bravery. In- 
stantly by the answering light in his eyes [ 
saw an opportunity. We organized a game 
to be played outdoors or indoors, accord- 
ing to weather. He was the brave pioneer, 
building log huts with sticks of firewood 
or with clothespins, defending his home 
with broomstick gun, and always watched 
by a prowling redskin eager to see whether 
the paleface went about with open mouth. 
Lest he should forget, in the presence of 
the enemy, I offered a tiny strip of sur- 
veon’s plaster to go vertically across the 
lips. This was not unweleome when ac- 
companied by the delights of drinking 
through a straw, and became a part of the 
play, even at night, until a better habit 
was established. AVERY. 

Pato ALTO, CALIFORNIA. 





Felt Pads for Furniture 
SMALL squares of thick felt placed under 
the legs of heavy furniture that is not 
moved often will be found a great saving 
to hardwood floors. M. D. 
Mr. CaRROLL, ILLINOIS. 


The Care of Furs 

Tue care of children’s furs, mittens, 
caps, ete., is often a puzzle, and this plan 
| find easy and practical. 

Get empty lard-cans of your baker. 
lhese cans hold ten gallons, are made of 
tin, and have fitted covers. They cost 
lifteen to twenty-five cents apiece. 

When it is time to put furs, ete., away, 
have the cans well cleaned and set in the 
sun for several hours. Hang furs, ete., 
on the line and air well, repairing any 
broken places so as to have them ready for 
use in the fall. 

After each article is carefully folded and 
laid loosely in its respective can, put on 
the covers, label them, and paste a strong 
strip of paper around the bottom of each 
cover to join it securely to the can. It is 
best to use a thick paste made of cold 
water and flour, as library paste or glue 
lias not enough body to make the openings 
air-tight. 

Nothing can get into these cans and 
they may be set anywhere in the store- 
room, Every article comes out clean and 
safe without the disagreeable odor of moth 
balls or other moth preventatives. 

St. Cuartes, Minnesota. M. L. T. 


Guimpes 

In most cases it is very difficult to 
keep a lace yoke of a guimpe properly ad- 
justed and without wrinkles. Whenever I 
prepare for a dance or any social function, 
! buy a roll of adhesive plaster, which 
tiay be bought of any druggist for. ten 
cents a roll. I stick a small strip on each 
shoulder, one across the back and at the 
bust, and then when the lace yoke is put 


on, simply pin the lace to the tape, which 
is fast to the skin; and any woman may 
feel well assured all during the dance, or 
whatever it may be, that her yoke is kept 
firmly in place and without any wrinkles. 
Since my discovery of this, all my friends 
are using it, and all claim it is perfectly 
satisfactory. E. G. 
Hartrorp, CONNECTICUT. 


Don't Be Too Self-sacrificing 

I wonper how many mothers have found 
themselves, at middle age, in my predica- 
ment? Let me explain. Our income was 
small, and, naturally, when it came. to 
getting clothes for either myself or my 
girls, I favored the latter and denied my- 
self. I did wrong. ‘There should have 
been an equitable division. Now I find 
that although I earn money enough to 
clothe myself, apart from assisting in the 
family expenses, my girls begrudge me 
every dollar I expend on my wardrobe. | 
was shabby for their sakes so long that 
they have grown selfish, I made them 
80. 

Now that I recognize the ugliness of 
this trait which I myself fostered in them, 
I am trying to cure it by using money for 
myself and putting myself forward in- 
stead of staying in the background. I do 
this for their sakes more than for my own, 
and I find it hard. Yet I persevere and 
feel I am making some progress. The 
hard task I am working at makes me sure 
that it is a wrong, both to one’s self and 
to the growing, unfolding characters of 
one’s daughters, to sacrifice too much for 
them. 

I should have done fifteen years ago 
what I am doing now. M. G. 

DorCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


To Drive Rats Away 
A LITTLE coal-tar poured into a rat- 
hole will effectually prevent its further 
use. R. 8. 
BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Quick Fire-kindler 

Ir is not easy in all localities to obtain 
suitable material for the quick kindling of 
the kitchen fire, hence it is well to have 
on hand a substitute for the “fat pine” 
of earlier days. To make a quick and 
satisfactory fire-kindler, add three ounces 
of tallow to each pound of resin, and melt 
together. While hot stir in dry pine saw- 
dust. (which may be obtained in any city) 
until very thick. Pour the hot mixture on 
a layer of sawdust and leave until cold. 
The layer of sawdust prevents it from 
sticking to the boards, and when cold it 
may be broken into lumps and stored for 
future use. A block of this mixture an 
inch square will kindle with a single 
match, and yield a blaze strong enough 
to ignite dry wood. M. EF. Hi. 

Nortu Conway, New HAmpsitre. 


Olive-oil for Patent Leather 

A MANUFACTURER told me how to keep 
patent leather looking nice for a long time. 
Rub your shoes with olive-oil when you 
take them off and put them away. Before 
wearing them, rub it all carefully off 
again, of course. M. P. 

HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Violet Beads 

Tuts idea is not original with me, but 
I have tried it and found it good. To 
scent all one’s personal belongings with a 
delightful faint odor, I have found nothing 
so satisfactory as violet beads. 

Procure three ounces of violet sachet 
powder, six ounces of powdered orris root, 
five cents’ worth of gum tragacanth, and 
a small bottle of violet toilet water. Soak 
a little gum tragacanth in warm water un- 
til it makes a thin jelly, then knead with 
the other ingredients to a firm paste. Roll 
this in the hands to form small beads, and 
stick a pin through each, then put away 
to dry in an air-tight box. When dry, 
string them on strands of violet silk. 
These may be dropped in bureau drawers, 


handkerchief boxes, ete., or sewed in vari- 
ous places about the wearing apparel. 
Fay River, Wisconsin. M. V. H. 


A New Waist-protector 

I HAVE made a new kind of protector to 
wear over delicate silk and lingerie waists 
under a coat. The prettiest is made of 
white China silk that can be washed, al- 
though any light color may be used. 

A piece of silk about twenty-four inches 
wide and two yards long is selected, and 
beginning at the ends, the edges are 
seamed together for a depth of twelve 
inches, to form the sleeves. Then the ends 
are prettily shirred and narrow white 
elastic run in so that they will fit closely 
about the wrist. 

When the arms are slipped into these 
odd sleeves, the width of the silk protects 
the back of the waist, and there is fulness 
of material enough, so that it may be 
draped over the bust and securely fastened 
by fancy pins. The whole waist is thus 
perfectly protected by this simple little 
garment. L. M. C. 

Norwoop, Outo. 


Mint Grown in the Kitchen 

Do you know that mint will grow in 
water? It will, and very satisfactory it 
is to have. Put a dozen or more sprays 
in a fruit-jar filled with water, adding 
water to keep the jar filled. Wick sprigs 
from the tops, and new shoots will grow 
continually. It is especially convenient to 
grow in this way for winter use. It is 
always ready for sauce, soups, tea, lemon- 
ade, and sandwiches, I wonder how many 
know how appetizing are mint sandwiches. 
Here is my receipt: Slice bread thin, and 
butter. Place fresh mint leaves in a wire 
strainer, plunge into boiling water for 
an instant, drain, chop fine; when cold, 
cream together with butter. Spread on a 
slice of bread and cover with another slice. 
You will find them very palatable. F. K. 

DoRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


To Keep Grated Cheese 
I KEEP my grated cheese in a large jelly- 
glass, and cover with its tin top, in which 
I have made, with nail and hammer, many 
small holes. These holes allow a circula- 
tion of air, and unless the weather is very 
damp cheese kept in this way will be good 
for weeks. If I use a tight cover, I find 
the cheese moulds. JANE. 
Worcester, MASSACHUSETTS. 


For Large Shoes 

Ir shoes a trifle too large annoy one by 
slipping up and down at the heel, it may 
he remedied by pasting a piece of velvet 
at the back and a little way around each 
side. The nap of the velvet being next 
the foot prevents the slipping. Another 
method, applicable only to low shoes, is to 
sew a piece of elastic across the back near 
the top and just a little to each side. The 
elastic should be stretched a little, and 
this will keep the heel from slipping. 

Mr. Carroui, TLiiNors. M. D. 


Very Practical Discoveries 

Do you know that tiny corks tacked on 
the back of the lower corner of picture 
frames will prevent that line of black dust 
forming on the wallpaper, which so often 
prevents rehanging a picture? 

That a piece of dry, hard, white soap 
kept in the machine drawer and used to 
rub over the seam will enable you to sew, 
with ease, over the heaviest seam without 
breaking the needle? 

In hemming napkins if the edge is 
thoroughly rubbed in the hands, to remove 
all the dressing possible, the hemming can 
be done in half the time. 

If tablecloths are »ever folded quite in 
the centre the fold is then so seldom made 
in exactly the same place that the table- 
cloth will not split down the centre long 
before wearing out, as so often happens, 
and the slight difference will not be noticed 
in most patterns. J. H. 

BRookLyn, New York. 
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in a glass of warm milk, as a 
daily diet, will bring health 
and vigor to delicate children, 


invalids and the aged. 


Full size, Rogers’ extra 
silver plate—a new u 
rose design in French } 
Gray finish. Free from 
advertising—hand- ¥ 
some as any solid silver. M 
Your cooking will @ 
not only be better 
cooking, but cheaper 
—more economical ‘ 
and easier too, if you 
once learn the many 
delicious, appetizing, 
every day kitchen 
uses of pure extract 


of beef. y 


yi = —To help you utilize all @ 
the left-over \ 
strengthen and flavor weak " 
soups—to make canned 

meats more tasty- 
give sauces and gravies that }J 
rich, zestful fouch— if 


LIEBIG | 


COMPANY'S j 
Extract of Beef 


Always signed 


The purest, best tasting, 
most concentrated ex- 
tract you can buy. Made 
) in food factories that are 
marvels of perfect cleanliness f 
and sanitation. ; 


to % teaspoon of 


} \V 
y, LI EBIG Company's Extract ' 
) \ 


Try a few 
kitchen or sickroom. 
metal caps. 
LIEBIG cap and 10 cents and | 
we'll send you a tea spoon iy 
a_ bouillon 
post-paid. 
cap and 20 cents for a ff 
table spoon or a fork. 

Get full sets if you 


ALMOST & 
GIVEN % 
AWAY ¢@ 
Table Spoons § 
Tea Spoons 


BouillonSpoons g)} 
Forks ¥ 











meats to 


and to @ 


jars——in the ff] 
Save the 


Send us one 


~~ 


spoon, 
Send one 


wish. ? 
FREE 
COOK BOOK, jj 


by Mrs. Rorer- 
60 pages—sent free 
on request. 


For silverware or 
cook book, address 


Dept. A. 
CORNEILLE 
DAVID & CO. 


9 North Moore St., 
New York City. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN 


or Woman Suffrage 

HE one great result 

of the recent election 
in which women are 

especially interested 
is the winning of a 
new State to be add- 
ed to the four in 

which for many 
years women have 
voted on the same terms as men. There 
were other results that will have an im- 
portant effect on the whole nation—men 
and women alike. The general interests of 
the two cannot be divided, and these are 
controlled not only by the national legis- 
lative body at Washington, but by every 
legislature of every State. What a wholly 
undefensible injustice is perpetrated, 
therefore, in prohibiting women from any 
choice in these legislators, and placing 
this power entirely in the hands of men! 
And how much those women are lacking 
in a sense of responsibility and patriotism 
who are contented to accept this situation 
without protest or attempt to change it! 

Women who have resented these unfair 
conditions, and tried for years to alter 
them, may be pardoned if they look upon 
the other results of the November elec- 
tions as of less significance than the plac- 
ing of a new State in the immortal list— 
Washington now added to Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Utah, and Idaho, and a fifth star 
placed on the blue field of the woman-suf- 
frage flag. In the first of these women 
voted from 1869, while it was yet a Ter- 
ritory, and it came into the Union as a 
State in 1890 with the complete fran- 
chise for women in its constitution. The 
case of Utah was similar—in its Ter- 
ritorial days women had this franchise 
for seventeen years, and it was placed 
in its new State constitution in 1895 by 
an immense majority vote of the men. 
The men of Colorado in 1893, and those of 
Idaho in 1896, by a large majority vote 
amended their constitutions by striking 
out the word “male” from the suffrage 
clause, thus giving women all the fran- 
chise rights that men possessed. 

The winning of four States within six 
years inspired the advocates of woman 
suffrage with the hope that the time had 
arrived when all of the far Western States, 
where much liberality of sentiment re- 
garding women prevailed, would speedily 
give them their political rights. On the 
contrary, the victory in these four States 
roused the opponents into more vigorous 
action than they ever had taken, and, ai- 
though repeated campaigns have since 
been made in the surrounding States, they 
have always resulted in defeat. This has 
by no means been because the enfran- 
chised women used their voting rights so 
badly, but because they used them so well. 
There is probably no Western State where 
the voters, if left alone, would not give a 
majority for woman suffrage, but noth- 
ing is so feared by the three vast influ- 


THE 


ITH the passing of summer and 
W its wealth of flower and leaf, we 

long to extend the season of bloom 
and keep with us some reminder of the 
garden’s glory; but not all our summer 
favorites take kindly to conditions that 
obtain indoors. We must seek another 
class of plants to furnish us with blos- 
soms or with cheerful foliage to brighten 
the dull winter days. 

A conservatory provides ideal condi- 
tions of temperature and moisture for 
plant growth, but in a living-room ideal 
conditions do not exist, and the flower- 
lover must select for her rooms some of 
the many plants adapted to the ordinary 
indoor atmosphere. 

The palms with their decorative qual- 
ity, the eroton’s rich coloring, the new 
varieties of Boston fern, the prettily 
marked maranta, and the tilmy asparagus 
—all these and more can be used singly, 
or be placed on the window-shelves to 
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ences which are at the present time de- 
moralizing the politics of practically 
every State. These are the liquor inter- 
ests, the corporations, and the party “ ma- 
chines,” through which the other two ac- 
complish their political work. The hos- 
tility of the first is easily understood—it 
regards women with ballots as its dead- 
liest menace. ‘The corporations see in 
them only double the number of voters 
who must be managed by fair means or 
foul; and the political “ bosses” know by 
repeated experience that they cannot in 
any way control the votes of women as 
they can those of men in the four States 
where they have the suffrage. Therefore, 
whenever the women of any neighboring 
State persuade the legislature to submit 
a suffrage constitutional amendment to 
the electors, these corrupting political 
forees put all their machinery to work 
and defeat it, sometimes by buying up 
votes, sometimes by counting them out. 
There is an ample amount of proof to sus- 
tain this assertion. , 

For the first time in fourteen years all 
these means failed, and the State of Wash- 
ington enfranchised its women at the 
November election. ‘The Grange, which 
there is very powerful, stood for the 
amendment, most of the churches, the 
temperance societies of men and women, 
the women’s clubs, all the best element; 
and the prominent officials of the State 
were not secretly working against it, as 
has been so often the case. Probably 
never in any other campaign was there 
such thorough and efficient organization 
among the women, and, what was most 
important of all, they had their own 
watchers at the polls on Election Day to 
see that the fruits of their victory were 
not lost through dishonest counting by 
connivance of both parties. As the splen- 
did result of it all every county gave a 
majority for the amendment and complete 
suffrage for women on exactly the same 
terms as exercised by men is now in- 
trenched in the constitution of the State, 
never to be taken away. 


The Crisis in Great Britain 

English politics has reached a crisis, 
and the dissolution of the Parliament has 
just taken place. With it goes the 
Woman Suffrage Bill and all it repre- 
sents in work and sacrifice, for all pend- 
ing bills die when a Parliament ceases 
to exist. The English Government dif- 
fers from ours in being able to dissolve 
its legislative body whenever it seems ad- 
visable to settle its disputed questions by 
referring them to the voters for decision, 
while our Congress is elected for a hard 
and fast term of years. It will be remem- 
bered that last summer when the Par- 
liament was ready to adjourn the Suffrage 
Bill had passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 109, 
but Prime Minister Asquith had re- 
fused absolutely to allow the third and 


final reading. Had this occurred it 
would have undoubtedly passed, and at 
least a million women in Great Britain 
would have obtained the complete fran- 
chise. All the suffrage societies united 
in bringing every possible pressure on the 
Government, but nothing could be ob- 
tained except a vague intimation that 
the third reading would take place at the 
autumn session. The friends of the bill 
in the House implored the women to cease 
“militant” action during the summer, 
and they agreed to do so, but all the so- 
cieties, conservative as well as radical, 
officially notified the Government that if 
the final action on the bill should not be 
taken when Parliament reassembled, they 
would proceed to more extreme measures 
than had ever yet been adopted. 

The Parliament met November 15, and 
the Government refused to allow any ac- 
tion on the bill, but prepared to go out 
of existence and call for a new election. 
This meant that the women must go into 
the thick of a campaign for many weeks, 
striving for the election of members fa- 
vorable to a suffrage bill, and uncertain 
of success. When the new Parliament 
should reassemble they must begin at the 
bottom again and obtain the first and 
then the second reading, consuming 
months of time, possibly a year, before 
they could secure for their bill the place 
it then held. Their attacks on the Cabi- 
net and House of Parliament, which have 
recently been made, were simply the 
carrying out of the threats of last 
summer. Of course they are condemned 
far and wide, but they have already had 
the effect of forcing the statement from 
Prime Minister Asquith that if the Lib- 
eral party is returned to power he will 
grant all the necessary facilities for the 
passage of the bill. The leaders of the 
suffrage movement said that if he were 
willing to do it then he should have been 
willing to do it at once, and they would 
not patiently wait until “next year,” 
when experience had shown that “ next 
year” never comes. 

By the time this review of the situa- 
tion is read woman suffrage probably will 
have been made an issue at the elections, 
and the entire status of the question will 
have been changed either for better or for 
worse. In either case the influence will 
be distinctly felt on the movement in the 
United States, and the outcome will be 
watched with much anxiety. 


Know Your Subject 

The advocates of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment should feel the necessity of being 
thoroughly informed on this subject, of 
being able at all times and places to give 
clear and strong reasons for the faith 
that is in them. This can be obtained 
only by having access to authoritative in- 
formation and keeping abreast of the prog- 
ress from week to week. Very little ex- 
pense will be necessary for this purpose. 





The Woman’s Journal; published weekly 
by the National Association, at 585 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, for a dollar a year, 
ie full of news, and discusses in a most 
instructive way current events relating 
to woman suffrage. Fifty cents forward- 
ed to the office with the names of twelve 
persons will carry to each a copy of the 
paper, an effective method of propaganda 
Votes for Women, an eight-page weekly. 
published by Mrs. Pankhurst’s organiza 
tion at Clement’s Inn, the Strand, Lon- 
don, is invaluable for a study of the 
English situation; and equally impor- 
tant is The Common Cause, issued from 
56 Victoria Street, organ of the Nationa! 
Association of Great Britain, under Mrs 
Faweett’s conservative leadership. For 
suffrage news in all countries in condensed 
and reliable form nothing equals Jus 
Suffragii, the monthly bulletin of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
published in English by its secretary, Miss 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rot 
terdam, Netherlands, for eighty-two cents 
a year. 

It will thus be seen that an expendi 
ture of about five dollars will enable on 
to write and speak in an intelligent man- 
ner on this question, and any other kind 
of an advocacy does more harm than 
good. Another mine of correct and valu- 
able information will be found in the lit- 
erature of the National Suffrage Head- 
quarters at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
A postage stamp will bring the printed 
list, and from this a selection can be mack 
which will answer effectively any objec- 
tion which can be offered against giving 
a.vote to women. For instance, the whole- 
sale attack on woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado, recently published by a Mr. Barry 
in one of the magazines, could be thor- 
oughly refuted by the unimpeachable tes 
timony to be found in this standard lit- 
erature. The covert attacks continually 
made through the columns of the daily 
papers, all could be successfully met ii 
the suffragists would keep themselves in- 
formed as to the actual facts and follow 
them up without ceasing. More converts 
could be made in this way than through 
long articles and eloquent speeches. 


Passing of a Great Woman 

The death of Julia Ward Howe has 
marked the passing away of another and 
almost the last of that remarkable group 
of octogenarians who have given so dis- 
tinct a prestige to the woman-suffrage 
movement. Clara Barton, founder of the 
Red Cross, now eighty-nine years old, is. 
perhaps, the last remaining of those whose 
fame was national in character. All ex 
cept Lucy Stone, who died at seventy-five 
lived beyond eighty, some of them far be- 
yond. Mrs. Howe was ninety-one; Lu- 
eretia Mott, eighty-eight; Elizabeth Cad) 
Stanton, eighty-seven; Susan B. Anthony. 
eighty-six. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Eliz- 
abeth Peabody, Lydia Maria Child, Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, “Grace Greenwood,” Mary A 
Livermore, Zerelda G. Wallace, and a 
number of others passed fourscore ani 
retained their fine mental faculties to the 
end. They were, indeed, “ strong-mind- 
ed” in the highest sense of the word, re 
taining the strength of mind, heart, ani 
soul by the noble use they made of it 
The services of all to great causes receive: 
a national recognition. We may, indeed. 
feel a just pride in being connected wit! 
the movement for woman suffrage whic! 
has numbered among its champions the 
most distinguished women in history. 


CARE OF WINTER HOUSE PLANTS 


form a background for the better display 
of such flowering plants as the dainty 
baby primrose or its more robust relative, 
the frilled Chinese primrose, the gorgeous 
Christmas cactus, and the quaint Chinese- 
lantern plant. Later in the season, hya- 
cinths and narcissi come into flower, and 
throughout the winter until late spring 
the oxalis is a mass of pink, white, or 
yellow bloom. 

In order to have healthy, flourishing 
plants some attention must be given to 
their needs, both general and individual. 
One very important matter is good drain- 
age. There should be at least one inch of 
drainage material below the eart': in the 
pots, that the surplus water m-y drain 
off, otherwise the soil sours and the roots 
cannot perform their work. Small pieces 
of a broken flower-pot are usually used, 
and if charcoal is mixed with them, it 
helps to keep the earth sweet. 

Each day fresh air should be admitted 


to the room, but no draught be allowed to 
strike the plants. Moisture in the atmos- 
phere is essential and is readily provided 
by the steam which will rise from a bowl 
of boiling water placed d-ily upon the 
plant shelf, and, in addition to this, all 
foliage should receive weekly a generous 
spraying. Where the pots stand in zinc 
trays fitted to the shelves, this is easily 
done, a hand-sprayer being so used that 
the water will reach both sides of the 
leaves. Or the pots may be placed on 
their sides in the bathtub and the plants 
quickiy and thoroughly sprinkled with 
tempered water from the shower hose at- 
tachment. 

When plants are in blossom it is bet- 
ter to merely sponge the foliage, as water 
is apt to mar the flowers. 

This weekly spraying does not, of 
course, take the place of watering the 
plants, which must be done carefully and 
very thoroughly. In order that the mois- 


ture may reach the roots, water shoul 
be poured on the soil until it is saturate: 
and the surplus water escapes throug! 
the outlet in the base of the flower-pot: 
or, as is the usual way in watering 
ferns, the pots may stand in vessels 0! 
water until the top of the soil become: 
moist. 

There is no hard and fast rule as t 
the intervals between waterings, for her 
is an instance where a plant’s individu 
ality asserts itself, some plants absorb 
ing moisture more quickly than others. 
and so needing water oftener—notab!) 
ferns and the majority of flowering 
plants. 

As most vegetable life takes its nourisli- 
ment largely from the soil, it is wise to 
replenish this by using one of-the severa! 
excellent plant foods sold by seedsmen. 
Whatever the kind chosen, the direction- 
must be followed ebsolutely, for over- 
stimulation results in weakened growth. 
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GENERAL election in 
Great. Britain, com- 
ing so promptly after 
{A one in this country, 
of course provokes 
comparisons. There 
are lots of differences. 
One of the most strik- 
ing is the difference 
in the time the voting lasts. With us, 
except that two States—Maine and Ver- 
mont—vote earlier than 
Here and the others, a single day 
in England suffices for the entire 
performance, and usu- 
ally the general result is known that same 
evening. In Great Britain pollings last 
several weeks, and while the first day or 
two will frequently indicate the outcome, 
that is by no means always the case. 
Last time, for instance, after the first 
day’s pollings, a great Liberal victory was 
proclaimed, but in a little while the tide 
turned, the Unionists began to gain, and 
before the end they almost tied their op- 
ponents. It happened that the constitu- 
encies which voted earliest were, for the 
most part, urban; and the highest Union- 
ist gains were in the counties, the rural 
constituencies, which voted !ater. 

There are also differences in the methods 
of appealing to the voters. In England 
there is much more house-to-house can- 
vassing and personal beseeching of votes 
than is common with us; and in this 
manner women play a very considerable 
part. The wives of even titled candidates 
trequently accompany them on_ their 
tours, sit on platforms, visit the homes of 
the voters, and in all sorts of ways solicit 
support for their husbands. Society, it 
may be added, is far more deeply inter- 
ested in politics there than in America, 
and the relations of political and social 
life are much more intimate and mani- 
told. That tact might lead one to sup- 
pose that the course and management of 
political contests is more courteous and 
seemly, but such is not the truth. Par- 
tisanship expresses itself in ways that are 
certainly as ferocious as any known in 
America, and in one respect, the heckling 
of eandidates at public meetings, the 
Iinglish usage is distinctly rougher and 
more primitive than ours. Actual vio- 
lence is by no means uncommon, jeers 
und insults are expected. Nevertheless, 
there runs through it all a good deai of 
joviality and fun, and it is probable that 
in the matter of suppressing bribery and 
other forms of corruption English legis- 
lation is farther advanced than ours, and 
more effective. > 

Of course, too, the English contest turns 
on issues which for the most part are 
very different from those 
we have just been debat- 
ing. But in this re- 
spect we are not, in fact, 
(uite such worlds away from our cousins 
on the other side that we cannot at any 
rate understand their division pretty 


A Common 
Issue 


SOME 


HE holiday season is an excellent 
T one in which to replenish the stock 

of neckwear. One large dealer, se- 
lected out of many who offer articles of 
this sort as cheap, is offering Dutch col- 
lars of hand-crocheted or machine-cro- 
cheted lace, also odd flies, bows, and 
small jabots, at twenty-five cents each. 
At this price, too, there are to be had 
pretty combination bows of Persian flow- 
ered silk, with black satin edges. 

A shop in the heart of the city, which 
provides all sorts of things for its pa- 
trons’ needs, is offering cloth - topped 
women’s shoes at two dollars a pair, 
though they look as if four would be a 
cheap price for them. Black velvet car- 
riage shoes with sixteen buttons are car- 
ried by the same shop at three dollars. 

In belts several merchants are offering 
patent-leather articles with gilt bindings 
and eyelets for fifty cents. 

In a charming little ten-by-twenty ba- 


clearly. More than that, the two con- 
tests are not without certain common fea- 
tures, we may even say, certain common 
issues, though these present themselves 
in somewhat different forms. 

In both,-for instance, one finds the tar- 
iff. One question before the British elec- 
torate is of abandoning free trade, the es- 
tablished policy, and turning to protec- 
tion, while with us the question was of 
abandoning, or at least of greatly modi- 
fying, an established policy of protection 
and turning to freer trade. Curiously 
enough, the party in opposition on this 
side was asking the country to take a 
view of that whole subject recommended 
by the example of England, while in Eng- 
land the opposition, or at any rate a 
large and controlling element in the op- 
position, is asking the country to imitate 
the United States. Undoubtedly, there- 
fore, the outcome of our election will be 
used by the free-trade party in England, 
now in power, to confute their opponents 
on the stump. If our long adherence to 
high protection was a good argument for 
the Unionists, then our apparent turning 
against high protection should be an at 
least equally telling argument for the 
Liberals. It will be strengthened by the 
fact that England seems, on the whole, to 
be more prosperous to-day than it was 
when the elections were held last year. 
That particular kind of argument—the 
argument from the condition of the peo- 
ple and of business at the time of a can- 
vass—is subject to much abuse and is fre- 
quently fallacious, but nearly always 
tells. With us, the party in power has 
seldom failed to lose heavily after a panic 
or other severe depression in business and 
industry; and in England the voters seem 
to be, if anything, even more quickly re- 
sponsive to such considerations. For this 
there is a reason. ‘Ihere is relatively more 
poverty in England, as in practically all 
old and thoroughly developed countries, 
than in America. The number of people 
who have only a very slight margin be- 
tween them and destitution is far larger. 
When for any reason industries are dis- 
arranged, suffering begins almost  in- 
stantly, and spreads far more widely. It 
is but natural, therefore, that a very 
large class of voters should be instantly 
moved one way or the other when there 
is a change in the direction of general 
prosperity or the reverse. 

The Unionist leader, Mr. Balfour, on 
the eve of the first pollings showed plain- 
ly how effective he expected these con- 
siderations to be and how damaging, there- 
fore, he expected the tariff issue to prove; 
for he took extraordinary action to get 
rid of the issue entirely. He suddenly 
announced that his party would, if suc- 
cessful, submit the issue directly, by it- 
self, to a popular vote. That is to say, 
he promised to deal with it by the ultra- 
democratic method of the referendum. 
This was in effect saying to voters: “ If 
you will vote for us on the other 


issues, we promise you a chance to vote 
against us later on the tariff.” That 
promise was an admission that without 
it many votes would be controlled by 
the tariff. 

But the uppermost question in England 
is not the tariff question. It is the ques- 

tion, What shall be done 
Another Issue With the House of 
Partly Common lords? That is the 

question over which pas- 
sion rages most fiercely, over which the 
party leaders have been manceuvring most 
carefully, and whose decision, whatever it 
may be, is generally regarded as quite 
likely to prove a matter of positively 
epochal significance. ‘The struggle over 
the Lloyd-George Budget, involving new 
forms of taxation, which originally pro- 
voked the great struggle between the two 
Houses, has fallen into abeyance. ‘he 
question of home rule for Lreland is also 
seen to hinge on the outcome of that con- 
troversy, since the Lords are the ever-con- 
servative stronghold which no home-rule 
movement has yet overcome—and which 
must be overcome somehow if home rule is 
to be obtained. So the main and leading 
proposal of the Government to the country 
is that the composition of the Lords shall 
be modified, so as to make them more rep- 
resentative, and their power in legislation 
diminished, so that they shall not be able 
to defeat the will of the nation as ex- 
pressed by the majority in the House of 
Commons. 

At first sight, since we have no heredi- 
tary Chamber in America, that issue seems 
a very foreign one indeed—very different 
from any we have been debating or are 
ever likely to debate. But is the essen- 
tial quality of the issue in fact so strange, 
so foreign, as it seems? Do not the Lords 
as at present constituted really stand in 
the main for the same kind of force and 
privilege in that civilization which the 
Senate has been so long felt to represent 
in ours? Does the mere fact that peer- 
ages are hereditary make the peer as leg- 
islator so very unlike, in his practical ef- 
fect, what we have objected to our Stand- 
pat Senators for being? Of the men who 
really count most in the Lords a very 
large proportion are there either because 
they themselves have been successful men 
of affairs and accumulated fortunes, or 
because they are sons of such men—not 
because they can trace their lineage back 
five hundred years to a noble source or be- 
cause they bear historic names. In other 
words, they are very much the same kind 
of men whose power in our system we have 
been led, rightly or wrongly, to consider 
a menace to democracy. 

Looked at from this point of view, the 
struggle against the Lords may not un- 
reasonably be regarded as decidedly akin 
to our own “insurgency.” It is a wave 
of democracy, and perhaps, if we ever 
have a philosophical world-history of the 
present times, it will appear as of a piece 
also with the uprising in Portugal and 





var, for all the world like a transplanted 
European nook, you can find drawn-work 
handkerchiefs in thin lawn at fifteen, 
twenty, and twenty-five cents apiece. 
Even the cheapest of them have deep 
drawn-work corners and borders. 

One excellent large shop is offering 
four-and-one-half, five, and six inch rib- 
bon at twenty-five cents the yard, in all 
the hair-ribbon shades, and in those deli- 
eate ones which trim a girl’s party frock 
so charmingly. These ribbons should be 
particularly interesting for the small 
girl’s party frocks of late January and 
early February. 

A novel idea in Irish-lace trifles is of- 
fered at a little bazar in a side street. 
There you will find offered Lrish-lace me- 
dallions or squares with rose centres 
(ready for setting into the blouse or 
muslin dress), for one and one-half dol- 
lars the dozen. There are lace borders 
and insertions of the same variety at 


NOVELTIES SEEN 


prices from twenty-five cents upward the 
yard, 

Here, too, you will find odd Egyptian 
searfs, for the head or the shoulders, at 
from three dollars upward, while those of 
netted silk, which almost may be drawn 
through a ring, cost even less. Others, of 
fleeey wool, also motor veils of the same, 
may be had at one and one-half dollars 
at this shop. 

At least three of the leading silver- 
smiths are showing numbers of silver tri- 
fles at prices ranging from seventy-five 
cents to three dollars. Among them are 
pocket pen - holders, paper - cutters, tongs 
for bonbons or for marrons, fancy spoons, 
and oddly set pins and rings. 

A novel brooch is for sale at one quaint 
little shop of an importer, who, for that 
matter, carries numbers of inexpensive 
articles in the way of personal ornament. 
The pins referred to are of carved ivory, 
and measure perhaps two inches in length, 
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the movement for representative govern- 
ment in China. . 

At any rate, to put the matter that 
way is to raise a rather interesting ques- 
tion. We _ know, of 
course, that the political 
movements and changes 
in one country wili fre- 
quently have effects on those of another— 
very direct and very decided effects. That 
is to say, there are reactions. We know, 
too, that the political histories of different 
countries that are at all self-governing 
will show for the same periods many fea- 
tures that are highly comparable, so that 
the so-called comparative method of 
studying them is thoroughly practicable 
and not unprofitable. But it would be 
another matter to write a history of the 
civilized world that should be a single, 
consecutive narrative, which should not 
be, after all, merely a series of chapters 
dealing with the different countries indi- 
vidually and separately, passing from one 
te another. Such a history, if attempted, 
would probably have to be mainly, if not 
entirely, a history of ideas. It could 
hardly be a history of people in any tull 
sense. 

Still, such a method of treatment might 
well be worth while. The human mind, 
the human spirit—that, after all, is the 
great thing, and if once we have succeeded 
in conceiving of the mental life of the 
race as a single thing or process, it ought 
to be possible to describe the successive 
changes in it throughout a_ particular 
period without much reference to the 
lines that divide nation from nation. If, 
moreover, the only ideas considered should 
be political, then there would be a polit- 
ieal world-history. But to pass from the 
ideas to the institutions in which they 
work themselves out—from the soul to 
the body, so to speak, would mean going 
more and more into national differences, 
breaking the work up more and more into 
particular and separate histories. 

There is a process, however, which is 
gradually—very gradually, indeed, but 

still perceptibly tend 
World ing to obviate this difli- 
Federation culty. That is the proe- 
ess of actually drawing 
together politically, forming actual po- 
litical connections, which the civilized 
peoples display. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing result of that process up to the present 
is the international court of arbitration. 
But another form of it is the growth of 
the greater nations by colonies and con- 
quests, and by giving to their dependen- 
cies a fuller and fuller.share in the gov- 
ernment of the whole. ‘Thus Korea and 
Japan are fast becoming one country, and 
doubtless, sooner or later, Korea will have 
a voice in governing the Japanese Empire. 
Many believe that the federation of the 
British Empire itself lies in the not very 
distant future. Some men hoped that 
the recent long conference of leading Lib- 
erals and Unionists would find in that 
the solution of the deadlock over the 
Lords. Well, the federation of the British 
Empire would be the federation of a very 
great part of the world, and it surely 
would not be entirely Utopian to regard 
it as in fact a step in that direction. For 
it would be a recognition of the predomi- 
nance of common ideas and _ interests 
among many different communities. Once 
let it be achieved, and we should have 
British Empire politics; and from that 
the transition to world polities is not in- 
conceivable. 


World 
Politics 


IN THE SHOPS 


though likely to be a slender oval in 
shape. The centres are of Italian mosa- 
ies. The cost of these ivory pins is fifty 
cents; but the same shop is selling Ital 
ian mosaic pins, as pretty as might be 
bought abroad at the price, for twenty- 
five cents. 

Storm coats of a reliable make and 
handsome cut, with raglan sleeves, large 
revers, and individual buttons, are offered 
by one house at twelve dollars and fifty 
cents. They are made of heavy Eng- 
lish material, having a plaid under 
side, and are really smart garments 
for winter. 

Rugs at this time are wonderfully 
cheap, some excellent houses offering 
those from Foreghan, Kazak, and other 
Persian and Turkish rug centres as low 
as fifteen dollars in sizes from three to 
four feet wide and from six to nine in 


length, while some in India designs are 
sold at forty dollars. 
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The results of our embroidery contest are here set forth. The 
awards are announced, but behind the list below lie weeks of con- 
scientious and painstaking work. Thousands of entries came in, 
many thousands more than we had expected, and the Bazar office 
looked, first, like a big express office, and, later, like a vast fancy- 
work exchange, when these thousands of examples of the handi- 
work of its interested readers were being examined. 

The only possible method of handling this mass of material 
was to examine every piece separately first of all, to sce that the 
owner had put her name on it (a number of pieces are still un- 
identified.) Next it was necessary to lay aside all work that for 
one reason or another did not come up to the general average. 
The judges did this, and then, again and again, studied thousands 
of beautiful embroidzries, sifting out each time those of least 
value as to stitchery, choice of coloring, and general judgment in 
handling, and laying them aside. 

Many beautitul and decidedly original stitches were found and 
much charmingly artistic coloring. 

The judges have earnestly and, we believe, successfully tried 
to make the prize awards absolutely just and on the merits of 
the work. 

The final announcement of the names of the prize-winners will 
be, of course, a disappointment to many women who have hoped 
to be high in the list and are not there. We wish to say to all 
these that no favor has been shown. The judgment of our jury 
of experts has been final. Among the thousands of needlewomen 


all over this country, Canada, and Europe who have entered the 
contest there are many who have suffered the same disappointment. 

So far as the editors are concerned the result of the contest has 
been to make us wish that we might have a prize list to include 
fully half of the work sent in, much of it is so excellent in quality. 

The success of the contest has been so great, so surprising, and 
the vast degree of interest so unexpected, that we have already 
decided to have another embroidery contest later. To the second 
contest the prize-winners in this one will not be admitted; other 
workers, therefore, will have another chance. 

We congratulate all the contestants on the high quality of their 
work, and earnestly hope that they will be enough interested to 
enter the next contest, the date of which will be announced some 
months hence. 

The prize-winning designs will be on exhibition at the Bazar 
office on Saturday, December 17, between ten and five o'clock. 
Cards for this exhibition have been sent to all who asked for 
them, but all visitors will be welcome even though they come 
withcut cards. The beautiful work is well worth seeing. 

In the February issue of the Bazar the prize-winning designs 
will be illustrated. A signed article by the jury of awards will 
be published, telling the contestants, as well as this can be done 
in a general way, the impression made on the jury by the work 
examined, and pointing out to the contestants some of the faults 
which have appeared in their work. 

Following is the complete list of the prize-winners: 


OUR GREAT PRIZE LIST 


First Prize $200 00 

Second Prize 100 00 

Third Prize 

Fourth Prize 50 00 

Fifth Prize, A set of the Waverley Novels. 
Sixth Prize, A set of Dickens’s Works. 30 volumes—value, $31 00 


Seventh Prize, A set of George Eliot’s Works. 24 volumes—value, $31 00 

20 volumes—value, $31 00 

26 volumes—value, $31 00 

Tenth Prize, A set of Mark Twain’s Works. 25 volumes—value, $25 00 

12 volumes—value, $24 00 
10 volumes—value, $12 00 
Thirteenth Prize, A set of Harper’s Master-Tales. 8 volumes,—value, $9 00 


Eighth Prize, A set of Thomas Hardy’s Works. 
Ninth Prize, A set of Thackeray’s Works. 


Eleventh Prize, A set of Oliver Goldsmith’s Works. 
Twelfth Prize, A set of Useful Household Books. 


30 volumes—value, $31 00 


Miss Diamantina Mauriello, Newport, Ky....K 
Miss Edith Jones, Norwalk, Conn. D 
Miss M. Hanschildt, New York City 

Sister Felicitas, O.S.B., St. Joseph, Minn....O 
Miss Loulie Higgins, Columbus, Ga. 

Mrs. Arthur Masters, Fairhope, Ala. 

Miss Ada M. Elmore, Newark, N. J. 

Miss Anna H. Moore, Walton, N. Y. 

Miss Mabel P. Troop, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Greta Ogden, Sackville, N. B., Canada.. 
Miss Mabel M. Gardner, Hastings, Minn... .. 
Mrs. G. A. Pick, Moncton, N. B., Canada .... 
Miss Birdie Devine, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Fourteenth Prize, A set of Harper’s Novelettes. 8 volumes—value, $8 00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


~ Elizabeth H. Ackley, Cambridge, P 


b 
Miss Kate Acker, Evansville, Ind.. 
Mrs. A. W. Birchall, New York City 
Miss Matie A. Butts, Clayton, N. Y 
Miss Sarah C. Bradley, Interlaken, N. Y.. 
= Mary L. Blatterman, St. Louis, Mo.. 
D. M. Boothman, Indiana 

ag W. R. Bears, New York 
Mrs. W. N. Brooks, West ab mk oe : 
Miss R. J. Barrett, Westmont, Canada...O 
Mrs. D. H. Ball, So. Williamsport, Pa... .M 
Miss Emma Ceschi, Cruces, 
Miss Anna N. Chapman, Greenfield, Ind..N 
Miss Ada P. Clemens, Berlin, Canada....S 
Miss H. E. Coursen, East Orange, N. J...E 
Mrs. Beekman Du Barry, Fort Mont- 

gomery, N. Y L 
Miss Mary Falkenstein, Baltimore, Md...B 


Mrs. S. Gardiner, Aubu 


—_ A. Knaus, St. 
Miss Clara Kellogg, 


Miss Jennie Long, 
Mrs. Patrick 


. oo P. Fenton, eel 
Mee John Galbraith, — 


Mrs. S. E. Gaskell, Ashtabula, ‘Ohio 
Miss Ada Hazell, ‘Surrey, England 
es Seeeees Humphreys, Salisbury, ‘ 


Miss Carrie B. Hiscox, Philadel 7 Pa..S 
Mrs. Robert T. Horn, Easton, 

rs. Ella Hanson, Rochester, ies. 
Sister Helma Hilberger, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.E 
h, Minn. S 


Mrs. J. £ Lawson, Bowie, Texas 

East Orange, N. J.... 
fPaiden 
Wabiins cad gas bon enews 


ee 


Mrs. F. J. Myall, Lockport, N. Y. 
Miss A. Newcomb, New York City 
Miss E. Pietoj, New York City 
Parlee, Edmonton, Canada 
Miss Jessie M. Palmie, Point Pleasant, 


geant, 
Mrs. M. P. sores = a Va. 
G. Y. TF; igner, Columbus, Ga 


Miss Lettie K. Young, City, hess 
Miss Phyllis S. Wood, Rome, Italy... .' 


inchester, 
Miss M. S. Hockley, a, Ontario.... 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO HARPER’S BAZAR 


Miss Cora E. Albert, Franklin, Pa. 

Miss S. M. Abbott, Lancaster, N. H.. 

Mrs. T. H. Armstrong, Vaiden, Miss.. 

Miss Mary T. Ayers, Hector, N. Y..... 
Miss Elinor Andrews, Brookline, Mass. . ‘D 
Miss Edith T. Adams, New Cross, London. N 
Mrs. Jessie Austen, Portland, Ore 

Miss R. Isabelle Allis, Jamestown, N. Y.. 
Miss Clarisa Bleakley, Albany, N. Y.... 
Miss C. M. Buch, New York City 

Miss B. P. Benson, Ban 

Mrs. Reginald Barlow, New York City.. 

Miss Nellie Day Beach, Cheshire, Conn.. \F 
Miss V. M. Baxter, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Nettie Chadina, New York City.. 

Miss I. M. Coltmann, nrg Ohio. ..C 
Mrs. J. W. Chesbro, Mexico, N 

Mrs. A. A. Cummings, Portland, Me..... 
Mrs. T. W. Caldwell, Newburgh, N. , eR 
Mrs. John T. Cowles, Wantagh, N. Y. 

Miss N. Coughtry, New York City 

Mrs. B. F. Dixon, Washington, Iowa. . 

Miss Lillie Emmerson, Peterborough, Ont.S 
Mrs. Frank J. Fritchie, Marlboro, Mass..D 
Miss Bessie Fennell, Berlin, Canada 

Miss Anna E. Freudenstein, New York 


Miss C. H. Gibson, 


Mrs. Hayes, New York 
Mrs. Charles E, 


Miss Lina Lan 
Mrs. M. A. Le 


ehr, 


Mrs. Ira A. Li 


City Mrs. Burton 
Mrs. Nellie Gillespia, Parsons, Kan. 
Miss Florence M. Giffin, Belding, Mich... 
Mrs. Anna Goujd, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Oliver Goyne, Mahanoy City, Pa.... 
Miss Mary Gibson, Germantown, Pa..... 
onathan Greene, Brockville, Ont.. 
Miss Edith F. Gould, Kansas City, Mo... 
Mrs. John C. Gabler, Pougeaien ha: des 


Miss Ethel Griffin, Old Westbury, ey 


Pa. 
Mrs. W. B. Mitchell, 


saith win 


Miss Sarah 


Mrs. J. B. Garvin, Fremont, Ohio 

i Marietta, Ohio 

Mrs. Melia Grimsley, Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Miss Trekla Hofmann, New York City.. 


N 
Mrs. P. Johnson, Duluth, Minn. 
Miss Lillie Kealey, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Miss Helen Krisz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
= > S. Kynaston, Rockville Centre, N 
Miss R. E. Kjeliberg, Rochester, N. Y.. 


y, Brockville, Ontario. . 
Miss Amy Lasher, Indianapolis, Ind... .. 


Va. 
Mrs. jy. S. Mac Gregor, Senay | N. Y. 


= C. C. Nelson, Cassopolis, 


Mrs. T. E. Robinson, Westerly, R. I.... 

Sister M. Hilda, Lead, S. D. 

Miss Elfa H. Starry, Charlestown, W. Va. 

Miss Ida Schneider, Ridgefield, Conn. . 

Mrs. E. A. Silvera, Savannah, Ga 

Miss Beulah Shaffer, Durham, N. C... 

Mrs. Louis W. Sazics, Belding, Mich... 
ilkes-Barre, Pa. 


M. Speer, F Edgeton, N. J. 
hlichter, Fessenden, N. D. 
Raemenes, © New York th ‘H 


F 
if 


ek 


poe 


iden, Conn... 
—_y New ork City... 
pees, Newark, . 
rimble, New York City 
Hill, 


rc 


mess 
Pye 


, 


saree 


ue 


Bertha E. Wolfe, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Miss ee Young, Bristol, W. Va... 





SPECIAL HONORABLE MENTION 
Pauline M. Archbell, Peekskill, N. Y.... 
M. Anglum, Brooklyn, Pa 
Mrs. Ida E. Audet, Boston, Mass....... oO 
Miss F. G. Barnes, Brookline, Mass... .. oO 
a4 Callie C. Brissey, Jacksonville, 

ll 


Mrs. Bertha B. Bryan, Boston, Mass... . 
Mrs. Fred J. Barth, Bucyrus, Ohio... .: 
Mrs. Charles Burroughs, Troy, N. Y.... 
Harriet N. Barber, St. Louis, Mo 
et M. L. Brockway, Saratoga Springs, 

| ee A 


K 
Mrs, William R. Bears. New York 
ESAS Pile parr or Pee ee L 
Mrs. 8. Becker, New York City 
Mrs. E. M. Bogart, Jacksonville, Fla. ..O 
J. K. Beckwith, Detroit, Mich 
Miss Elizabeth A. Betz, Brooklyn, N. Y..A 
Miss Agnes B. Brodie, Quebec, Canada. . L 
Mrs. T. J. Behrens, Philadelphia, Ind. .P 
Miss A. 8. Baker, Chicago, [Il , 
Mrs. E. H. Brown, Natick, Mass...... 4 
Mrs. Norman Everett Coan, Wyandotte, 
Mich. 
Mrs. Stephen Comeskey, Troy, N. Y.... 
Mrs. A. Clyde, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mrs. John Cassidy, Roxbury, Mass...... 
Miss Byna F. Capper, Richmond Hill, 
Long Island, 
Miss Priscilla 
is Oe 
Miss Anna Carlson, Paterson, N. J... ..- 
Mias Susie Doolittle, Oequeoe, Mich... .0 
Miss Doris V. De Nio, Hyde Park, Vt.. 
Miss Birdie Devine, Peekskill, N. Y.....: 
Miss Eugenia Doyle, Saint Marys, Ind. . 
Mrs. W. M. Davey, Upper Troy, N. Y.. 
Mrs. A. E. Doorsoonian, New York City. . 
Mrs. F. H. Dagley, Shreve, Ohio 
Mrs. W. F. Dunbar, Memphis, Tenn... . 
Miss Doris Duzalle, Chicago, III 
Mrs. G. E. Dressen, Indianapolis, Ind.. . 
Mrs. Arthur R. English, Erie, 
Miss Eleanor Erkmann, St. Louis, Mo. . 
Mrs. A. 8. Fosburgh, Duluth, Minn... . 
Mrs. Martin C. Field, Providence, R. I..O 
Miss Annie F. Frye, Rockland, Maine. .O 
Mrs. Nellie L. Frick, Detroit, Mich 
Mrs. Lillie M. Fearn, Haigler, Neb.....A 
Miss A. E. Forshner, Wallace, N. S.....A 
Mrs. Carrie Goling, Brooklyn, N. Y.....O 
Margaret Green, Renovo, Pa 
Mrs. R. Hampson, Swampscott, 
Mass. A 
Miss M. L. Head, Davis, W. Va.. } 
Mrs. William J. Hagerty, Honesdale, 
Pa. ; ( 
Mrs. Jutta Hayberg, New York City. .O 
Miss Fannie Hertz, Vincennes, Ind.....P 
Mrs. Irene 'T. Harper, Chicago, Ill.....?P 
Miss Edna James, Reading, Pa........ 0 
Miss Mabel E. Hunter, Moncton, N. B...S8 
Miss Agnes Janssen, Brooklyn, N. Y....A 
Mrs. James D. Kareher, Overbrook, 
Pa. 
Miss Borghilde FE. 
Minn. 
Miss Alice H. Kingman, Pittsfield, 
REE Perper ae eerie eee I 
Mrs. V. B. Keenon, Ellensburg. Wash.. 
Mrs. J. R. Keiper, Cornwall, N. Y 
Miss Lena Langrehr, Meriden, Conn... . 
Miss A. Laurents, Laurents P. 0O., La.. 
Miss M. Lemeke, New York City 
Mrs. Mary Littlefield, Toronto, Can... .. $s 
Miss Bertha FE. Montjar, Rushville, 
Ind. 
Miss Minnie Mueller, Bridgeport, Conn. . 
Mrs. E. Morrow, Noone, Iowa 
Miss S. McElveen, Osyuka, Miss....... H 
Mrs. F. MeDonnell, New York City.... 
Mrs. J. W. McCartney, Topeka, Kan.... 
Mrs. D. MeGowan, Foledo, Ohio 
= Martha M. Miller, Rochester, 
Ze 


Cc ‘auldwell. Whitesboro, 


Knyph, Montevideo, 


wie Jessie Natt, Rochester, N. 

Mrs. O. Ohlsen, Sandlie, N. 

Mrs. Anna Y. Pugh, Louisville, Ky... ./ 

Mrs. A. N. Pister, Montclair, N. J......¢ 

Miss Blanche Priest, Lebanon, N. Y....O 

Mrs. Charles Potter, West Boylston, — 
OE a ae epee AP rey eee K 

Mrs. Jennie L. Picot, Tacoma, Wash... .¢ 

Mrs. Charles Phillians, Lima, Ohio...... R 

Mrs. Robert Pelkey, Peru, Ind 

Miss Mabe! E. Plowright, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Charles L. Quigg, Mt. Saha, 
Pa. ( 

Mrs. 
Md. 

Miss Clara Risto, McKeesport, Pa.. 

Mrs. Jesse E. Robinson, Meriden, Conn. 

Miss Virginia Stewart, Caledonia, | " 
N. Y. 


Reynolds, Baltimore, 
( ) 








Mrs. A. Schroeder, Red Bank, N. J.....0 
Mrs. Charles J. Seeds, Manchester, 
DE Son we nhrt teteaeas ae. nekese areas 
Miss Lucy M. Stoddard, Kalamazoo, 
ae ne ae gra.s, ave orsiw see ran nie oie 8 
Mrs. James Simpson, a Conn. r 
Mrs. C. Staib, Yonkers, N. Y.......... 
Mrs. H. Scheeder, New York ‘sity ea oa H 


Miss Bertha F. Sortore, Belmont, N. Y..O 
Mrs. Frances E. Sanson, Ellendale, Del. .L 
Mrs. John F. Sedwick, Albany, Texas. ..H 
Miss Mary A. Selg, East Somerville, 
Mass. 
Mrs. E. M. Sweeting, Philadelphia, Pa. .O 


Sister M. Angela, San Antonio, Fla....P 
Miss Clara L. Sanders, Philadelphia, 
BS ee eh ahahaha oat ew ads con alo tase ew ta I 
Miss Anna M. Seifert, Mt. Vernon, 
2 Aa reer pate oO 
Miss C. R. Simpson, Whitefield, om 
Miss Nellie Stewart, Scottsville, x. 9 ‘ 
Mrs. Marshall Stevens, Vinita, Okla... » F 
Mrs. A. Siderowitz, Dorchester, Mass...A 
Miss A. Thoresen, Chicago, Ill. ........ oO 
Mrs. ~— Tillitt, Elizabeth City, 
Fae iid pee aherd dae he baie ei ose ade K 
Miss Eaith Trimble, Salvisa, Ky......./ 


Mrs. E. M. Tiffin, Torquay, England....B 


Mrs. Abbie Vordermark, Los Angeles, 
a ited sete h aos On ne ee oa ee 
Mrs. J. F. Van Alstyne, Niverville, 
a ee ee ae ee 
Miss Ella Wilber, Champaign, Ill....... S 
Miss B. Woosley, Cherryvale, Kan...... L 
Miss A. Winn, Royston, GES coin was es nie Pp 


Miss Maude K. Williamson, Mechanies- 

burg, Pa 

Miss Julia Wimfpheimer, Somersworth, 
Hi. 


seins Katye A. Wahner, Jonestown, Pa. 


Miss A. Wilkins, Beecniyn, MW. T......: ? 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Mrs. Tom Ayers, Pierre, 8. D.......... 8 


Miss Mary Adams, Santa Anna, Cal. 


Mrs. C. Atchison, Edwardsville, Ill. 

Mrs. G. H. Anderson, Edmonds, Wash.. . 
Mrs. R. E. Adamson, Dayton, Ohio..... Ss 
Miss Lulu M. Adams, Chicago, IIl...... P 
Miss Jessie Adam, Joliet, Ill........... K 
Mrs. J. Ackors, Ellsworth, Kan........A 
Mrs. E. H. Andrews, Leadville, Col.....I 
Mrs. B. L. Amyot, Cohoes, N. Y....... Q 
Mrs. Frank Arnold, Boone, Iowa...... Ss 
Mrs. Frank R, Allen, Passaic, N. J.....P 
Miss F. Adams, Danville, Pa........... L 
Mrs, M. E. Albertson, Maltoon, Ill.....0 
Miss E. M. Anderson, Heison, Wash.....S 
Miss Julia V. Battles, Wash.....:.... 4 
Miss M. 8. Benitt, Brooklyn, N. Y.....P 
Miss T. H. Benitt, Brooklyn, N. Y....... I 
Miss Irene Bargelt, Hanover, Pa....... Ss 


Miss Louise L. Beddall, Port aan Pa.P 
Miss M. W. Bartlett, Brooklyn, N. Y.. = 
Mrs. M. E. B. Batchelor, Lavedo, Tex... A 
Miss L. M. Berry, Penn Yan, N. Y.....8 


Miss M. J. Bittman, Saginaw, Mich... .L 
Miss C. C. Berard, Richford, Vt........ ® 
Mrs, J. A. Boone, Gerarimo, Okla.....E 
Mrs. E. C. Bond, Bigfork, Mont....... E 
Miss M. Blanding, Moline, Ill......... Ss 
Mrs. L. S. Bradley, Guthrie, Ky....... P 
Mrs. F. Bourdier, Patterson, La....... E 
Mrs. W. H. Bickelhaupt, Jr., New York 
— (ESE eee rr H 
Mrs, Lillian C. Bridgham, Somerville, 
RE pr eee eer eee 
Mrs. F. H. Briney, Woodstock, Ohio. ».L 
Mrs. Ida A. Breed, Pittsburg, Pa....... I 
Mrs. C..R. Bourdette, Gunnison, Col...P 
Miss Ethel Burton, Detroit, Mich...... Q 


Miss J. M. Brown, Matawan, N. J.....8 
Mrs. Sheridan L. Buck, Santa Barbara, 


et ak awe tee ae ain oo P 
Mrs. W. G. Brown, Helena, Mont....... 8 
Miss N. Brown; Robesonia, Pa......... L 


Mrs. H. Brown, W. Hartford, Conn.....8 
Miss E. A. Brockett, East Orange, N. J...A 
J 


Miss M. Burtis, Orange, N. J.......... Ss 
Miss M. E. Burtis, Orange, N. J....... L 
Mrs. 8. J. Burns, Vinita, Okla......... 8 
Miss Stella Bynum, Brazil, Ind........ 8 
Miss J, M. Bryson, Ridley Park, Pa...8 
Miss Helen Bree, Peekskill, N. Y....... G 


Mrs. E. M. Barber, Lafayette, Als.:...P 


Miss Grace L. Bateman, Somerville, 
PET OCE ERE CT IPE CL INTs he 
Miss Elsie Bauer, Brooklyn, N. Y.....H 
Mrs. Cora B. Barton, Pasadena, Cal.....P 
Miss F. H. Barly, Sacramento City, 
Ae ea ere ee H 
Mrs. W. F. Bamitz, Christiansburg, Va. .L 
Mrs. Joe Beall, Crestwood, RS : 


Miss Fannie A. Bell, Georgetown, Ky.. 
Miss Anna K. Beckmann, Brooklyn, 
SE Coit ced Sandip 1k aa ean ed 
Miss Alma C. Bennett, New York City. .I 
Miss Minnie Bell, Turtle Creek, Pa.....H 
Mrs, C. H. Besse, Phillipsburg, Kan.....L 
Mrs. Lulu Blanchard, San José, Cal... .Q 
Mrs. H. 8. Blizzard, Lake City, 8. C...Q 
Mrs. C. J. Booth, Little Falls, N. Y....E 
Miss Carrie Bott, La Bott, Pa......... 0 
Miss Agnes Bordken, Chicago, Tll....... P 
Mrs. R. A. Boisclair, Denver, Col....... E 
Mrs. E. M. Bowers, Roseburg, Ore... ... Q 
Mrs. P. Breen, Chicago, Ill......:....-. . 
Miss A. V. Brandt, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Miss A. E, Brackman, South eat 


eo Re Sree A 
Miss Annie Bringham, Salisbury, N. C...E 
Miss Lucy E. Brown, Troy, N. Y....... 
Mrs. H. L. Burns, Blessing, Tex........ A 
Miss A. E. Bullen, Ottomma, Iowa... .. Q 
Miss L. E. Butler, Chicago, teas. 2 E 
Miss Amanda Butler, Chieago, Ill....... . 


Miss Martha Burmeister, Danville, Va.. 
Mrs. E, D, Buzzard, Cornellsville, Pa.. oy 
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Miss Hulda Burge, Monroe, Wis....... K 
Miss Agnes Barthel, Freeburg, Lil...... H 
Miss Ida L. Barthel, Freeburg, Ill... ... H 
Miss Jane A. Baker, Rutland, Vt.. ..A 
Mrs. H. W. Barbour, North Deer ‘Isle, 
i RSS, cleats, CE eg a ae 
Miss L. A. Beck, Easton, Pa............ Ss 
Miss I. W. Beck, Easton, Pa......... N 
Miss A. M. Berry, Carthage, Me....... H 
Miss Hattie Bixler, Manchester, Md.....H 
Miss A. Bouchelle, De Land, Fla........ F 
Mrs. W. A. Bogart, Passaic City, N. J.. ze 
Miss M. J. Bowen, Philadelphia, Pa... ..I 
Miss M. Brachetto, Los Angeles, C al...A 
Miss L. Brasher, Readland, «~~ igaemeaa I 
Miss Brock, Manchester, N. H......... oO 
Miss M. C. Brough, Gananoyne, Ont... .D 
Miss M. J. Buekley, Rensselaer, N. Y....S 
Mrs. J. 8. Buckley, Greenport, L. I... ..0 
Miss Berthe Butler, Munsie, Pa.. ioe 
Miss Mary Cauley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa....P 
Mrs. Anna Christiansen, Hopkins, 
DO Beet xa et ele oats acs casos I 
Mrs. H. A. Carroll, Charlestown, W. Va. yy 
Mrs. F. N. Carpenter, Brooklyn, N. Y...P 
Mrs. Jno. Cassidy, toston, Mass.......0 
Miss H. L. Carr, Thomaston, Me.......L 
Mrs. Stella Carlson, Central Lake. 
EAE See ees Q 
Miss A. E. Charbonneau, Willimantic, 
2 Aa ee ee P 
Miss J. H. Conley, Birmingham, Ala...P 
Miss B. A. Conkey, Santa Maria, Cal...A 
Mrs. I. 8. Cook, Jr., Chillicothe, Ohio. ..L 
Miss M. M. Conlin, Peekskill, N. Y..... L 
Mrs. Flora M. Canthard, Willow, Cal...0 
Miss Caroline Carlson, Council Bluffs, 
eR eka rahi a ET e hg nal Sia Ore we I 
Mrs. Isabella M. Carleton, Princeton, 
ee Es Ae nee nee 
Miss Elizabeth T. Callahan, Gouverneur 
oy SERRE see eee M 
Miss Gertrude J. Casavant, Gardner, 
NS hl te a ei ialater s artoheg wine hod ahiard-t R 
Mrs. T. W. Casteel, Oakland, Md.......N 
Miss H. A. Caswell, Riverton, N. J.....L 
Miss M. E. Clark, New York City...... P 
Mrs. Helen Chadwick, New Harmony. 
PPR ee eee E 
Mrs. M. L. Chamberlain, Topeka, Kan.. .O 
Miss Emily Cloud, Chatawa, Miss... Oo 
Miss Ethel Conner, Morgantown, W. 
| TO: A) a E 
Mrs. J. F. Conkling, West Toledo, Ohio. .S 
Mrs. T. Como, Patterson, La........... Q 
Mrs. E. R. Coker, Bellflower, Mo......P 


Miss Nettie Conner, New York City... .5 


Miss Harriet Coleman, Portage, Wis... F 
Mrs. F. B. Coolidge, Glens Falls, N. Y...P 
Mrs. M. Crookston, North Irwin, Pa...O 
Miss V. M. Crane, Waterbury, Conn... ..L 
Miss Lillian B. Crawford, Bayonne, 
Be Me iakddks cen kikase baaces ee P 
Miss Ada Crull, York, Pa............. 
Mrs. T. F. Carskadden, Williamsport, 
See eet 5 eee eee 0 
Mrs. S. E. Clay, Paducah, Ky......... L 
Mrs. J. O. Clarke, Lewis Run, Pa...... Pr 
Mrs. K. J. Cook, Brooklyn, N. Y....... E 
Miss 8. B. Cottman, Rye, N. Y...... F 
Miss Mary Copeland, Metcalfe, Ga.....P 
Mrs. M. B. Crist, Van Buren, Ind.......I 
Mrs. E. C. Cummings, Carson City, 
I is sere telnet a Meats ¥'s. 
Miss A. F. Dexter, Hartford, ‘_m M 
Miss M. A, Dixon, Rossville, N. ..8 
Miss M. E. DeWitt, Anna, Ill......... Ss 
Mrs. M. A. Daniels, Beaumont, Tex... .. Q 
Miss R. B. Davis, Camden, Ark......... E 
Mrs. W. T. Diggs, Washington, D. C....P 
Miss C. F. Decker, New York City...... E 
Miss A. B. Dickinson, Osceola Mills, Pa. .A 
Mrs. C. R. Duffie, Bantam, Conn....... P 
Miss M. Dowler, Fort Worth, Tex...... P 
Mrs. C. F. Duling, Morgantown, W. 
Be Os RA nats absle ow de ede y >A 4-5 P 
Miss Irene Dennisson, Peekskill, N. Y...R 
Miss Loretta Dennison, Peekskill, 
le WER Pi nise ga ore hw Ba Sea ds 6 30.459 9 Q 
Mrs, A. J. Davis, Los Angeles, Cal... ..O 
Miss C. Dale, Texarkana, Ark......... M 
Miss A. E. Dana, Fond du Lac, Wis.....H 
Miss L. Desoko, Hartford, Conn....... Q 
Miss 0. C. Dewey, Toulon, Ill......... L 
Miss Harriet L. Dean, Zion City, Ill....G 
Mrs. P. P. Demarest, Benicia, Cal...... Q 
Mrs. C. C. Dickman, Sumner, Iowa 
S and R 
Miss Alma Dix, St. Paul, Minn........ L 
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A TABLET FOR 
YOUR MEMORY 


HE NATIONAL FOOD 

MAGAZINE is the one food 

magazine of the world. It occupies 

a field uncultivated by any other publi- 

cation, and stands out vividly, supreme, 
and alone. 

Every legitimate food manufacturer 
should support it with the same en- 
thusiasm that every imitator and manu- 
facturer of deleterious food products op- 
poses it. 

In 1906 this magazine was read in the 
United States Senate in support of the 
National Food and Drug Law, and 
proved a great instrumentality in the 
interest of the people in furthering the 
passage of that law. 

You should know the stand it takes 
against the employment of chemicals in 
food stuffs—not that they are always 
harmful, but that they are used to hide 
slattern methods, foul and tainted in- 
gredients which permit manufacturers 
using such preservatives to market, at 
the same price as the genuine, unwhole- 
some and inferior products. 

We want to impress upon you that 
the NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE 
stands for uniform food laws through- 
out the United States and for the better 
enforcement of State and National laws. 

The magazine is published for those 
who have the interest of their homes at 
heart and who believe that the people 
who pay the price demanded are entitled 
to a pure and wholesome food supply. 

The NATIONAL FOOD MAGA- 
ZINE covers every phase of the home, 
as well as departments treating on 
Kitchen Gardens, Raising of Small 
Fruits, Care of the Orchard, Selection 
and Tending of Poultry, and many fas- 
cinating embellishments on Home En- 
tertainments, Odd Recipes, Table Stories, 
and many other dainty and attractive 
features delighting the hearts and minds 
of the Eternal Feminine 

The Annual Exhibition that the 
NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE 
gives at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, in September of each year, 
is an education in itself. Under the 
auspices of the Associated Clubs of 
Domestic Science many speakers of na- 
tional reputation address the Congress 
held in connection with this exposition. 

Send in your subscription now. 


One Dollar a Year. Fifteen Cents a Copy. 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING CO. 
HERALD BLDG., CHICAGO 
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YOU CANNOT ESCAPE 
THE RISK OF INFECTION 


from casual contact with the traveling public, 
by rail, trolley or steamer, in hotels, theatres, 
urches, po the My etc., or when handling your 
~~ money or nerve by 
ou can against 
using Life’ Soap, ny can an for 
your toilet, and shampoo. Di s 
cannot live where Lifebuoy is regularly used. 
It gives a delightful sense of refreshi 
denplinges and assurance 
safety from infection. 
SS t All Druggists 
5c. ond Grocers. 

If not at your dealer's, 
send 5c. (stamps orcoin) 
for full sized cake to 

LEVER BROS. CO, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


CHRISTMAS BONBONS 


BY JANE CALHOUN 


yf OME-MADE bonbons 

have. long been associ- 
\) ated with the holiday 
i preparations, and the 


more universal 
each year. An at- 
tractive box of de- 


licious sweets, daintily made by the 


granulated and the confectioner’s xxxx 
sugar; many use this raw, with the white 
of egg, for their creams, which is an easy 
method, only good for immediate use. A 
little cream of tartar added t. the sugar 
after it is completely dissolved gives the 
creams their smooth consistency. Some 
eandy-makers use glucose, or a few drops 
of acetic acid, to reduce the strength of 
the sugar, by breaking up the grain. 
French cream.—The real 








French “bonbon cream” 
should be soft, smooth, and 
velvety-grained, just firm 
eenough to hold its shape 
well. The art of making it 
just right lies principally in 
the boiling. Put one-half 
pint of cold water in the 
candy-kettle, then stir in 
two pounds, or a quart 
measure level full, of fine 
granulated sugar, and place 
over a steady heat. (lf the 
day is damp a little less 
water is needed than when 
the atmosphere is dry.) It 











donor’s fair hands, holds a personal charm 
which the choicest of shop confections 
cannot. impart. 

With these Christmas sweets there 
comes a demand: for: suitable, yet inex- 
pensive, receptacles for holding them. 
These may be made at home also, for 
pretty boxes can be easily and cheaply 
fashioned from smooth bristol-board or 
rough water-color paper, in any shape 
the fancy may design. When daintily 
lined with lace paper and tied with gay 
Christmas ribbon or tinselled cord, they 
are most attractive. These boxes can be 
made very elaborate by decorating them 
with sketches in water-colors; just the 
initial of the giver, or a tiny snapshot 


photograph, neatly trimmed and pasted . 


in one corner, adds an effective little 
touch to a gift of this kind. Odd-shaped 
boxes and little basket conceits can be 
purchased at the department stores at a 
small cost, as well as the plain half- 
pound and one-pound candy boxes; these 
can be decorated in a similar manner as 
those made at home, and they are ideal 
for sending bonbons. Unique little cases 
and favors for serving salted or glazed 
nuts can be formed from paper doilies 
folded and pasted at the corners with 
photographer’s paste. The art of concoct- 
ing home-made bonbons, as well as other 
dainty handicrafts, may be made a dis- 
tinguishing mark of originality, and any 
clever girl who has mastered the first step, 
the preparation of the cream or fondant, 
the foundation for all French cream bon- 
bons, can create endless varieties, de- 
licious, wholesome, and alluring. 

In making cream bonbons only a few 
utensils are needed. A round-bottomed 
aluminum or granite saucepan, holding 
about three quarts, is an ideal candy- 
kettle. ‘There should be at hand a smal) 
flat brush for washing down the hot syrup 
from the sides of the kettle, a long- 
handled wooden spoon for stirring, a 
broad knife, and a small doubls boiler in 
which to melt the cream or chocolate, for 
dipping purposes; a bowl, however, placed 
over a small saucepan will answer. A con- 
fectioner’s thermometer is most desirable 
for the beginner, although after a little 

















PRETTY HOLDERS FOR CANDIES 


practice the hot syrup can be tested with 
the finger or the cold-water test. 

The sugar should be carefully selected, 
for all sugars do not make good creams, 
and especially those made from beets are 
to be avoided. The three best grades for 
candy-making are the fine and coarse 


APPARATUS FOR MAKING BONBONS is 


not advisable for the 

amateur to boil a_ large 
quantity at one time, as it is easier to 
manipulate a small amount, and the re- 
sults will be far more satisfactory. Stir 
the sugar gently over the bottom of the 
kettle, to prevent scorching, until com- 
pletely dissolved, then add one-fourth tea- 


- spoonful of cream of tartar, or three 


drops of acetic acid. 

As soon as the syrup begins to boil, dip 
the brush in cold water, and wash down 
the granulated syrup gathered on the 
sides of the kettle, then cover closely, and 
let steam for a moment or two; remove 
the cover, and carefully slip in the ther- 
mometer, placing the bulb well below the 
surface; it is very important not to stir 
or disturb the syrup in any way after it 
begins to boil. Let it boil steadily and 
evenly until the thermometer registers 
239. degrees, “the soft-ball degree,” or 
when a little of the hot syrup dropped in 
cold water can be gathered into a soft lump 
between the thumb and finger; then quick- 
ly and carefully remove the thermometer, 
lift the kettle from the fire, and turn the 


turning out on the slab to cool add one- 
half pound of chopped nuts. 

For a nice maple cream use two cupfuls 
of pure maple syrup, one cupful of fine 
granulated sugar, one-fourth pint of 
water, and a pinch of cream of tartar, 
following the same directions as given for 
French cream. A _ delightful chocolate 
fudge is made by working into French 
cream enough melted bitter chocolate to 
suit the taste, or the cream may -be 
softened over hot water, and the melted 
chocolate added. A little melted butter 
stirred in with the chocolate will make a 
richer fudge. This can be turned into 
small pasteboard boxes ‘lined with oiled 
paper and left until firm, then turned 
out and cut into squares or bars. 

Always use the best flavorings. No 
matter how well your creams are made, if 
they are not nicely flavored they will not 
be good candies. With a pure flavoring 
they will require only a few drops to 
flavor. them, and a small quantity will 
last a long time. Color paste, made from 
the vegetable coloring, if delicately used, 
adds a dainty touch to creams and gives 
a pleasing variety; these should be 
worked into the cream with the flavoring, 
just before moulding it into bonbons. If 














HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS CANDIES 


the “coating chocolate” cannot be se- 
cured for the chocolate creams, use the 
household chocolate, adding enough con- 

fectioner’s xxxx sugar to sweeten it. 
Candied fruits or nuts ground to a 
paste make delicious centres for creams. 
This is a good way to utilize all the small 
or broken pieces, reserving the perfect 
ones for the outside. Angelica and can- 
died cherries cut into small 








pieces, pistachio nuts split 
into halves, candied violets, 
rose leaves, and the silvered 
dragees, all make charming 
ornaments for bonbons, and a 
small quantity, if judicious- 
ly used, will go a long way. 

To have your  bonbons 
look their best they should 
be small and of uniform 
shape. A nice easy way to 
mould them is to glue the 
flat side of large wooden 
button moulds, about an 
inch apart, to a thin strip 
of wood. Fill a square 
jelly-cake tin even full 








SOME ATTRACTIVE BONBON BOXES 


contents out on a cold, moist platter or 
marble slab, to cool. Do not move or jar 
the syrup during the cooling process. 
When quite cold stir with the wooden 
spoon into a thick, creamy mass until too 
stiff to stir, then work with the hands 
until it is perfectly smooth and will not 
stick to the fingers. 

Pack the cream in a small stone jar; 
cover the top of the jar with a damp 
cloth, and let it stand for at least twenty- 
four hours before moulding into bonbons. 
It is a good plan to make your cream 
a little before the holidays, then you can 
make up and pack your creams at your 
leisure. 

A delicious coffee cream may be made 
in the same way as French cream, by 
using one-half pint of strong, black coffee 
instead of water. Delicious nut caramels 
will be the result if you add to the same 
amount of sugar and cream of tartar 
one-half pint of cream, allowing it to cook 
only eight degrees higher, and stirring it 
constantly during the boiling. Just before 


with cornstarch or confec- 
tioner’s sugar, then place 
the strip of wood across the top of 
pan, pressing the moulds lightly into 
the starch, and carefully remove it; there 
must be no jar of the table or pan, else 
the impression will be spoiled. Place a 
lump of French cream over hot water, 
and when melted enough to run smoothly 
from the end of a spoon, fill the impres- 
sions and allow them to stand for awhile. 
One of the dainty finishing touches 
given to creams is “ crystallizing.” - Put 
one-fourth pint of water with one pint of 
granulated sugar in the saucepan, and 
proceed to cook it in exactly the same 
manner as French cream, omitting the 
cream of tartar, until 223 degrees is 
reached. Now remove the pan from 
the fire and cool until the hand can be 
placed on the under side of the pan with- 
out burning. Have your bonbons ready 
and arranged in rows in a slightly oiled 
tin, and pour the syrup over them until 
they are completely submerged, then care- 
fully lift each one out, and place on oiled 
paper. Nuts may be crystallized thus. 




















SIMPLE, yet effective, 
centrepiece for the 
Christmas dinner-table, 
that will suit the fancy 
A is ar- 
ranged on a circular 
piece of wood. The 
cover from a _ large 
candy-pail is just the 
right size; this you can get for the ask- 
ing. Make, near the edge, two small per- 
forations, one on each side. Wind a piece 
of wire, about twenty inches long, with 
red ribbon, and then with holly. The 
artificial kind, which is such a good imi- 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 


chicken pies, or some small birds, either 
broiled or roasted, and preceding these 
there might be a Christmas punch. 
Oysters on crushed ice. 
Olives; salted pecans. 
Cream of almond soup; crisp rolls. 
Fried smelts, parsley sauce. 

Roast ducks, walnut filling; stuffed onions; 
sweet-potato timbales; creamed cauli- 
flower; currant jelly. 

Celery salad; wafers. 
Christmas pudding, soft sauce. 
Frozen French custard; little Christmas 
cakes. 

Bonbons ; coffee. 

A nice way to serve the 











oysters is to crush the ice 
very fine, then lay over it 
holly leaves,” placing the 
oysters, in their shells, on top, 
with a half lemon in the 
centre. 

For the soup, add one sliced 
onion, one tablespoonful of 
coarsely chopped celery, and 
a sprig of parsley to one 
quart of white stock, and let 
them simmer gently until the 
vegetables are soft, then 








THE YULE CAKE 


tation of the real holly, will do even bet- 
ter, for the wire stems can be easily bent 
in any way desired. Cover the board with 
a doily; then shape the decorated wire in 
the form of an arch, and insert each end 
in a perforation, bending the wire be- 
neath to hold it firmly in place; hang 
three little Christmas bells at the top; 
conceal the edges of the board with a 
thick wreath of holly, and in the centre 
of .this place a small gift for each guest. 

To complete the effectiveness of this 
little scheme of decoration there should be 
four tall red candles in brass or glass 
sticks, ornamented with sprays of holly, 
and if the table is a large round one there 
might be an individual candle at each 
place. Have the dinner-cards bell-shape, 
with sprigs of holly, and the Christmas 
greeting in red and green, and on each 
napkin place a crisp dinner roll; fold the 

















ONIONS STUFFED AND BAKED 


napkin over cornucopia-shape, and lay a 
bit of holly on top. 

Another delightful centrepiece for the 
family dinner-table, especially pleasing to 
the children, is a real Yule cake; the top 
ind sides are covered thickly with a 
slistening white icing, and there are small 
red Christmas candies scattered all over it. 
he cake is placed on a candle-board with a 
vreath of holly and lighted candles ar- 
ranged around it. At the end of the meal the 
andles may be removed, and the cake cut 
and served with some light frozen dessert. 

This menu may be made a little more 
simple by omitting the first course, be- 
ginning with the soup. ‘The salad, too, 
tay be dispensed with; or, if one prefers 
a more elaborate dinner, the first course 
might be grapefruit, the main course fol- 
lowed with little individual oyster or 














strain. Melt one tablespoon- 
ful of butter in a saucepan, 
and add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour; stir and cook for a moment or two, 
then add gradually the hot stock. Season, 
add one cupful of cream and one-fourth 
cupful of almond paste; blend all thor- 
oughly; reheat and serve. 

A delicious new way to fry smelts is, 
after they have been cleaned, washed, and 
wiped dry, to marinate them in a French 
dressing, using lemon-juice instead of 
vinegar, for ten or fifteen minutes, then 
drain, dip in beaten egg, and roll in fine 
bread crumbs; season with a little salt 
and pepper, slip in a frying-basket, and 
fry one at a time, in deep far. A very 
nice sauce to serve with the fish is made 
by heating one-fourth cupful of taragon 
vinegar untii boiling-hot. Beat the yolks 
of four eggs, and add one-half cupful of 
cream and a dash of pepper; heat over 
hot water, stirring constantly, until the 
mixture is jelly-like, taking care, how- 
ever, that it does not cook too long, lest 
it curdle. Take from the hot water, and, 
when cool, add the hot vinegar, a little 
salt, and one tablespoonful each of minced 
parsley and chopped olives. 

The filling used here for the ducks is 
delicious and unusual. Cook six medium- 
sized potatoes in just enough boiling 
water to cover them, until 
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half cupful of cream or milk, and the 
beaten yolks of four eggs; beat these until 
very light. Turn the potato into timbale 
moulds, and stand in a baking-dish in 
boiling water. Cover the tops with but- 
tered paper, and bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes. 

The cauliflower is trimmed, soaked, then 
boiled until tender; drained and separated 
into flowerets. Arrange it neatly in a 
serving-dish, and serve with a rich cream 
sauce poured over it. The jelly may be 
made very attractive and seasonabie if 
melted over hot water, then turned into 
individual moulds, lined with leaves cut 
from angelica or citron. The cclery for 
the salad is first scrubbed with a vege- 
table-brush, then scraped, and crisped in 
ice-water for an hour, chopped fine, and 
mixed well with either a mayonnaise or 
cream dressing, and arranged in a salad- 
dish with crisp lettuce leaves, and gar- 
wpighed with thin ribbons of red pepper. 














A CHRISTMAS SALAD 


For the Christmas pudding, stone one 
cupful of dates, and chop with one cupful 
of figs, mix with these one-half cupful of 
chopped candied orange-peel and citron; 
sprinkle over the fruit one-fourth cupful 
of flour, mixing it in thoroughly that 
every particle may be well dredged, then 
add one-half cupful of mixed nuts, and 
one-half cupful of English walnut meats 
that have been blanched and chopped, and 
one-half cupful of brown sugar. Soften 
one and one-half cupfuls of Graham bread 
crumbs with two cupfuls of milk, and add 
to the fruit and nuts with two well-beaten 
eggs. Blend well, and turn into a well- 
oiled mould, and steam four hours. 

One of the most delightful of Yule cakes 
may be made by this receipt: Cream 
three-fourths of a cupful of butter with 
a wooden spoon. Add two cupfuls of 
powdered sugar, beating it in thorough- 
ly, and the yolks of three eggs, beaten 
in one at a time. Then beat the whole 
until very light and creamy. Do not stir, 
but simply beat as you would the white 





tender and mealy; then drain, 
and press through a ricer, 
or mash; season well with 
salt, pepper, and minced 
onion, then add one-half cup- 
ful of chopped English wal- 
nut meats, and beat all until 
light and puffy. Fill the 
ducks with this rather loose- 
ly, and roast, breast down, 
having the oven very hot at 
first, and when the birds are 
nicely browned all over re- 
duce it to a moderate heat 
and continue roasting for two 
hours longer. 

For the stuffed onions, 
select those of uniform size: 
remove the skins and parboil 
for a few minutes in salted water; then 
drain and cool. Take out a part of the 
centres, and chop, then mix with softened 
bread crumbs; season well, and add a 
little grated American cheese, and one or 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Fill 
the cavities with the filling, and sprinkle 
grated cheese and fine bread crumbs over 
the tops. Place in a buttered baking- 
dish, and bake in a moderate oven until 
tender. 

The sweet-potatoes are first scrubbed, 
rinsed, dried, and baked until soft; the 
skins are then broken, and the potato 
scooped out, and pressed through a ricer. 
To every pint of the mashed potato add 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper, one- 








THE CHRISTMAS CENTREPIECE 


of an egg. Add to three cupfuls of pastry 
flour three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Sift three times, and add to th» first mix- 
ture, alternating with one cupful of milk; 
then add one teaspoonful of vanilla, one- 
fourth teaspoonful each of cinnamon and 
cloves, half a nutmeg, grated, and two 
tablespoonfuls of maraschino syrup, beat- 
ing in each ingredient separately. Lastly, 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Before beginning vhe cake, chop 
one cupful of seeded raisins, and add one 
cupful of English currants, one-half cupful 
each of sliced citron and candied cherries. 
Dredge the fruit with a little flour re- 
served from the three cups, and mix them 
into the cake as lightly as possible. Bake 
in a very moderate oven for two hours. 








These Are Not 
Ordinary Dates 


You know how good even 
ordinary dates taste. But 
just think of some so much 
more delicious and luscious 
than any you ever ate, that 
it is almost impossible to imag- 
ine, and, sure enough, you’ll think of 


Golden Dates 


Buy some today. They are the choicest ot 
the choice yield of Arabia's gardens; 
carefully wrapped in oiled paper and packed in 






come 


dust-proof cartons (never sold in bulk). 


In color, softness, moisture and taste they 


excel any other dates to be bought 
Dromedary Dates are for sale by good gro- 


anywhere. 


cers and fruiterers, 


For 10 cents, to cover expenses, we 
will mail a special sample carton 


Send for Cook-Book, Free 


A collection of 100 prize recipes 
for preparing dates, figs, cocoa 
nut, raisins, etc. these are 
favorite dishes of the best cooks 
in the land. 
THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
cont. S. —_ and 
ashington Streets 
New York > 











the good things of life ? 


ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC VEGETAL 


isone of them. An exquisite toilet 
water, as fragrant asa freshly cut 
bouquet. We make a SPECIAL 
sample offer to every reader, so 
you can test 


ED. PINAUD’S LILAC VEGETAL 
and 
ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 


(Eau de Quinine) 


























if you will forward us 5 cts. we 
will send you a reguiar 10 ct. 
sample bottle of each of these 
delightful French preparations. 











ED. PINAUD’S Hair Tonic will 
do wonders for your hair and ED. 
PINAUD'S LILAC VEGETAL will 
always be your favorite perfume once 
you try it Please write for the | 
testing bottles at once, as this special | 


offer is only good for five days 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
602 ED. PINAUD Bidg., NEW YORK 


— 
















WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 
7 car crodesies are Siling Wigh Salaried Positions. 
ARN $25 to $100 PER WEEK 


easy. Soctnating work. Practical, 
individual Home Instruction. Superior equip" 
Expert Instructors. Eleven years’ successful 


—— Financial Returns Cuaranteed. 
FREE 833; guear’e of fine instruments and supplies 


to each student. 
Write Bs ~~ 
and Baadsome irt Boot 
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Li Battie 

IT’S LUCKY according to the oid saying, 

to burn bayberry candles at 

oa. Our 5-inch, smooth-moulded candles, at 

jozen, postpaid, are just the thing. Card 

pat ES time verse with every candle. Hand 
dipped candles in bulk and in fancy boxes. 

CAPE COP PRODTCTS CO., North Truro. Van. 
SAVE MAGAZINE oo 
Order all of your periodicals throw 
_ Conslouss, containing 3000 CLUB OFF OFFERS. 

Free. Send your name and address today. 











Bennett's Magazine Agency, 190 Randolph St., Chicago, Tl. 
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HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Grir_’s ScHoot Frock, No. 656, 
Price, 25 cents; CHiLp’s PETTICOAT, 
No. 657, Price, 15 cents; COMBINA- 
TION’. OR RompeER Suit, No. 658, 
Price, 15 cents; GiRL’s PRINCEss 
Dress, No. 659, Price, 25 cents; 
Girt’s House Frock, No. 660, 
Price, 25 cents; GirL’s CORSET 
WalIsT, WITH SKrIRT, No. 661, Price, 
25 cents. 


IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


CuHILp’s SimpLe Frock, No: 655, 
Price, 25 cents; Two PRACTICAL 
MATERNITY Gowns, Nos. 806 and 
807, Price, 35 cents each; JAPANESE 
Kimono, No. 713, Price, 35 cents; 
Suirtwaists, Nos. 312 and 313, 
Price, 15 cents each. 


Embroidery Designs 


STAMPING BorDER AND MotTiFs 
FOR Kimono, Design No. 475, Price, 
35 cents; Set or DesiGNs STAMPED 
On LINEN FOR GIFTS FOR A BaBy, 
No. 476, Price, $2.00. 


The initial letter illustrated shows 
the general style of letter for stamp- 
ing handkerchiefs, towels, napkins, 
etc. Any letter, in this style, in 15 
sizes, perforated, with stamping pow- 
der, will be sent for 10 cents. The 
sizes range from one-half inch to four 
inches in height. 


The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents in 
stamps. 


(" The regular Autumn Pattern 
Catalogue is ready, and will be sent 
free of charge to any one writing for it. 


As the numbers of many patterns 
have been changed in classifying the 
patterns, every pattern purchaser is 
advised to send for the Catalogue and 
order from that, except in the case of 
new patterns. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK . 
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TOY-MAKING IN GERMANY 


BY ESTHER MERRIAM 





D> ERMANY is_ without 
oe question the toy-land 
of the world, a dis- 
tinction she holds al- 
most without rivals— 
certainly without any 
who are worthy of 
consideration as such. 
Moreover, it is only 
fitting that the country whose people re- 
tain even to a ripe old age so unique a 
capacity for enjoying the simple pleasures 
of childhood should be the birthplace of 
that fascinating army of wooden animals, 
lead soldiers, and dolls galore that goes 
forth spreading delight among the chil- 
dren of all nations. Grown-up children 
are these makers of toys, or they could 
not find the mysterious way to the hearts 
of children so surely, year after year, 
generation after generation. 

Nuremberg, dear quaint old Nurem- 








pensive ones, are made in 
moulds. ‘hey used to be all 
made by hand, but that proc- 
ess was too expensive. Now 
they are made by machinery, 
but colored by hand. 
Individual toy-makers fre- 
quently invent new mechan- 
ical toys and guard their 
secrets zealously, making all 
of them themselves with their 
helpers. ‘These helpers are 
principally members of their 
families. In many instances 
the inventions are worked out 
by men employed in the fac- 
tories for that purpose, and 














there by systematic division 
of labor the prices of the fin- 
ished toys are kept within 
reasonable limits. One small toy will 
sometimes pass through numberless hands, 


























A GERMAN FAMILY FINISHING WOODEN ANIMALS 


berg, the love of old and young alike, is 
the capital of the land of toys—the city 
of “ toy diablerie,” some one has appropri- 
ately called it. Who can imagine a more 
soul-satisfying source of all that is quaint, 
charming, and unusual, since she is little 
more than a dear, big toy herself in the 
hearts of those who love her, resting, to 
be sure, against a grim and grewsome 
background of history and legend, but all 
alike seemingly unreal, an impossible 
part of the modern hustling world. 

In and near Nuremberg toys of almost 
every known kind are made, but it is 
more especially the home of toys that 
have some metal connected with them; of 
lead, tin, and pewter soldiers; of me- 
chanical toys; of animals that walk and 
birds that fly; of dogs that bark and dolls 
that talk; of all the most inconceivably 
quaint conceits that one cannot even 
imagine until surprised into making their 
acquaintance each successive year. A 
queer little old man invented the scheme 
of making what is known as the “ edify- 
ing soldiers.” These are of lead, tin, or 
pewter, and the armies illustrate certain 
well-known battles and campaigns, so 
that they may be used in the schools for 
educational purposes as well as for play. 
The warehouse where these armies of 
metal soldiers are made is a mysterious 
old house on a little island formed by 
one of the picturesque rivers of old 
Nuremberg and is called the Troedel 
Market. Here the little old man guards 
his secret well, and the leaden armies 
march forth in thousands to delight the 
hearts of boys the world over. They are 
made in two ways; some are stamped out 
of flat metal; the others, the more ex- 


one set of people making one part, an- 
other another, still another 


THE VARIOUS STAGES OF THE WOODEN BLOCK 


cement). Full sets of animals are made 
for a farmyard, with the stables, trees, 
etc. There are wooden dolls, wooden vil- 
lages, houses, mills, automobiles, carts— 
everything that can possibly be made out 
of wood. 

In Griéden, among the Dolomites, there 
is a wonderfully interesting group of toy- 
makers also. All the men, women, and 
children in the village turn, carve, and 
paint the wooden animals and dolls. 

There have now been established in 
Germany government schools for the toy- 
makers, so that they may be perfected in 
their trade, and several artists have be- 
come interested in making unusual dolls, 
animals, ete., unusual in that they are 
more than usually natural. The toy in- 
dustry is fast becoming an art. 

Among the industries for children to be 
found in the toy-shops now are some of 
the turned blocks combined with the tools 
and directions for carving the quaint little 
wooden animals. <A carving-set of this 
kind reminds one very much of the illus- 
tration showing “the various stages of 
the wooden block.” In some sets there are 
little paint-pots and brushes, with direc- 
tions for painting as well. If the little 
foreign children can do this artistic work 
so well, it should be a fascinating form of 





putting it together, and, last 
but not least, the painting, 
even, may be divided. One 
girl will paint the carmine 
lips and cheeks of a doll, an- 
other the blue blouse, another 
its black skirt, ete. 

There are about two hun- 
dred large toy factories in 
Nuremberg and Fiirth, which 
is only six miles away. 

Fiirth is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the manufacture of 
Noah’s-arks, dissected puz- 
zles, etc., but it is in Sonne- 
berg, Saxony, and the Thu- 
ringian forest that we see 
the peasants in their own 
homes turning and carving 
the wooden animals for these 
arks. ‘The illustrations show 
the process: first the block 
from the tree, then the 
turned ring with the animal 
in profile, and finally the 
hand-carved animal exqui- 
sitely shaped and painted. All 
the members of the family, 
young and old, take part in 
this work; the greater the 
division of labor the greater 
the speed, as in the fac- 
tories. 














Not only the animals for 
the Noah’s-arks are made 
here, but individual animals 
of all sizes, either flat or round (the flat 
ones are made in a different way, known 
as the “ Bettle” method, using a saw and 


HOW THE WOODEN RINGS ARE TURNED 


amusement for any of our children wh« 


have artistic inclinations, and more inter 
esting than the ordinary manual training 
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NE of the most diffi- 
eult problems in in- 
terior decoration is 
that of introducing a 
livable atmosphere in- 
to a room, and win- 
dow-seats are  fre- 
quently a very effective 
means of solving this 





problem. Sometimes this much-desired 
atmosphere comes unsought. At other 
imes it obstinateiy refuses the most 





WINDOW SEATS 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 














unbroken walls. Corners, alcoves, deep- 
set windows, anything that breaks a wall, 
makes a room interesting and detracts 
from its stiffness. If we add to the 
interest of broken outlines the attraction 
of inviting comfort such as a window- 
seat offers, so much the better. One must 
not go window-seat erazy, building them 
in in absolutely inappropriate places 
where they jut awkwardly out into the 
room or under windows filled with blind 
glass through which one could not pos- 




















AN ATTRACTIVE WINDOW-SEAT 


efforts to create it. The more 
beautiful the furnishings the more elusive 
it seems to be. Without it a room will 
ever remain a complete failure. With it, 
it is a suecess, no matter how modest the 
furnishings. Since, fortunately, we have 
outgrown a taste for “parlors” and 
“best rooms” we have learned the valu- 
able lesson that the most beautiful rooms 
are the rooms that are lived in, not the 


zealous 


rooms that are made to look at and 
admire. 
\lthough this desirable atmosphere 


seems simply to “happen,” there is usu- 
ally an explanation for the mystery. The 
rooms that do not seem livable have an 
effect of being too 
good for use and too 


sibly see. Neither must we have too many 
in one room or one in every room. 

The ideal window-seat is built in under 
a deep-set window; the width of the seat 
is determined by the thickness of the wall. 
That is the old-fashioned window-seat, 
where one could sit and browse behind the 
curtains, almost concealed from the oc- 
cupants of the room. Our modern walls 
are not built as thick as that. Neverthe- 
less, a window-seat should be built in be- 
tween something, if it cannot be sunk into 
the wall. Frequently its ends are formed 
by built-in bookcases as in one of the 
illustrations, or a group of windows may 
set out just enough to allow for a window- 





stiff and elaborate for 
comfort. 

One must begin the 
reformation in such 
rooms by removing. all 
articles of furniture 
or decoration that 
are either uncomfort- 
able or too good for 
use. One must pro- 
gress farther and add 
furniture that will in- 
vite all who enter to 
settle comfortably 
down and enjoy life, 
whether that enjoy- 
ment be in the form 
of a new book or a de- 
lightful visit over a 
cup of tea. The room 
toward which we 
naturally drift with 
the morning paper or 
the latest magazine 





is the room where the 
problem of a livable 
atmosphere has either 
been golved or has 
happily solved itself. 

A built-in window- 
seat, if properly made 
—broad, long, and soft, with ,ust pillows 
enough for comfort,—especially “if the 
windows are interesting and the outlook 
an attractive ane, will help wonderfully 
to give this longed-for note of comfort 
and hominess. In the first place, it will 
break a long, straight wall; and there is 
nothing more stiff and formal than four 








A SEAT WITH A HETEROGENEOUS COLLECTION OF PILLOWS 


seat, as in the other illustration below. 
The most attractive seats are built under 
groups of casement windows set in this 
way. Frequently a group of windows 
takes up almost one entire side of the 
room and a window-seat may be built 
reaching across the entire side from one 
wall to the other.- A recent innovation 
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is that of placing low steam-radiators 
under the windows and building window- 
seats over them. By means of skilfully 
arranged gratings this can be done with- 
out making the window-seat a place of 
torment, as one would naturally fear. 
The grating from which the heat arises 
is in the window-sill and the cool air 
passes in through a grating in the front 
of the seat, which may be covered with a 
valance. All is well, provided nothing 
happens to the concealed radiators. They 
are not easily reached, unfortunately, in 
ease of accident. Doubtless a means will 
be found for making this method of con- 
cealing radiators practicable,’ since it 
solves a problem that has always been an 
irritating one to decorators. 

Ordinarily window-seats are boxed in, 
with panelled fronts like the woodwork 
of the room. Frequently these are boxes 


with covers that may be lifted, giving 
much-needed storage room. At other 


times they are supported on turned legs; 
and still again, when not very long, they 
are simply pine boards fastened into the 
end supports. Be sure that the seat is 
broad enough for comfort. Twenty-four 
inches is none too broad. Be sure, too, 
that the height is correct for comfort. 

The open seats without panelling usu- 
ally have a box-pleated valance to con- 
ceal the legs, and all seats that are in- 
tended for comfort have mattress cushions 
upholstered in the same material as that 
used for the valance. fhe mattress 
should be from three to four inches thick 
at least. The valance may be either 
tacked to the seat or fastened to the mat- 
tress. The valance should not quite 
touch the floor. Pillows for the seat 
may be covered with the same material 
or with some other harmonious material 
used in the room. ‘here should not be 
too many pillows. A few only are need- 
ed. If one tries to have as many as on a 
couch, they look crowded and are in the 
way. Nothing spoils the appearance of a 
window-seat as thoroughly as a large 
collection of heterogeneous pillows all 
covered with different materials. So fre- 
quently is this mistake made, that at 
times one is inclined to condemn the win- 
dow-seat to the unhappy fate of the 
despised cozy corner. Two materials are 
enough for the pillows and one should 
match the material covering the mat- 
tress. 

This material must of course be very 
durable, for a window- 
seat, if it is a 
cess, has hard usage. 
Linen velours is one 
of the best materials. 
Corduroy stands next 
to it in durability. 
Both of these ma- 
terials come in beauti- 
ful colors. Leather is 
stunning for certain 
rooms, but is of 
course quite expen- 
sive. Linen canvas is 
very satisfactory. It 
is heavy, wears well, 
and comes in beauti- 


suc- 


ful colors. Heavy 
printed linens and 
eretonnes are _  fre- 


quently used, match- 
ing the curtains. In 
the bedrooms the deli- 
eately colored chintzes 
and cretonnes are 
lovely. To make wash- 
ing easy they may be 
made as slip covers. 
How to hang cur- 
tains above a window- 
seat is sometimes puz- 
zling. It is usually 
well to have net, 
scrim, or muslin curtains next the glass. 
These never interfere with the seat be- 
cause they hang close to the glass and only 
to the sill. The inner curtains are some- 
times a problem. If the seat sets into the 
wall so that the front of it is on a level 
with the wall, it is usually better to have 
inner curtains that reach to the floor, 
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New Books for - 
Younger Readers 


The Slant Book 


—Te. 
















Fun is waiting aplenty for the 
readers of this, Peter Newell's strange 
new book. It is printed on the bias! 
The slant is real, the pitch is sharp, 
and the humor of it bumps out as a 
hilarious youngster in a go-cart slides 
down each page. His adventures 
are for grown-ups as well as for chil- 
dren. The pictures are in color and 
the verses are just as bright The 
truth is, this new book is even better 
than “‘The Hole Book,” which made 
everybody laugh last year. Cl., $1.25 


This book is specially suitable for readers 
8 to 12 years 


The Hollow Tree 
Snowed-In Book 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 

In this new 
book the au- 
thor and artist 
have again col- 
laborated, and 
have given us 
another set of 


“Hollow Tree” 


tales. There is 
a new “Little 
Lady” and a 


new “ Mr. Dog,” 
but it is .the 


Tree and the 
same Deep 
Woods, and the 
stories are told 
in the familiar room of the Lowest 
Ceiling and the Widest Fire-place 
Fully Illustrated from Pen-and-Ink 
Drawings by ]. Conde. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, $1.50 





These three books are specially suitable for 
readers of 11 years and over 


The Story of 


Great Inventions 
By ELMER ELLSWORTH BURNS 


This graphic narrative ranges from 
earliest times to wireless telegraphy 
Archimedes and his lever and screw, 
Galileo and the relations of the earth 
and sun, Newton and gravitation, 
Watt and steam-power, Morse and 
the telegraph, Bell and the telephone, 
Edison and electric lighting, and 
Marconi and wireless telegraphy are 
among the stories of discovery told 
simply and vividly. Cloth, $1.25 


Captain of the 


By ALDEN 
Eleven ARTHUR KNIPE 


A story of real human nature as 
well as football, written by an author 
who knows boys and also football, 
which he played as a member of a 
"Varsity Eleven. The story intro- 
duces us to the fun and sport and the 
various contests for leadership at a 
“prep” school where Bunny, the 
hero, appears on the scene first as a 
Gacaashet figure. Cloth, $1.25 


The 


Young Forester 
By ZANE GREY 


In this stirring adventure story of 
the Southwestern wilderness, an 
Eastern boy is shown with a love for 
trees and outdoor life which gain him 
a chance to join a forest ranger in the 
West. His arrival in Arizona brings 
him into instant conflict with timber 
thieves, the pirates of the forest. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 














Why will any woman accept an 
inferior corn starch when she 
might have Kingsford’s Oswego 
Corn Starch at the same price? 


Ordinary corn starches can be,made in a few days while it takes as 
many weeks to produce KINGSFORD’S. Success with corn 
starch recipes depends upon the purity of the starch. 
KINGSFORD’S has been made by an exclusive process for over 
sixty years. From its extreme delicacy and purity it will take the 
full flavor of every kind of seasoning. 

Get the KINGSFORD COOK BOOK “Q”—168 of the 
best recipes you ever tried. It is free. Send your name on a 
post card, 





T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Successors 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 











CHOCOLATE 


-Bvbs 


» To eat them is to know 

»chocolate as it has never 

been made by any one else 

—melting and smooth as rich 

cream. The form and wrapping are 

imitated everywhere, the quality is approached 

by none. WILBUR is stamped on all genuine 

chocolate buds, 


In boxes, 4, % and 1 Ib. 


WILBUR'S COCOA 


o™ 
¢ = 


rich, nourishing and per- 
fectly digestible. Finest 
Most economical. % Ib. tin makes 60 cups, 


os —The newest thought in eating 
Velour chocolate. Less sugar—unique 


Chocolate — “avor. 


If not to be had of your dealer we will send 
a package of each of the above prepaid for 50c. 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 
228 Bread Street Philadelphia 











A Remarkable Book 


The Technique of Speech 


By DORA DUTY JONES 


A guide to the study of Diction according to the principles of 
Resonance, endorsed by eminent singers, actors, and vocal teachers, in- 
cluding Monsieur Jean de Reszke, who in a letter to the author says: 


“C’est avec un grand intérét que j'ai parcouru les pages de votre livre 
sur la prononciation. J’admire . . . la justesse de vos recherches scien- 
tifiques et je n’at nul doute que votre ouvrage rendra de grands services 
aux chanteurs, et aux acteurs soucieux d’une articulation nette et musi- 
cale.’’ (It is with great interest that I have perused the pages of your 
book upon pronunciation. I admire the accuracy of pe scientific 
investigations, and I have no doubt that your work will render great 
assistance to singers, and to actors anxious to acquire a clear and 
musical articulation.) 

THe Musica CourRIER 
(New York) 

A work of the utmost 
importance to speakers, actors, 
and singers. . . . Our author very 
rightly finds fault with those who 
begin the culture of song before 
mastering the rudiments of s h. 
We have no doubt that the failure 





THE REPUBLICAN 
(Springfield, Mass.) 
. David Bispham has given 
a oct tial endorsement to what he 
considers to be a remarkable book, 
‘The Technique of Speech,’ by Dora 
Duty Jones, a full review of which 
was given in these columns last fall. 
Mr. Bispham’s word should carry 
of many singers is due entirely to much weight, for he both speaks 
ignorance of the art of speech.’ and sings English beautifully.” 


Post 8vo, Cloth. Net $1.25 
_ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


“ 





NEW YORK 
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Ham toast.—Chop up fine enough boiled 
ham to fill a cup, add two tablespoonfuls 
of milk, season it with a little Cayenne 
pepper, and cook for a few minutes in a 
frying-pan. Scramble two eggs and then 
stir the ham and eggs together. Serve 
on thin slices of toast. 

Escalloped chicken.—Divide a fowl into 
joints and boil until the meat will leave 
the bone. Take out the bones and cut 
the meat into small pieces. Thicken the 
water in which the fowl was boiled, with 
flour, and season with salt and pepper. 
Fill a deep dish with alternate layers of 
chicken and bread crumbs, having the 
“crumbs on top. Pour the gravy over it, 
add a few bits of butter, and bake until 
it is a golden brown. ‘There should be 
enough gravy to moisten it thoroughly. 

Peppers stuffed with oysters—Remove 
the seeds and stem, from the green pep- 
pers, being careful not’ to leave any seeds. 
Stew the oysters in their own liquor for 
two or three minutes, then mix them with 
bread crumbs and a very small quantity 
of chopped onion, and season with salt. 
Stuff the peppers with this mixture, put 
bread crumbs and a little butter on the 
top of each, and bake them for half an 
hour. 

Apples @ la Cherbourg.—Pare the ap- 
ples and cut them into squares. To every 
pound of apples put one pound of sugar, 
the rind of two lemons, and a little 
ginger. Cover them closely for several 
hours and then place them in a preserv- 
ing-pan, being careful not to break the 
apples, and add half a cupful of cider. 
Let them boil about twenty minutes, and 
then remove them one by one to a dish. 
When cold place them in a pile and put 
the lemon peel on top and pour the syrup 
around. Serve with cream. 

Mock cherry pie.—Measure two cupfuls 
of cranberries, then cut in half and soak 
for half an hour in cold water to remove 
the seeds. Mix one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch with a little cold wat r, then stir 
it into one cupful of boiling water. When 
thick, remove from the fire and add one 
tablespoonful of butter, a pinch of salt, 
the cranberries, and one cupful of seeded 
raisins, one cupful of sugar, two teaspoon- 
fuls of vanilla. Pour into a pastry-lined 
tin, place the crust over the top, and bake. 

Jellied oranges.—Dissolve half a box of 
gelatine. Take ten oranges and cut from 
the top of each a round piece large enough 
to admit a spoon, and remove the pulp, 
taking care not to break the peel. Keep 
the shells in cold water until they are 
required. Mince the pulp, removing the 


seeds and stringy portions. Add two sma 
cupfuls of sugar to the soaked gelatin 
the juice of one lemon, and one pint «1 
boiling water. When the sugar an! 
gelatine are entirely dissolved, turn th 
mixture over the orange juice and pul; 
and when it becomes cold and will ju:' 
pour, fill the orange shells with it an! 
place them in a flat pan and pack ic 
around them. 

Salmi of duck.—Cut all the meat from 
the carcass of the duck and put the skin 
and a part of the carcass in a saucepan : 
cover with water and bring slowly to tle 
boil. Simmer for an hour, then set asice 
to get cold. When cold, skim off ever, 
particle of grease and remove the bone 
Cut the duck meat into neat dice an! 
cover with a mixture of salad oil an 
lemon juice and leave in the ice-box fi: 
an hour. Put the duck liquor over tic 
fire; add to it salt and pepper and a te: 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Bring to a 
boil, thicker’ with browned fiour and bu 
ter rubbed to a paste, and lay in the meat. 
As soon as it is very hot take out tle 
meat, arrange it on a heated dish, add |: 
the gravy a half-can of French mus) 
rooms or, if you can get them, a handfii! 
of fresh mushrooms; simmer for two wr 
three minutes, and pour over the meat. 

“ Pigs in blankets.”—Drain large oyste’s 
and dip them in a dressing made of lemon 
juice, a dash of salt, and a little pepper. 
Fold around each oyster a very thin strip 
of bacon, fasten it with a thin toothpick, 
and sauté in a very little butter until tlie 
bacon is crisp. Lay on triangles of toast 
and serve. 

Fruit cake.—To make this, get all tlie 
fruits ready before mixing the other i) 
gredients. Pick the stems from a hal 
pound of cleaned currants, chop a hal! 
pound of seeded raisins, and cut int 
small bits a quarter-pound of citron. Mix 
these fruits, and sprinkle flour we'll 
through them. Cream a cupful of butter 
with two cupfuls of powdered sugar, acd 
six eggs, well beaten, and stir in a te:- 
spoonful of powdered nutmeg, one of po. 
dered cinnamon, and a half-teaspoonful of 
ground cloves. When these ingredients 
are thoroughly blended, stir in a pound of 
sifted flour and the prepared and flourd 
fruits. Flavor with a generous table- 
spoonful of rose-water. Turn into a 
tin lined with greased paper, and bake 
until a straw comes out clean from 
the centre of the loaf. Cover wiih 
brown paper during the first half-hour 
of baking. 





TROUBLES OF 


(Continued from page 14) 
costumes and make-up, waiting for the 
acts to be called. Everybody was tired 
and cross and hungry at the critical time 
when he or she most needed rest and food. 
In the mean time, a scene was being paint- 
ed, some one was pounding, the lights 
wouldn’t work, the music which the 
orchestra leader had taken such pains to 
compose was not in the least what it 
should have been, six men were hanging 
lace curtains in two windows, and the 
leading lady, who was suffering excruci- 
ating torture with neuralgia, frequently 
stamped her foot and burst into tears 
when things didn’t go well with her. 

In the mean time, the author sat wait- 
ing—and waiting—impatiently waiting. 
How much more soothing it is to make 
mistakes oneself than to sce other people 
make them! How much easier to do all 
the work than to depend upon other 
people! That was what I thought, too, 
when as a youngster I used to marshal 
my forces in the garret and put them 
through their rehearsals. My first pro- 
duction came off when I was thirteen. 
The play was a very serious drama in five 
acts, called Every Cloud Has a Silver 
Lining, or The Ruined Merchant. It was 
produced in the back parlor and had a 
most successful run of one night. The 





scenes and sets were all that the large 


A PLAYWRIGHT 


and fashionable audience could desire. \ 
green screen and some firewood made tie 
exterior and the inevitable table and two 
chairs were the handsome interior. There 
were five characters in this drama, aid 
another young enthusiast and mys !f 
played all five parts, so we, at least, were 
completely satisfied with the caste. \\e 
were especially impressed with the c+ 
tume which I wore for the villain—1 
flannels for tights, a black velvet cape. a 
plumed hat, and a wooden sword—.'!! 
of which we considered subtly expressive 
of villainy in this intensely modern 
drama. 

The next series of plays were writi 1 
for my Sunday-school class, and th:-e 
smacked of the difficulties of profession! 
production. I look back at many of ‘!\' 
same difficulties on a miniature scale, «11 
many of the same pleasures. No amot 
of work, of toiling and tugging and br- 
rowing furniture, tired or daunted u:— 
it must be pushed on to a triumph. t 
finish at any cost. The fascination of it 
all began for me as a child and has never 
left me. How one loves the intric:‘¢ 
complex, and treacherous work of tel]:ng 
a story in play form—of ‘seeing men and 
women express the children of one’s brain! 
And how quickly one forgets the har! 
places after some degree of success :\\\'! 
encouragement has come, 


’ 
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letters as systematic and concise as 
each with a plan, 


Owing to the great increase of eee in this 


possi paper, and a 
Letters cannot be ‘answered in these columns sooner than two months 


make their 
ly accompanying 
from the time 


department, it is advisable that 
side 





of their receipt. Subscribers sending 
however. From ti 


he letters received it is Siac: 5 eee to 


_Teceive prompt replies by mail, 


tions of rooms in relation both to 


grasp the posi 
on d to ~ nts of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to oe a yr? 7 color scheme with- 
ne another an poi plans ae 


t a clear nding of both these conditions. 
pened far more os many pages of description. 


Mrs. D. B. L.—It is always difficult to 
move from a large house into a small 
,ouse; but, nevertheless, when one has a 
vreat many things, some good and some 
iad, it is a great satisfaction to be able 
to use only the good and to cast aside the 
vad. 

First, I would call the room opening 
suit of the living-room, either a library, 

study, or a reading-room. I quite agree 

ith you that the term den has been worn 
threadbare. 

The net curtains next the glass are still 
ised. One may have either a figured net 
r a plain bobbinet. You could also use 
he figured madras, of which you enclose 2 
ample, at any of the windows as glass 
urtains. Glass curtains are gathered on 

small brass rod. They may be shirred 
ver the rod, or they may be attached to 
mall brass rings so that they may be 
readily drawn back and forth. 

Since you must tint the walls, I sug- 
vest that you tint them all in tones of 
an or brown. For instance, in the living- 
oom and dining-room I would have the 
alls tinted tan. Im the living-room, 
here the rug is terra-cotta, 1 would have 
nner curtains of terra-cotta linen or 
ieavy raw silk. In the dining-room open- 
ing out of this room I would have the 
same walls, with figure? linen or cretonne 
inmer curtains containing the brown and 
ierra-cotta tones. The rug may be plain 
or shaded brown. In the den I would 
darken the tan walls, making them brown, 
and have inner curtains of yellow linen, 
or of the figured yellow and brown linen. 
‘he rug should be brown, or yellow and 
brown, Cushions in the room should be 
yellow, and the cover for the mahogany 
table should be made of brown canvas, 
either stencilled in darker tones of brown, 
or edged with a dull gold gimp. Over the 
couch in that room you may have a canvas 
cover of light brown, the border stencilled 
in dark brown. In the dining-room have 
a centrepiece for your table when it is not 
in use. Have a buff linen, rather coarse 
and artistic, edged with a scallop em- 
broidered in brown and with a monogram 
in brown. 

Miss F. 8.—Select for your bedroom a 
pale, self-toned pink paper. One of the 
so-called linen papers which are new this 
year will be especially appropriate. Use 
the cheese-cloth for the curtains next the 
It will be very pretty to stencil a 
very simple little design across the bot- 
tom and on one side, but do not make it 
elaborate. You should have a pair of 
these curtains at each one of the windows, 
and a valance across the top of each. I 
do not know how close together the win- 
dows are, but, judging from your plan, 
you might be able to run a valance around 
the entire group of windows without 
bicaking it. It will then be pretty to 
have at each side of the group of windows 
long curtains of cretonne with a pink fig- 
ure in it. The stencil that you use for 
the cheese-cloth curtains must be sug- 
gestive of the design in these cretonne 
curtains. Instead of the cretonne, if you 
prefer, you can have a plain pink non- 
facable material. 

f I were you, I would have all the 
furniture in the room painted white. The 
cushions in the rocker and straight chair 
mey be covered with the cretonne, or, if 
you use the plain pink material, with 
that. Using the plain pink material, I 
think it would be prettier to have a paper 
Wih @ eream ground and a little pink- 
rose figure. The prettiest papers now are 
not naturalistic. The designs are. rather 
stiff and old-fashioned. 

For the bed-cover I would suggest a 
Spread made of white or deep cream scrim. 
a for this purpose a scrim with a 
large square design in it. It is hardly a 
design; the serim is simply divided up 
into large squares. A trimming for this 
Spread should be a heavy linen lace about 
an inch wide. Run two rows of the in- 
sertion around the top of the bed about 
three inches apart, and use the lace itself 


glass. 


The need not be well drawn 


roughest plan is 


for the edge of the spread. If you have 
a bolster you should cover it with this 
same scrim, trimmed ir the same way. If 
you want to use pillows instead of a 
bolster, you can bring one end of the 
spread under the pillows, letting it drop 
over them. These spreads are new this 
season, and are very attractive. You can 
use them over a color if you prefer. 

Mrs. E. M. C.—Your house seems to me 
very interesting and full of possibilities. 
I like the white paint for the house as 
well as you do. My idea for your parlor 
is deep ivory walls, either in a self-toned 
paper or a grass-cloth. I think that it 
would be better to have an ivory-white 
mantel with ivory-white woodwork to 
match. Make the* woodwork and mantel 
match, anyway. If the mantel is mahog- 
any, then make the woodwork mahogany 
also. I prefer the mantel without the 
mirror, simply because it is less common- 
place. 

With the self-toned ivory wall in the 
parlor I would have deep cream net cur- 
tains next the glass and inner curtains of 
old-rose silk or of old-rose and brown 
silk. For upholstery I would have both 
the brown and the old-rose in the silk 
velours. Another scheme for the parlor, 
which may or may not please you, would 
be cretonne curtains in old-rose and brown 
with a cream ground and upholstery of 
the same material. This would give it a 
very English effect, and would be very 
dainty and attractive. For a rug, in 
either case, I would have a Wilton in 
tones of tan, brown, and old-rose. The 
furniture may be in the Sheraton shapes 
with some upholstered chairs, and*possibly 
a small davenport. You must, of course, 
have a table, and some books would make 
the room look more cozy. 

In the hall I would have a self-toned 
light-brown paper harmonizing with the 
tones suggested for the parlor, with a 
dark-brown shaded rug and small Oriental 
rugs, when you can afford to get them. 

In the library with the green and tan 
rug have a self-toned brown paper darker 
than that in the hall, with inner curtains 
of green and brown and upholstery of 
brown and green. 

In the dining-room opening off this 
room have self-toned green walls with 
green, brown, and blue cretonne curtains 
and a rug containing these tones also. 

I like your suggestion of the mirror for 
the back of the hall. Do not have any 
hat-rack. Matting rugs in green will be 
appropriate for the porch. 

It is customary to use two sets of 
shades: white shades to be drawn next the 
glass showing from the street, and dark- 
green shades inside to shut out the sun. 
The green shades are usually used only 
in summer, the. white shades in the winter. 

Use the figured net curtains in all the 
lower rooms, somewhat finer and lacier 
in the parlor, probably, and a little heavier 
and coarser in the other rooms. 

Mrs. D. I. L.—It is not easy to make 
one of the old-fashioned parlors over into 
a livable room, but it is possible. You can 
accomplish a great deal by selecting just 
the right paper. With a northern ex- 
posure a buff or yellow paper will be most 
desirable. Since your carpet is olive 
brown with a faint tone of old-rose, I 
would suggest a buff paper rather than a 
yellow, and the buff should be very soft 
and woody in tone. 

You could probably have your carpet 
made over into rugs, and dyed, if you 
prefer; but, as you describe it, the color- 
ing should be very soft. You can, of 
course, emphasize in your room, with the 
background I have suggested, either the 
olive brown of your rug or the old-rose. 
My idea would be to have inner curtains 
combining the two tones of the rug, the 
olive brown and the old-rose, if you can 
get silk filling those requirements. If 
you cannot, you can have either an old- 
rose silk or an olive brown for the inner 
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New Table Linens 























Our present collection of Fine 
Table Damasks amply justifies 
our reputation for having the 
widest possible assortment of 
these goods. 


These high grade Table 
Linens are not only very dura- 
ble but grow softer and more 
beautiful with each successive 
laundering. 


Napkins, 20 in. 


Napkins, 22 in.. “ 
Napkins, 24in.. “ 


Cloths, Scarfs and Tray Cloths. 








-doz., $3.00 Napkins, 26 in. 
3.50 Napkins, 28 in. . 
4.00 Cloths, 2x2 yds. 


.doz., $4.75 Cloths, 2x2} yds. .each, —= 
-each 3.25 Cloths, 2}x2} yds. ” 


In Decorative Table Linens, our assortment 
wide range of designs and styles in Doilies, Centre Pieces, Tea 


Mail orders receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


5th Ave. & 34th St., New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


No feature of table appoint- 
ment is more important than 
the Linens, which if carefully 
chosen will invariably enhance 
the beauty of the fine china and 
silverware. 


We quote prices below for } 
one of our most moderate- 
priced and exclusive designs, 
the “Perles et Ruban.” 


i 550 Cloths, 2x3 yds... “ 
rs r 


includes a very 























$1.00 





This amount in cash 
was awarded for the 
phrase 


“The Weave That Will Wash Well and Wear” 


This sentence was selected as representing in the fewest 
words, most happily arranged, the cardinal advantages of 


arnab 
Fepleart of Quality 


The winner of the prize is Mr. EARL G. MANNING, of 
Mattapan, Mass., who submitted this entry on March 2, 1910. 





Barnaby Zephyrs Fabrics of Quality. 
BARNABY MFG. CO. 





AGIEINTsS 

To show our line of Shirt Waist and Suit Material, Handkerchiefs, 

ete. We have some Cyn t to assign. Exceptional 

os with established house. au — =e Suune samples 
Wesblotes at — to tg FH pos co., 





BARNABY MFG. CO. thanks and congratulates the 16,000 
competitors who tried for this prise, many of them most pains- 
takingly, and assures them and the public that they will continue to find 












Fabrics 


Fall River, Mass. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write to-day. 
D. J. MAHL.ER, 1491-D Mabier Park, Previdence, R. I. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


Ex-Superintendent of the 
Babies’ Hospital of New York 





To M. B. anp Orners.—Should the 
clothing of a young infant be changed at 
night? This is a question that comes to 
me very frequently from the young-mother 
readers of the Bazar. Unfortunately, 
one of the traditions handed down to us 
from our great-grandmothers, and one 
which dies hard, is the idea that the baby 
should not be disturbed by undressing him 
at night, but should be put to bed in the 
clothing that has been worn all day, 
wrinkled, tumbled, and damp. I would 
like to ask each mother if she can imagine 
anything more uncomfortable for herself 
than to be put to bed at night in the same 
clothing she has worn all day. How would 
you like to have your feet pinned up 
tightly in a barrow-coat or pinning blan- 
ket? This is another abomination handed 
down, as a necessity, from’ somewhere in 
the dim past. Would all the tender care, 
lullabies, rocking, and floor-walking recon- 
cile you to the discomfort of being put to 
bed in this manner? I am sure it would 
not. You would rebel against such treat- 
ment with your whole strength. It would 
be well to practise some of these old theo- 
ries on yourself before inflicting them on 
the helpless baby who cannot help him- 
self but has to submit whether he likes it 
or not. If this were tried more often I am 
sure many mothers would be better moth- 
ers and more babies would be good babies. 

When bedtime comes undress the baby 
and give him a little sponging off with 
warm water, smooth out all wrinkles from 
the band, or better still, leave it off alto- 
gether for the night. A shirt fastened to 
the diaper so it will not work up or 
wrinkle and a warm nightgown are all the 
clothing necessary for any baby when he 
goes to bed. The crib covering should be 
light but warm. Try this, mothers who 
have not undressed your babies before at 
night, and see if they are not less restless 
and better sleepers. 

Will you kindly give me a list of lawa- 
tive foods that can be safely given to a 
child four years oid? Also tell me what 
foods to avoid.—E. G. 8. 

Among the foods that act as laxatives, 
that a child of four may have, are oranges, 
apples, peaches, rhubarb (cooked or raw), 
stewed prunes, spinach, squash, and most 
of the green vegetables. Mush made of 
yellow cornmeal, oatmeal, or Graham 
meal is good, too. These must be well 
cooked. Whole-wheat bread, gingerbread, 
Graham crackers and Graham bread, mo- 
lasses, and beef juice are all helpful. Con- 
stipating foods are wheat bread, most 
crackers, toast, milk, rice, farina, sweets, 
and meats too well done. I think, how- 
ever, even foods that are considered con- 
stipating would not prove to be so if the 
child were made -to chew all food very 
thoroughly. Most children are allowed to 
swallow their food before it is finely 
chewed and thoroughly mixed with the 
saliva. 

My ten-months-old baby has cut two of 
his double teeth, but no others. Is this 
not unusual? Please tell me the order in 
which the teeth usually appear.—K. 8. 

It is rather unusual for the double teeth 
to appear first. The average child cuts his 
teeth as follows: First the two lower 
central teeth, or incisors, between the fifth 
and ninth months; then the four upper 
central teeth, from the eighth to twelfth 
months. The two lower lateral teeth, or 
incisors, and the four front double teeth 
generally appear at any time from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth month. Next 
come the eye and stomach teeth, or four 
canine teeth, between the eighteenth and 
twenty-fourth months; lastly the four 
back double teeth, which appear at any 
time from the twenty-fourth to thirtieth 
months, 

My little siw-year-old girl has always 
been fed very simply, especially as to her 
desserts. But now she seems to have 
grown tired of all the puddings I gener- 
ally give her. To be sure, there is not a 
great variety; she has junket, blanc- 
mange, custard, rice and bread puddings. 
What else may I safely give her for des- 
sert besides fruit? She always has this 
for breakfast.—T. L. 

Try some of the apple puddings, brown- 
betty, apple snow, apple tapioca, or 


“ bird’s- nest.” Let her have a gelatin 
pudding once a week. This may be 
flavored differently. Irish moss makes a 
delicious blane-mange and tastes quite dif- 
ferent from that made witn cornstarch. 

Can you tell me what to do for my 
three-months-old baby? She has cried 
with colic every day since she was two 
weeks old. Even when asleep she moans 
and wakes up crying. Some days she is 
quite comfortable; other days she cries 
most of the time. I nurse her, and have 
been nervous and weak since she came. I 
am very constipated. She grows, and is 
healthy-looking, but sometimes when these 
pains come on she will almost double up 
in a knot. She does not throw up her 
food at all. If you could tell us what is 
the cause of her crying so and what we 
can do for it, it would be very much ap- 
preciated.—ANxious MoTHER. 

While your nervous condition does have 
some effect on the baby and causes her to 
be more or less restless, the real cause of 
her colic, pain, and crying is, without 
doubt, your being constipated, and you 
should conform to a diet with a view to 
overcoming this. Eat meat, not too 
heartily, twice a day; plenty of vegetables, 
excepting cabbage and tomatoes; fruits, 
such as apples, oranges, peaches, stewed 
prunes, etc; cereal, such as oatmeal, corn- 
meal mush, samp (pearl hominy). The 
latter should be soaked overnight and 
cooked half a day in a double boiler. A 
mush of Graham meal is also excellent. 
If you can control your own nervousness 
somewhat and conform to this diet, I feel 
confident you will find the baby will be 
relieved from pain. ’ 

My eighteen-months-old boy has only 
sia teeth. He is big and healthy and walks 
about everywhere. He drinks plenty of 
milk, has a cereal every day, gruels, baked 
potatoes (of which he is very fond), 
orange and beef juice. I am worrying be- 


cause he has not more teeth at his age 
and there does not seem to be signs of any 
coming. Can you suggest any change of 
diet that would be likely to help?— 
Marion K. 

I would suggest leaving out the baked 
potato. Until children are two years old 
they should not have potato. Give an egg 
once a day, or at least every second day; 
an ounce of beef juice twice a day, be- 
tween milk feedings; juice of one-half 
orange before breakfast. Give him baker’s 
bread, twenty-four hours old, then dried 
in the oven, broken up in his milk once 
a day. A thin slice of this bread soaked 
in the dish gravy of rare beef is also good 
for him. 

My two-year-old boy has talked quite 
well for the past two months, but sudden- 
ly, with no apparent cause, he has begun 
to stutter. I am much worried about him 
and would be grateful if you can tell me 
the cause and remedy for this trouble. He 
is perfectly healthy.—ANxXIovs. 

Your boy’s trouble is very common in 
young children. The speech at this age 
is not well established and very easily 
becomes deranged. I think you will find 
that he will be all right in a short time. 
It will be better not to notice the stutter- 
ing at all, as sometimes children keep it 
up just out of mischief when they find 
much notice is taken of it. 

My baby will be two years old in seven 
weeks and has but two teeth and does not 
walk, Is this not unusual? He seems 
to have an active mind. Can you 
suggest any reason for this  back- 
wardness?—B. 

It is rather unusual for a child nearly 
two years not to have most of his first 
teeth. However, this does happen occa- 
sionally in children who are extremely 
rachitic, which is probably the case with 
your boy. Rickets is not as bad as the 
name sounds; it simply means that a 
child who has this trouble is lacking in 
the elements that go to make strong bones. 
It is a trouble that usually rights itself 
as the child grows older and has a larger 
variety of the food which supplies more 
of the substances that’ make bone mate- 
rial. Give the baby eggs, zwieback soft- 
ened in milk, beef juice, a little beef mar- 
row spread thinly on very thin slices of 
bread, orange juice, baked apple, meat 
broths, and skimmed milk. 








Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The 


Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. n 
a envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name 


pondents who enclose a self-addressed stam: 
and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


Contest Party.—You have too large a 
number invited to your party to make 
entertainment easy. I suggest for one 
game a pronouncing bee, in which your 
guests are drawn up in two lines and diffi- 
cult words are given them to pronounce, 
first on one side and then on the other. 
When one side fails, and the other suc- 
eeeds on the same word, the successful 
side can summon a member from the 
other side. You might be able to try 
some of the guessing games also, having 
a guest play some familiar airs on the 
piano in unusual tempo, and making the 
other guests guess what the airs are. 
You can have a curtain drawn across 
a wide doorway, with holes cut in it for 
showing eyes and nose, and have those 
on the other side of the curtain - guess 
whose eyes and nose are shown. Feet 
may be exhibited underneath the curtain, 
or you may have a light arranged so 
that shadows will be thrown on the cur- 
tain, and let different ones walk in front 
of it, allowing those on the other side to 
guess whose walk it is. You, of course, 
know about the smelling game, and the 
guesses of the number of things on the 
table or in a room as the guests pass 
rapidly through or past. These could also 
be played. 

Cuurch Wepprne.—At a church wed- 
ding the order in which the wedding party 
enters is as follows: The four ushers 
first, walking either two or three pews 
apart. The bridesmaids follow at the 
same distance, then the ring-bearer, and 
the maid of honor should immediately pre- 
cede the bride. 

After the ceremony the maid of honor 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent-to corres- 


should walk out directly following the 
bride; then the ring-bearer, if a child, 
should step aside into the pew of the bride’s 
family, but if a grown person, she should 
follow the best man and the maid of honor, 
and immediately after her the brides- 
maids, who are followed by the ushers. 

_The groom always furnishes the flowers 
for the bride and her attendants. The 
maid of honor holds both her own and the 
bride’s bouquet, but that is not a difficult 
task. : 

It will be a pleasure to answer any 
further questions. 

Miss R. S.—For a simple home, wedding 
which is to take place in the evening it is 
permissible for the bride to wear either a 
travelling suit or white. The white gown 
may be as simple or as elaborate as she 
pleases, but a simple white dress is al- 
ways attractive. It is not at all necessary 
to have a veil. 

It is difficult to get decorations for a 
wedding in winter, but you will prob- 
ably be able to find some flowers even at 
that time. Nothing is prettier than roses, 
and your Southern smilax is always 
beautiful and very easy to arrange in an 
artistic way. Either pink or white roses 
are appropriate. Do not try to make the 
decorations elaborate, since the wedding 
is to be so simple. Have a few branches of 
the smilax trailing gracefully over the 
pictures, a few large masses of roses. An 
appropriate menu will be: Chicken salad, 
lettuce and pickle sandwiches, coffee, fruit 
punch, ices and cake. 

Miss L. E.—It is always so much easier 
to make suggestions for a definite occa- 
sion than for all occasions in general, that 


I am very glad you wrote a second time, 
telling me just what my suggestions were 
to be for. Here are three attractive 
luncheon menus of three courses: 

First—Grapefruit with maraschino 
cherries; creamed scallops or fish bake: 
in shells; French pease; asparagus salad. 
with French dressing, served with erack- 
ers and cream cheese; tea. 

Second—Clam bouillon; chicken pat- 
ties or croquettes; pease and rolls; peac| 
salad, made of the halves of canne: 
peaches filled with mayonnaise dressing 
crackers and cream cheese; tea. 

Third—A_ relish of caviare on toast 
with a slice of fresh tomato; chicke 
salad; rolls or lettuce sandwiches; ic 
cream and cake; tea. 

I think one of these will be suitable. 

Mrs. D. G.—I have become very muc! 
interested in your reception for you 
young sister, and am glad to give any sug 
gestions that may be of assistance to yor 
in arranging the details. 

You should have on your dining-tab|. 
for the tea, a set of doilies, consisting o 
a centrepiece, about twenty-seven inche. 
in diameter, either embroidered in plai: 
white or with a Cluny edge, as you sug 
gest, and a number of small doilies, o 
which there should be one under eac 
plate and dish, to match the centrepiece. 
They need not be elaborate; some of th 
simplest ones are the prettiest—even thos 
that are merely buttonholed on the edg: 

For a centrepiece there should be 
large bowl of flowers. If the reception i. 
to be at a suitable time, you can hav» 
a huge mass of white chrysanthemum: 
and some dull red autumn leaves. Yori 
will find it a great help in arrangin: 
these flowers, if you get some of the little 
Japanese flower-holders, which are to be 
placed in the bottom of the bowl. The 
bowl may be of brass, or light green, bet- 
ter known as “ Sedji” ware, or of green 
glass. You should have four candlesticks 
of brass with white shades. The table 
should be bare other than the doilies, and 
there should be a large doily at each end 
under the two trays. ‘I'here should be a 
tray at one end for the teapot, which 
should hold about eight cups of tea, at 
least. The teapot may be of either silver 
or china. The teapot, sugar-bowl, an 
cream-pitcher should be of the same kind. 

Mrs. M. I.—A yellow luncheon will be 
lovely at this season. Wor ‘place-cards 
have hand-painted cards, répresenting 
brides. Have a huge bow! of yellow chry- 
santhemums in the centre of the table, and 
have it made up in reality—although it 
does not show—of small bunches of 
chrysanthemums. rom each bunch let 
a yellow baby-ribbon run to one of the 
places at the table. Concealed in each 
bunch may be a little package done up in 
yellow tissue-paper and tied with yellow 
ribbon, containing a tiny lead soldier, as 
being suggestive of the fact that the bride 
is to marry an officer. 

An appropriate menu is as follows: 
Grapefruit, with maraschino cherries and 
white grapes; cream of corn soup; broiled 
chicken on toast; currant jelly; creamed 
celery; sweet-potatoes, Southern style: 
apple and white-grape salad with mayon- 
naise dressing; ice-cream in the form of 
little marriage-bells; cakes and coffee. 

Mrs. M. L.—I suggest that you have a 
huge wedding-bell made of yellow chry- 
santhemums to hang over your table, and 
that underneath it you have a mass of 
chrysanthemums and some dull red au- 
tumn leaves. Inside the bell you muy 
have the favors. The mouth of the bl! 
may be covered with a piece of yellow 
paper, sufficiently heavy to hold the favi rs 
inside the bell, and through a small open- 
ing narrow baby-ribbon fastened to tie 
favors may pass down into the centrepi: ce 
below. After the dinner the guests may 
each take a ribbon and pull the favor out, 
thus breaking the paper. Decorate the 
place-eards with tiny bells and yellow 
ehrysanthemums. An appropriate meu 
will be: Grapefruit with marasch'no 
cherries; cream of tomato soup; filet of 
sole; roast chicken; currant jelly; stuf ed 
baked potatoes; creamed celery; ap} !e. 
pear, and white-grape salad, with may.n- 
naise dressing; ices, cakes and coffee. 

Trin Weppine.—For a tin wedding \ou 
ean decorate your rooms with silver tin- 
sel, white chrysanthemums, and grvet 
Southern smilax. The invitations may be 
written on silver paper. I suggest tliat 
for entertainment you get up some panto- 
mimes or allow your friends to do so; oF 
possibly some living pictyres. They need 
not be elaborate, but, since the gathering 
is to be so large, it will be much easier 
to entertain them in this way. 
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Tuesday, December 20 
BREAKFAST 

Sliced bananas; scrambled eggs; 
muffins; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 

oysters: creamed celery; apple 

sauce ; cake; tea. 
DINNER , 

Potato soup: roast veal; scalloped tomatoes ; 
carrots sauté; watercress salad. Cottage 
pudding. 

Wednesday, December 21 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; oatmeal and cream; rolls; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Cold veal; celery salad; 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup: 
stuffed potatoes; Brussels sprouts. 
custard. 
Thursday, December 22 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; omelette; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese: stuffed 
canned peaches: cake; tea 


DINNER 
Corned beef: cabbage: French-fried pota- 
toes; lettuce salad. <Apple pie. 
Friday, December 23 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal: poached eggs: toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding ; Se: orange cake ; 
ea 


Graham 


Broiled 


biscuits; tea. 


breaded chops; 
Caramel 


Bn ca : 


DINNER 
Tomato soup: boiled salmon; potato puff; 
creamed celery. Prune soufflé. 
Saturday, December 24 
BREAKFAST 
boiled eggs and bacon; rolls; 
cotee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed salmon; potato croquettes; pre- 
served fruit: cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Leg of lamb: baked sweet-potatoes; string- 
ans; chicory salad. Lemon sherbet. 
Sunday, December 25 
BREAKFAST 
fried hominy; corn muffins; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
potatoes au gratin: boiled 
Bavarian cream. 


Bananas ; 


Grapefruit ; 


Roast beef: 
onions; lettuce salad. 

SUPPER 

ried oysters: biscuits: salad of stuffed 

olives and cream cheese; cocoanut cake; tea. 

Monday, December 26 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges: panfish: rolls; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 


Stuffed eggs: creamed carrots; canned 
peaches: cake; tea. 
DINNER 


Cream of asparagus soup; roast turkey: 
mashed potatoes; string-beahs: fried sweet- 


potatoes: tomato mayonnaise salad. Plum 
pudding. 
Tuesday. December 27 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; poached cage : rice muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Rice chauffée; fried eee: gingerbread ; 
ea. 
oan 
Bean soup: chops: French-fried potatoes; 
onions. Baked custard. 
Wednesday, December 28 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; ham toast; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding ; creamed turnips; cake; tea. 
DINNER 


Mutton broth: creamed turkey: fried sweet- 
potatoes: spinach. Pumpkin pie. 
— oo 29 
REAKFAS' 

Cereal ; codfish balls : eenst: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed oysters; celery sauté; baked apples ; 
cake: tea. 

DINNER 
Pot-roast : baked potatoes: Brussels sprouts ; 
lettuce salad. Date souffié. 

Friday, December 30 
BREAKFAST 
omelette: pancakes; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese: spinach balls; vanilla 
wafers: tea. 
DINNER 
Corn soup: fried smelts; stuffed potatoes; 
squash; watercress salad. Tapioca pudding. 
Saturday, December 31 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas: liver and bacon; 
— coffee. 
NCHEON 
Kggs a la Martin: “tried apples ; sponge-cake ; 


Oranges : 


Graham 


pasa 
Carrot ae: eacalieges chicken: sauté pota- 
toes; beets. acaroon cream. 
Sunday, January 1 
BREAKFAST 
jaked apples; scrambled eggs; rolls: coffee. 
DINNER 
Potato moe crown roast of lamb: pease; 
cauliflower. Cottage pudding. 
SUPPER 


Kidneys en brochette: celery and nut salad; 
cream layer cake: chocolate. 
Monday, January 2 
BREAKFAST 
“ereal: boiled eggs; fried rice; toast; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggplant: watercress salad: 
sticks: tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; corned beef; cab- 
bage; string- beans. Apple pie. 
Tuesday, January $3 


cheese 


BREAKFAST 
Figs: fried scallops: rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato omelette: hominy croquettes; mac- 
aroons; preserved fruit; tea. 

DINNER 

Lamb soup; veal cutlet; 
stewed tomatoes. 
Wednesday, January 4 


‘ BREAKFAST 
Stewed pears; Spanish cote corn bread ; 


mashed itatoes ; 
* Grapetratt. 


Panfish ; baked potatoes; Ses? apple sauce; cake; 


DINNER 
French-fried potatoes: 
t salad. Bread pudding. 
Thursday, January 5 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; toast; 

cotlee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked bananas ; rice fritters ; canned peaches ; 
cake ~ tea. 
DINNER 
Barley sy f chicken fricassee ; boiled pota 
toes; fried parsnips. Brown Bett ty. 
Friday, January 6 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; fried eggs; toasted English muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; baked squash ; chocolate cake : 
tea. 


Beefsteak ; onions ; 
bee 


Cereal ; pancakes ; 


DINNER 
Cream of pea soup; boiled halibut: sauté 
potatoes ; cauliflower. Floating-island. 
Saturday, January 7 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; creamed halibut; rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelette: biscuits; apple sauce; 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Oyster soup; pork tenderloins: baked sweet 
. potatoes; beets. Banana cream. 
Sunday, January 8 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast beef : tatoes roasted in pan; creamed 
celery; lettuce salad. Mince pie. 
SUPPER 
Peppers stuffed with oysters; string-bean 
salad; olives; waffles; chocolate. 
Monday, January 9 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; liver and bacon; muffins: 
coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Baked beans ; on ” camel gingerbread ; 


onan 
Onion soup; lamb chops: mashed sweet- 
potatoes; wax beans. Chocolate blanc-mange. 
Tuesday, January 10 
BREAKFAST 
parsley omelette; rolls: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Irish stew ; nut croquettes ; cookies ; tea. 
. DINNER 
Corn soup; roast veal; stuffed potatoes; 
escalloped tomatoes. Custard pie. 
Wednesday, January 11 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs ; 
* coffee 


Sliced bananas ; 


Cereal ; Graham muffins; 
LUNCHEON 
Cauliflower au gratin: fried celery; jelly 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Pot-roast ; baked potatoes; Brussels sprouts: 
escarole salad. Apples A la Cherbourg. 
Thursday, January 12 
BREAKFAST 
fried ham: rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato omelette; rice croquettes; cake; tea. 
: DINNER 
Veal consommé; breast of lamb, broiled; 
fried sweet-potatoes ; pease. Cream custards. 
Friday, January 13 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; creamed eggs: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese; corn fritters; cake; 


Oranges ; 


corn. bread : 


DINNER 
Tomato soup; baked fish with spinach ; fried 
onions; beets. Lemon sherbet. 
Saturday, January 1; 
BREAKFAST 
omelette ; sonetes English muffins ; 
cof 
LU SCuEnDSt 
Corn pudding; sweet-potato croquettes; 
French pancakes; tea 
DINNER 
Celery sou beefsteak: baked potatoes; 
oyster-plant ; lettuce salad. Mock cherry pie. 
Sunday, January 
BREAKFAST 
codfish balls ; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Fried chicken; creamed celery; string-beans ; 
watercress salad. Brown Betty. 
SUPPER 
Broiled oysters; carrots sauté; cauliflower 
salad ; coffee jelly ; cake: tea 
Monday, January 16 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; boiled eggs and bacon; toast: 
coffee 


Cereal ; 


Grapefruit : Graham muffins; 


LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with green ppers and tomatoes ; 
stewed celery: cheese toast: tea. 
DINNER 
Boiled mutton; French-fried potatoes: corn: 
escarole salad. Cabinet pudding. 
Tuesday, January 17 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs: rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed peppers ; a sweet-potatoes ; cake : 
ea. 


DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; roast pork; mashed 
potatoes; beets; apple sauce. Lemon mer- 
ingue pie. 
Wednesday, January 18 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; poached cage Lah coffee. 
LUNC 
Rice chauffée ; parsnip 
fruit H c. =: 


v teltters ; preserved 
tea 


Mutton broth: beefsteak ; fried sweet-pota- 
toes; string-beans. Jellied oranges. 
Thursday, January 19 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal ; ame corn muffins; coffee. 


CHEON 
Corn omelette ; potato croquettes; ginger- 
ba —E ad: tea. 


Chicken fricassee; ‘polled rice; fried egg- 
plant’ escarole salad, Almond souffié. 
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Building Confidence 


The advertisers in the Surface Cars of New 
York City are doing far more than selling their 
goods through that advertising. Any form of 
ordinary publicity can accomplish that, to a 
certain degree. 

They are building up steadily and surely a 
structure of public confidence in themselves and 
their goods which is to be the permanent foun- 
dation of their future success. 

Selling merchandise plus the molding of the 
most powerful asset in business—Public Confi- 
dence—that’s the secret of the success of Surface 
Car Advertising in New York City. 

Ve have the exclusive control and sale of all 
advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 
Study the Cards—We Have a Standard 


Ask for rates and information. 
New York City Car 
Advertising Company 

225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 









































Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, Butter 
Scotch—make them at home— 


and try the New Karo (extra quality), clear as 


strained honey—the ideal Candy Syrup. 
Karo Cook-Book—Fifty pages, including thirty perfect recipes for 
home candy making—Free. Send your name on a post card, today, to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Dept. Q NEW YORK P.O. Box 161 
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By Katherine 
Cecil Thurston 


Author of ‘‘ The Masquerader ’’ 

The heroine is also the hero in this remarkable novel. 
The startling novelty of the plot and the charm of the 
love story have called forth a chorus of praise swelling 
across the country and echoing beyond the ocean in the 
English press. Almost without exception they say 
this story is better than “The Masquerader” (high 
praise, indeed). “More breathless in interest, with a 
central situation just as strong.” Mrs. Thurston has 
“caught the atmosphere, the glitter, the restlessness of 
life in these deft, pleasant pictures.” One critic says: 
“There is an ache in the throat in those scenes when 
Charpentier’s music floats out on the luminous night.” 


Splendidly Mlustrated by Frank Craig. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


CUMNER’S SON 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


This new book by Gilbert Parker is a collection of short stories mostly 
set in the islands of the South Sea under British dominion. The back- 
ground is, therefore, very different from the Canadian background in 
“‘Northern Lights,” but the stories show the same dramatic impulse, 
the same keen sense of the tragedy and comedy of human lives—charac- 
teristic Parker stories. All have the indescribable atmosphere of a 
tropic land, and the broad spirit of humanity that is born whenever the 
savage and the civilized are found living their lives side by side. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
“- 


DIXIE H ART Will N. Harben 


Author of ‘‘Gilbert Neal,’’ etc. 


This new novel is in the vein of the author’s earlier work. It has an 
exciting plot, Mr. Harben’s characteristic humor, and a strong sympa- 
thetic appeal. Above all, the story has that delightful Georgian atmos- 
phere which no one can imitate. The hero is a good-natured, shrewd 
young fellow, who “keeps store” in a little Georgia village. He has 
just married the woman whom he has always loved, after the supposed 
death of her first husband. Next door lives Dixie Hart, an attractive 
young girl who does a man’s work in trying to support herself and her 
widowed mother. Unconsciously the two fall in love. This is the real 
beginning of the story. With Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


OTHER MAIN- 
TRAVELLED ROADS 


By Hamlin Garland 


Many readers and many critics say that Hamlin Garland never wrote 
anything better than “‘Main-Travelled Roads,” to which book ‘‘Other 
Main-Travelled Roads” is designed as a companion volume. On this 
very point the author wishes it clearly understood that “Other Main- 
Travelled Roads” is not a collection of new stories, but a grouping to- 
gether of those stories (some from ‘‘Wayside Courtships,” and others 
not before published) which were written at the same time and under 
the same impulse. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


PAN’S MOUNTAIN | 


By Amélie Rives 
A story of the heights and depths of human feeling. An English poet 
and a girl wholly pagan—a worshipper of Pan and of the other wood- 
land deities—live out to an unforgettable ending their great drama of 
love amid the beautiful Italian Lakes. The girl is the incarnation of 
life and joy, of love and sorrow. Only the author of “‘The Quick or the 
Dead ?” could have written this story, and it is in every way worthy of her. 


OPAL Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


By Bessie R. Hoover 


A love story of real life as true and appealing as Miss Wilkins’s early 
stories of New England. A picture of every-day human nature with- 
out pretence, varied by the incidents and suspended interest of a diver- 
sified romance, and pervaded with humor. It is the kind of story to 
bring laughter and tears—the tale of humble folk as they actually live, 
their joys and sorrows frankly expressed without the disguise of conven- 
tionality. This novel is mostly about Opal, although the other delight- 
ful Flickingers have a share in the fun. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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I want to know what books will give 
me the best general idea about Spain. 
Will you please give me a list?—M. A. 8. 

You will certainly have a delightful 
time in making a study of Spain, and I 
suggest the following books as sources for 
your information: Conquest of Granada, 
by Washington Irving; Toledo, by Han- 
nah Lynch; Spain and. the Spaniards, by 
E. De Amicis; Spanish Highways and By- 
ways, by K. L. Bates; Bible in Spain, by 
G. H. Borrow; Seven Spanish Cities, by 
E. E. Hale; Wanderings in Spain, by 
A. J: C. Hare; Castilian Days, by John 
Hay; History of Spain, by W. R. Burke; 
The Cid, Campeador, and the Waning of 
the Crescent in the West. Other books are 
History of the Conquest of Spain by 
the Arab Moors, by Henry Coppée; The 
Spanish People, by M. A. 8. Hume; *His- 
tory of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, by W. H. Prescott; History of the 
Reign of Philip Second, by Prescott; 
Spanish Life in Town and Country, by 
Louis Higgin; Sunshine and Shadow in 
Spain, by Maud Howe; Winter Spain, by 
Skidmore. 

I would suggest that you use as an out- 
line the general topics as given in the 
study of Holland described in the March 
number of the Bazar. 

Our club means to make a study of 
Russian History and Literature. Could 
you send us a list of books to help us?— 
A. L. P. 

In your study of Russian literature and 
history the following books will be of 
service to you: Catharine the Second 
(memoirs written by herself) ; History of 
the Mongols from the Ninth to the Nine- 
teenth Century, by H. H. Howorth; The 
History of Russia, by Alfred Rambaud; 
The Russian Government in Poland, by 
W. A. Day; Russia, by D. M. Wallace; 
“Peter the Great,” North American Re- 
view, October, 1845. Read Tourgenieff’s 
Father and Son, Lisa, and Smoke; Tols- 
toi’s Anna Karenina, Resurrection, and 
parts of War and Peace; Henri Greville’s 
Socia, Comte Kostia; Gogol’s Taras 
Bulba; Pushkin’s The Captain’s Daughter, 
also his volume of poems. See Kropotkin’s 
Russian Literature. 

As an outline I would suggest that you 
take the history of the country, peasant 
life and court life, together with the polit- 
ical history of the present time. Of this 
latter you will get the best information 
by consulting magazine articles. Consult 
The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture and Poole’s Index. Russia is pecul- 
iarly susceptible to study through her 
literature; that is why I have given you 
the names of a number of Russian books. 

If I can be of further service it will be 
a pleasure to hear from you. 

Will you suggest some topics to study 
in connection with Woodstock? Do you 
think that “The Religion of Montrose” 
would be a good one? Also, I shall be 
obliged if you will ‘mention some good 
histories that will be helpful. P. 

It occurs to me to suggest the following 
subjects as being of interest in connection 
with your study of Woodstock. A sketch 
of Richard Cromwell his father’s succes- 
sor, also of George Monk, who was instru- 
mental in ending the Long Parliament; 
and an account of Montrose and Charles 
II. in Scotland. If you take up the 
religious aspect of Charles II.’s agree- 
ment to become a Presbyterian king, you 
will have a most interesting paper. By 
all means have a topic “The Religion of 
Montrose”; your idea on that point is 
excellent. I further suggest that you 
make a study of Milton and his influence 
through this period. The histories that 
will help you are: Ranke’s History of 
England; 8S. R. Gardner’s History of the 
Great Civil War. If these suggestions 
help you I shall be very glad. 

Will you kindly give me a list of books 
for the study of Mexico? I am ovlanning 
a trip, and should be glad if you will give 
me the titles of some books to read before 
I go.—W. C. W. 

The following list of books relating to 
Mexico you will find quite varied, as they 
cover travel, description, and history: 


Mewico and the United States, by Matias 
Romero; Unknown Meawico, by K. 8S. Lum- 
holtz; The Awakening of a Nation, by 
C. K. Lummis; The White Umbrella in 
Mewico, by F. Hopkinson Smith; On 
Horseback, by C. D. Warner; Picturesque 
Mezico, by Mrs. M. R. Wright; Hernando 
Cortez, by Sir Arthur Helps; Myths and 
Legends Beyond Our Border, by C. M. 
Skinner. These magazine articles will also 
interest you, probably: “ American In- 
vasion of Mexico,” Harper’s Weekly, 
December 18, 1909; ‘ Mexico To-day and 
To-morrow,” Cosmopolitan, April, 1910; 
“Three Months in Peonage,” American 
Magazine, March, 1910; “ Porfirio Diaz,” 
Living Age, January 1, 1910; “ Mexico 
Judged by Friends,” Independent, Janu- 
ary 20, 1910; “Legends of the City of 
Mexico,” Harper’s Magazine, February, . 
1910. In addition, I recommend the 
recently published book, Viva Mewico. 
Many of the magazines are printing 
articles on Mexico just now in connection 
with President Diaz and his work, and 
all those will give you more or less 
the sort of information that you are 
seeking. 

As a young girl with many engage- 
ments and pleasures I still want my win- 
ter to be more or less profitable, and so 
want to do some reading. Will you send 
me a list of books which you think might 
be both profitable and—may I say—enter- 
taining?—E. 8. T. 

It is always a question as to whether 
it is best to take a topic and read ex- 
haustively about it, or whether to vary 
one’s reading and learn something of a 
number of subjects. My decision for you 
would be the latter method. So the titles 
I am about to give you you wii! find cover 
a wide range ‘of subjects. Presumably 
you will be interested in the play, and | 
refer you to a recently published volume 
by Hattie P. Eaton, entitled At the New 
Theatre and Others. The book deals in 
estimates of the American stage, and will 
be of real interest to you. In connection 
with this I suggest a Shakespeare revival 
for you, and commend to you The Merry 
Wives of Windsor; Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Twelfth Night. Do not fail to read 
Georg Brandes’s William Shakespeare— 
especially the chapters relating to these 
plays. For your musical interests | 
recommend you to obtain the Apprecia- 
tions prepared by Philip Hale of the Bos- 
ton Symphony programmes. No _ finer 
musical estimates are written. Let me 
suggest for your reading for the other art 
that you use as a basis of your reading a 
book just published under the title How 
to Know Architecture, by Frank E. Wallis, 
and then apply the lessons you uncon- 
sciously learn from it. A study of foreign 
post-cards picturing the well-known build- 
ings, by the aid of this book, you would 
find thoroughly interesting. 

If you are minded to turn to history, 
the perennial fascination of Napoleon will 
be found in the volumes by William 
Sloane—Napoleon. There seems to be a 
revival of interest in Alexander Hamilton 
by reason of the recent volume prepared 
by his grandson, Allan MeLane Hamilton, 
and this I urge you to look into. Then 
if politics claim your attention, there is 
no more interesting book than that by 
Herbert J. Croly—The Promise of Amer- 
ican Life. So far, I confess to having 
omitted any fiction or books of travel, and 
what is always a combination of both— 
biography. For the fiction keep Clay- 
hanger, by Arnold Bennett, near by; Maz, 
by Katherine Cecil Thurston, and Frank- 
lin Winslow Kane, by Anne Sedgwick. 
For a book of travel you will find none 
more delightful than Ernest Peixotto’s 
Romantic California. The biography of the 
moment is Moneypenny’s first volume of 
Disraeli. The charm and interest of this 
book will lead you to another biography— 
the Life of Fiona Macleod, by William 
Sharp, ably prepared and edited by his 
wife. This list will not, FE trust, over- 
whelm you, but will tempt you further 
into the haunts of books and their 
makers. 














